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*. Executive branch of Government join me in beseeching that 


Thou will make full and complete our dedication to the service 
} of the people in this throng and their fellow citizens everywhere. 
| Give us, we pray, the power to discern clearly right from wrong, 
‘and allow all our words and actions to be governed thereby and 
by the laws of this land. Especially we pray that our concern shall 
be for all the people, regardless of station, race or calling. May 
cooperation be permitted and be the mutual aim of those who, 
under the concepts of our Constitution, hold to differing political 
faiths, so that all may work for the good of our beloved country 
and Thy glory. Amen. 
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\lanv of our chief executives. like President Eisenhower, in their inaugural addresses 
or in some crises in their careers as leaders of the nation, have turned te 
the Almighty tor suidance. Here are the words ot some ot OUT past Presidents ads they have 


invoked Gods blessing on their country and on their own labors: 


Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer that Thou wilt 
keep these United States in Thy holy protection, that Thou 
wilt incline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of 
subordination and obedience to government; to entertain a 
brotherly affection and love for one another and for their 
fellow citizens of the United States at large. And finally, that 
Thou wilt most craciously be pleased to dispose us all to do 


justice, to love mercy, and to demean ourselves with that 
charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind which were the 
characteristics of the Divine Author of our blessed religion, 
and without an humble imitation of Whose example in these 
things we can never hope to be a happy nation. Grant our 
supplication, we beseech Thee, through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. Amen. 


I now leave, not knowing when or whether ever I may return, 
with a task before me greater than that which rested on 
Washington. Without the assistance of that Divine Being 
Who ever attended him, I cannot succeed. With that assist- 
ance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him Who can go with me, 
and remain with you, and be everywhere for good, let us 
confidently hope that all will yet be well. 


And let us not trust to human effort alone, but humbly 
acknowledging the power and goodness of Almighty God. 
Who presides over the destiny of nations, and Who has at 
all times been revealed in our country’s history, let us invoke 
His blessing upon our labors. | | 


In th presence of my countrymen, mindful of the solemnity 
of this occasion, knowing what the task means and the re- 
sponsibility which it involves, I beg your tolerance, your aid, 
and your cooperation. I ask the help of Almighty God in this 
service to my country to which you have called me. 


The Almighty God has blessed our land in many ways. He 
has given our people stout hearts and strong arms with which 
to strike mighty blows for freedom and truth. He has given 
to our country a faith which has become the hope of all 
peoples in an anguished world. So we pray to Him now for 
the vision to see our way clearly—to see the way that leads 
to a better life for ourselves and for all our fellow men—to 
the achievement of His will. to peace on earth. 


Steadfast in our faith in the Almighty, we will advance to- 
ward a world where man’s freedom is secure. To that end we 
will elevate our strength, our resources, and our firmness of 


resolve. With God's help, the future of mankind will be 
assured in a world of justice, harmony, and peace. 
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The Reviewing Stand Business Failures 
Heard in Washington Executive Bookshelf 


Voice of Industry Films for Management 
Especially designed and executed by the mag 
rine’s art director, Clarence Switzer, this ; ° ” P , ‘ ; 
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iders who wish to preserve it. Some addi- 
mal covers, without any identifying lettering lhe Trend of Business ? New Methods and Naterials 
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apy to those who request it i ditorial 
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Doesn’t Neidhoefer 


own its trucks? 


No—leasing gives all the advantages 
of ownership—none of the headaches! 


Is that The Hertz Idea? 


Exactly. That’s why Neidhoefer can 
keep deliveries on time! 


No idle trucks. No servicing. No 
truck breakdowns. No repair bills. 
No painting. No costly mainte- 
nance payrolls. You don’t even have 
to wash your trucks. That’s The 
Hertz Idea! 


That’s what happened to Milwaukee’s 
Neidhoefer & Company, one of the 
Midwest’s largest wholesale floor cov- 
ering distributors. Like Neidhoefer, 
you too, can stop truck headaches 
and give your customers the finest 
delivery service with trucks leased 
from Hertz. What’s more, you also get 
these important advantages: 


You sell the trucks you now own 
to Hertz. For full cash value! Hertz 
will keep them in service, or if neces- 
sary, replace them with modern 
GMC’s, Chevrolets or other sturdy 


trucks painted to your own specifica- 
tions. Either way, leasing takes your 
capital investment out of trucks and 
lets you take advantage of new tax 
gains! 


You get trucks that are right for 
the job. Skilled Hertz truck engineers 
see to that. Your trucks are properly 
engineered and insured to fit your par- 
ticular needs. As far as maintenance 
goes, all you do is supply the drivers 

and Hertz takes care of everything. 
For instance, if you need extra trucks 
for peak loads or emergencies, you get 
them immediately. That way you 
never pay for idle trucks! 


Hertz sends you just one periodic bill 
with a complete breakdown of your 
truck costs. You will find that a 
smooth-running Hertz fleet usually 


costs you no more than the trucks you 
are now operating, and in many cases, 


less. 


Free Trucking Analysis 

Start enjoying all the advantages of 
truck leasing—and none of the head- 
aches of truck ownership today. Why 
not call Hertz for a free analysis of 
your trucking problems? That’s what 
Neidhoefer & Company did. How 
about you? Look up your local Hertz 
Truck Rental office under ““H”’ in the 
phone book— get The Hertz Idea! 
Hertz Truck Lease Service, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Most experienced...by far 


HERTZ 


Truck rental 
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® Aswe approach 1957. we enter the 
open season for the statistical nim- 





rods. There have been many op- 
timistic and broad-gage shots at the 
short-term targets for business, and 
a few guarded high-velocity shots at 
the long-term objectives over the 
horizon of the next five to seven 
vears. [ts human nature to speculate 
on the future, and it’s common sense 
to use a solid statistical and factual 
base for planning and scheduling. 
However, statistics are tools, not 
crutches. They require intelligent 
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in this classification. And it's time to 
stop making “little” business a_po- 


tical football, when one zoup ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


fines “little” as anything less than a 
250-employee business. while others. CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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Heavy duty polyethylene drums 


vail OFCal aly nave ic 
saving in Ireight costs” 


According to William Sorensen, Executive 
Vice President of the Kelite Corporation, 
“heavy drums made of polyethylene, en- 
closed by steel casings, have proved to be 
the most durable and economical contain- 
ers for the shipment of acid compounds. 

“Heres proof: an empty conventional 


carboy of 13-gallon capacity weighs 75 





pounds—an empty polyethylene container 
and its steel casing with a capacity of 52 
gallons weighs only 63 pounds. And these 
cost-saving polyethylene drums meet strict 
ie “ie cleaning ERORLE throes? on al I.C.C. regulations and are fully approved.” 
me: cote = ll | Here may be the answer to your packag- 
| ing or shipping problems, It will pay you 
to investigate the many unique advantages 
in packaging made with Baxke.ire Brand 
Polvethvlene. See your packaging supplier 
or write for our “Chemical Packaging” 
booklet to Dept. VE-42. 


It pays to package in 


materials made with 


» 2. We have almost abandoned 


the use of conventional carboys 
for the shipment of acid in tavor 
of polvethvlene drums in steel : 


casings.” Delaware Barrel & BRAND 


pram Company. Wilmington, WAU aa ett 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carhide and Carbon Corporation [[qg 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 


The term BAKELITE and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC, 
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REELECTION of President Eisen- 
hower relieves the economy of adjust- 
ing to the uncertainties that go with 
a change of Administration, but it is 
likely to stimulate expansion and 
intensify the problem of controlling 
inflation. There is reason to believe 
every effort will be made to encour- 
age postponement of enough expan- 
sion to keep the demands for capital 
within sound limits. 

Administration leaders are thank- 
ful that business did not slacken be- 
tore the but , realize 
that the pace cannot continue to 


election. they 
increase indefinitely . Knowing that 
the the 
peak it now has attained. they will 


economy is vulnerable at 
attempt to prevent over-extension, O1 
plant and equipment as well as of 
credit. 

Some decline in consumer demand 
is foreseen at a time when new ly 
completed facilities are adding ma- 


While the 


the econom\ 


production 
that 


Calrr\ 


terially to 
great momentum 


has attained may it through 
1957 on about the present level, offi- 
cials know a shakedown is coming. 
By apply In? hard-headed business 
management they expect to minimize 
its impact. Ky ery effort will be made 
to induce postponement of enough 
expansion to keep the demand fo 
capital within sound limits 

But officials do not claim that the 
Administration can solve everything. 
Business executives, large and small. 
they say, must do their part. 

George M. Humphrey, secretary of 
the treasury, savs the Administration 
minimal restrictions 


will “strive tor 


and controls ; “savings will hold their 
value’; there will be “no planned 
economy and “less government in 


business. 


President 


The effects 


Eisenhower's 







reelection may 


have on business and the national economy are pre- 


OVeT- 
confidence.” warns Sec- 
retary Sinclair Weeks. “Housing and 


plant must not exceed legitimate 


“There is such a thing as 


(Commerce 


demand. Speculation can be worse 
than lack of confidence.” 

But he believes that “unless we get 
impetuous and try to do everything 
at once. it 1s pertectly clear that 
normal growth, coupled with busi 
ness confidence, will support a high 
level of activity for a long time.” 

That is also the William 
McChesney Martin. Federal Keserve 
chairman. appraises the current situ 
ation. He is pleased by the fact that 
little effort was made to make “tight” 


Wal 


money an issue in the campaign. 


Washington notes 


“Inflation” is a technical word that 
apparently does not impress the pub- 
lic. Officials are searching tor some 
that 
a devastating torce it 


CXPression W il] COTIVEYV Ore 


vividly what 
is. In Germany, where everyone was 
IMpor Cl ished by inflation any action 
tending to reduce the value of the 
currency is now so unpopular that 
legislators and monetary authorities 
adhere I igid ly to sound })! Inc] les. 
lf the public here coul he similarly 
“bust. 


LI PFESSE( { he ( flanger ot a 


could be discounted. 

Secretar\ Humphrey who is re- 
the 
larity of taxes, is doing all he can to 


minded everv dav of unpopu- 


get inflation classified in the public 


mind as a “tax. one more onerous 


than AT the people now have to pay. 


makes it 
Administration to re- 


world — situation 


The 


harder for the 


duce expenditures, which adds to the 





viewed in Paul Wooton s December report. 


difficulties of inflation. 


One tear officials entertain is that the 


restraining 


uncertain situation abroad mav cause 
a financial crisis in Western Lurope 


that will have repercussions here. 


\ relatively new factor is now con- 
tributing to a demand fo capital 
funds exceeding the supply of money. 
Techne logic al dey eloy yments in agri- 
culture mean that more money is re- 
quired fol things Sue h iS machinery 
Formerly 


irrigation. and _ fertilizers 


farmers borrowed principally to cov- 
er operating expenses and to pur- 
chase real estate. 

Consumer credit is being ap- 


proached from every angle in one of 


the Pore elaborate Stu lies under- 
taken } y\ the Fede ral | LES ‘ve he 


| | 


project WaS Oraeredc, SO that ( On¢Gress 
and the 
| 


il 
facts at their disposal In considering 


} 17 
i Phive i the 


Presid nt ¢ 


consumer credit probk ms 


When important decisions must be 


i 
In the Case OT 


| ’ 
reviewed by a clearing agency. the 
real re sponsil )] lity reside Ss LT) th it 


Elliott 
Kconomic Cloun 
the idea fteel 


, , . 
would wwmpatir the 


AVEeCTICS 
propose d National 
cil oppon nts ol 
Str may that it 
ince pend nce of the Federal Re- 


The 


monetarv authority has to 


SeCTVe. 

take action that is 1 InNpo}] ilar Had 

thie Counc i he l} in existence in 

recent months, it is argued. discount 
ld | | ; 

PO IC \ WOLLLG not have Deel) i}) 


pro ed. Even with an administration 


. } ] 
as anxious to hold the line against 
there 
was outsp yken objec tion to lise oOunt 
| 


at the time they 


inflation as is the present one 
rate ric reases Were 
author ized. 

continued on page § 
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7S wy | Send for FREE color Book —- 


Locate your plant in 


LONG BEACH 


in Southern California 


where the 


WORK FORCE 


grows greater by the day! 


bd Fifteen thousand persons move into Long 

ised Beach and contiguous areas each month 

Navy appral —there’s the “plus” of the established 
Long Beach labor pool. You draw on 

and approve ; 5 pet castininies gets some 500 
* bigger every day. The influx carries o 

good ratio of engineers, machinists and 

Read what other operators in factory skills. Turnover 
local industrial here in a random summer month was only 


' 3.0. By comparison, work stoppages are 
employers say: few, wage rates moderate. There are 
many other reasons for locating your new 
e plant in the Long Beach area. 
Long Beach Harbor is America’s Most 


THE PORT Modern Port. Still a-building, its great 


clear-span, steel and concrete transit 


OF LONG BEACH sheds protect cargoes; front on wide 


deep-water channels. Wharves and 
one of 12 ramps are broad, with rail trackage and 


trucking space. Port radar and short 


basic industrial wave radio prevent fog delays; double 


advantages moles guard against surge. Truly, here is 
a modern Harbor to serve Long Beach in- 
of this city dustry. Use coupon — send for more facts! 


Z Long Beach Chamber of Commerce 
121-D Linden Avenue 
Long Beach 2, California 
Please send NEW color brochure on 
industrial Long Beach 
} Send me your quarterly Port news 
magazine, “Harbor Highlights.”’ 


Name 





Address 





WN 


City State 


ONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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Later the wisdom of the policy 
was admitted all around. The pre- 
vailing feeling is that the lending 
agencies, such as those dealing with 
housing, agriculture and small busi- 
ness, can work up their case together 
and lay their views before the Fed- 
eral Reserve, where they are assured 
of thorough analysis and considera- 
tion. 


Ss "vy 


Since the ratio of loans to de- 
posits is some 15 per cent above that 
of 1950, present monetary policy is 
scheduled for attack as soon as the 
new Congress organizes. It is being 
charged that small business is suf- 
fering much more than is big busi- 
ness. Congress loves to pose as the 
champion of small business so long 
as ills can be laid to monetary policy. 
It is not interested in investigating 
the relative effect of wage increases 
on large and small businesses. With 
any investigation of interest rates 
will come consideration of changes 
in the tax laws to help small busi- 
ness. Preparations are being made by 
the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees and the Wavs and Means Com- 
mittee for an unusually active session 
at the forthcoming Congress. 


While the output ot electricity is 
included in the index of industrial 
production in most countries, the 
Federal Reserve is not, at this time, 
willing to follow that practice. It is 
putting out a new separate index of 
the production of electricity and gas 
by public utilities, which may be 
incorporated later in the general in- 
dex of industrial production. 

The new index will show the 
amounts of electricity and gas used 
in residences, in industries, and in 


a picture of how use is spreading 
among the different classifications of 
consumers. Curiously enough, atomic 
energy plants constitute one of elec- 
tricity s most important customers. 

Utility output of electricity and 
gas has increased 120 per cent since 
1947, while production from fac- 
tories and mines, the components of 
the Federal Reserve index, has in- 
creased 45 per cent. 

Federal Reserve statisticians are 
not ready yet to include in their 
index the physical volume of con- 
struction. They feel that it is so hard 


commercial establishments, giving 
y 
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Next to baby, 
they prefer TUFFLEX 


What’s the reason so many manufacturers of 


juvenile equipment and accessories are cush- 
ioning and padding their products with Tufflex? 

The cold, hard fact is that Tufflex cuts man- 
ufacturing costs while it increases product sal- 
ability. Clean, odorless and sanitary —firmly 
felted —Tufflex " cuts tointricate patterns, stays 
in place without bunching or sagging, and sews, 
glues or staples with ease...retains its shape 
after die-cutting. In the finished product, it 
heightens a customer’s impression of quality. 














Available in many thicknesses, many types, 
‘Tufflex and the new Tufflex non-woven fabrics 
are widely varied in physical properties—to 
meet a multitude of specific industrial needs 
‘Tufflex’s ease of handling in product fabrication 
has resulted in impressive time and cost sav- 
ings. Perhaps Tufflex products can do the 
same for YOU — write for complete information 
and samples! Wood Conversion Company, 
Dept. 239-126, First National Bank Building, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


TUFFLEX 


CELLULOSE CUSHION PADDING 


€OR CUSHIONING... PROTECTIVE PADDING 


DECEMBER 1956 


...and in the packaging field, 
Tufflex and Tufflex non-woven fabrics 
fulfill requirements for surface protec- 
tion, pressure point and flotation pack- 
ing. Tufflex protects everything from 
fine furniture to delicate instruments— 
helps assure safe shipping; guards 
against costly damage. It’s easy to cut 
and handle in the shipping department. 


THERMAL INSULATION...SOUND ABSORPTION AND DEADENING...MOISTURE ABSORPTION OR REPELLENCY 
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WOVEN WIRE CONVEYOR BELTS 


take the bottlenecks out of 


WASHING, DRYING, PACKAGING 


OPEN MESH of rustproof, all-metal 
belt provides free circulation of process 
solutions and drying air; assures waste- 
free packaging. 


Whether you’re processing slab, sheet or pelletized materials 
. or packaging bottles, drums or bags. . . Cambridge Woven 
Wire Conveyor Belts combine movement with processing. 
Continuous belt-to-belt flow through washing and drying 
cycles, roasting kilns, and weighing and sealing operations cuts 
cost and provides controlled uniform production. 
Open mesh allows heat and gases to circulate freely all around 
your material and provides rapid drainage of process solutions. 
Spilled materials fall through and are easily salvaged. All-metal 
belt is corrosion resistant and impervious to heat damage at 
temperatures up to 2100°F. Cambridge belts have no seams, 
lacers or fasteners to wear more rapidly than the body of the 
belt . . . no localized weakening. 
Cambridge Woven Wire Belts for the Process Industries are 
made in any size, mesh or weave, and from any metal or alloy. 
Special retaining edges or cross-mounted flights are available 
to hold your product during inclined movement. 
Callin your Cambridge FIELD ENGINEER to discuss how you can cut processing 
and handling costs. Look under "BELTING, MECHANICAL" in your classified 
phone book. OR, write for your copy of FREE 130-PAGE REFERENCE MANUAL 
giving mesh specifications, design information and metallurgical data. 


The Cambridge Wire Cloth Company e 


METAL SPECIAL 
CONVEYOR METAL 


Department Y [ 
Cambridge !2, 
BELTS FABRICATIONS Maryland 


| = -— 
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IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 





to measure that acceptable figures 
have not been developed. 


The President, having established 
dominance over the stand-pat ele- 
ment in his party, is expected to push 
for freer trade. If competition is the 
lite of trade within a country, he 
sees no reason why competition in 
international trade should not be 
helpful all around—so long as there 
are safeguards to keep alive indus- 
tries essential to defense and to pro- 
vide ample time for diversification 
in instances where American con- 
cerns cannot compete successfully 
with foreign producers. Competition 
is expected to reach a new degree of 
intensity during the next four years. 
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By reading between the lines of 
the outlook statements of the various 
government agencies, it can be de- 
duced that most of the prognostica- 
tors feel it would be expecting too 
much to have 1957 business exceed 
the amazing record of 1956. The tone 
is much the same as it was a year 
ago, When no one predicted that 1956 
would be a better year than 1955. 


Demand for automobiles is being 
stimulated by the rapidity with 
which dispersal of population is tak- 
ing place. For a long time suburban 
growth was on the fringe of cities 
within reach of public transporta- 
tion. In recent vears population has 
pushed farther out. This has made 
two cars to the family almost a neces- 
sity in many Cases. And two salaries 
per household often make two cars 
possible. 


While agreeing that housing should 
absorb its share of the strength in 
keeping total demands for credit in 
line with total supply, Albert M. 
Cole, administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, says that 
under present regulatory policies, the 
construction rate of new homes in 
this calendar year is 17 per cent 
under that prevailing a year ago. 

He thinks the restrictions have 
been uneven and unequal. “Those 
best able to pay the rising cost of 
money, he said, “stay in the market. 
But those unable to meet the compe- 
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tition are eventually frozen out.” 

The construction industry as a 
whole will show a 4 per cent higher 
rate in 1956 than in 1955, but the 
increase will have come as a result 
of demand for industrial expansion. 
He said there is an “impatient de- 
mand” on the part of American 
families for more housing. “Rising 
money rates and_ tightening of 
credit,” says Cole, pressing 
heavily on home mortgage financing. 
We have reached a point where we 
must not risk a continued dropoff 
in the availability of home financing. 
With a new building season only a 
few months off, the Government must 
act affirmatively to see that housing 


production is protected.” 
» { Qs 
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Price supports for farm commodi- 
ties continue at a high level. The 
total of the Federal investment in 
inventories owned outright, plus 
loans outstanding, will be $8.5 bil- 
lion at the end of December, it is 
estimated. While the increase over 
1955 will not be large, still it is an 
increase. Wheat, cotton corn 
account for 85 per cent of the total. 
Tobacco adds 7 per cent, and the 
remainder is scattered 
than twenty commodities. In contrast 
with the general trend is the decline 
in inventories of dairy products. That 
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investment has declined from nearly 
$600 million to $171 million. Addi- 
tional borrowing authority probably 
will have to be asked for 1957. 


When the highly conservative 
management of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis indulges in 
optimism, it has special significance 
in the opinion of officers of the SyS- 
tem in Washington. The bank man- 
agement emphasizes that “strength 
keynotes’ the economy of that dis- 
trict, with the “over-all sales picture 
very strong ; ore shipments are at 
capacity, with borrowings at an all- 
time high, while general business 
activity continues to put pressure on 
prices. “Hustle and bustle” charac- 
terizes conditions in the mining re- 
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There’s no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tone Intercom they just push a 
button and talk— instantly! 

Walking time becomes work- 
ang time. Telephone lines are 





EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. R-2, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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TODAY, SiR! 
















kept open for outside calls; 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 

Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 


PLUS “BUILT-IN” COURTESY! 

Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic® signalling 
announces calls by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 





It sounds interesting. Send me the following— 
at no cost or obligation: 
“Talk Lines”’—Case Name 
history magazine | 
Information on: + 
‘ Firm 
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¢ handling one of 
your miniatwization 
prolems ¢ 


en 


your miniaturized assemblies at lower cos‘ 


Solve the big problems of small assemblies by letting 
Elgin produce them for you at lower cost. Elgin puts the 
highly trained people and specialized facilities needed 

to handle miniaturized components at your service. 


After all, miniaturization has been our business for years. 


Read about Elgin’s ‘Practical Miniaturization’. Our 
booklet tells how Elgin has helped others... how 
Elgin can help you. Write today for your copy. 
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ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 


MICRONICS DIVISION e ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
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Lawlor Photograph from Devaney 


Management views on questions of 


corporate Christmas giving, public 


relations, and commercial atomic power. 


AS REPORTED TO GROVER AMEN 


What do you feel is the best 
approach to the problem of 
corporate Christmas giving? 


ROBERT C. HOOD 
President. Ansul Chemical Co. 


Christmas, in busi- 
Ness clS well clS 
personal relation- 
ships, can be a 
time of — sincere 
good will. We dont 
teel that imposing 


a strict ban on all 





giving is the best 
wav to eliminate the abuses. We ban 
the lavish oitt that can be construed 
as an attempt to gain influence. But 
we attempt to achieve a balance by 
three principal rules of thumb. 

1. Each Christmas, contributions 
are made for the upkeep of a Euro- 
pean or Korean war orphan for the 
following year. This subscription is 
made in the name of editors with 
whom we have been associated in 
the past year and is given to them as 
a Christmas present. We have receiv- 
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ed many letters from editors telling 
us that this form of Christmas pres 
ent—making them foster parents of 
orphaned yvoungsters—is valued more 
highly than any other gift they receive 
at Christmas. 

2. Christmas giving to customers 
is a personal matter, and we leave 
selection of the gift to our individual 
salesmen. Each is aware of our ban on 
lavish giving. But, if the salesman 
wants to provide some small gift, he 
does so with our approval. 

3. Another Ansul approach to the 
gift problem is to remember custom 
ers on their birthdavs. We _ believe 
almost everyone is remembered at 
Christmas time. But during the year, 
most companies do little, it anything, 
in the way of personal remem- 
brances. Over the past ten years, 
our salesmen have determined the 
birthdates of hundreds of customers 
with whom they deal and have given 
the information to our headquarters 
in Marinette, Wis. We 
pound cheesepacks to each with a 
birthday wish. During the last dec- 
ade we have given away tons of the 
finest aged cheddar. We know it's 


send one- 
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QUALITY 
V> Ton 
® Complete Bearing Contro! Birt 


Throughout 
® Self-Aligning Dual 
Actuate on Uneven Floors 
12-volt 


Floor Brakes 


® Synchronized Heavy Duty 
System 

® Self-Contained Charger and 
Tapered Current Contro! 


APPLICATIONS 


@ Hydraulic loading, unloading, 
stacking, moving, lifting any type 
of material ...in large or small 
plants ...in most every industry 
Transferring dies and stock, op- 
erating in narrow (28’’) aisles, 
stacking drums, crates, appli- 
ances, skids, pallets, etc.; Taul- 
gate loading and _ unloading, 
loading and unloading freight 
cars, “handy man” operations. 


DEMONSTRATION 


The Challenger can be demon- 
strated in your plant without ob- 
ligation upon request. 


Write for BIG JOE'S 
IiBH’ Handbook which 


Handling Problems. 
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Manufacturing Company 
| 57 Ralph Hines Road 

| Wisconsin Dells, 
Wisconsin 
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How many times today have you tried 





to locate a member of your staff in a 
hurry? 

Everyone in your organization is 
within 5 seconds of your desk when 
you have a Stromberg-Carlson com- 
munications system. 

The instant contact provided by 
voice paging means greater efficiency, 
because you get the answers you want 
when you want them. 

It means substantial reductions in 





personnel expense, because no one 
need be sent on time-consuming, 
money-wasting “‘manhunts.” 

It means improved customer rela- 
tions, because you get quick answers 
to their questions from the right 
people on your staff. 

All-call alarm provides voice facili- 
ties for immediate warning and in- 
structions in an emergency. 

All this can be yours at no capital 
expense. Through our unique lease 
arrangement you may have anything 
from a simple telephone intercom to 
a complete public address, paging and 





music distribution system. 





“There is nothing finer 
than a Stromberg-Carlson” 
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Mail this coupon today for a 
FREE SURVEY of your needs. 
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appreciated because if some custom- 
er is inadvertently missed one year; 

r the parcel goes astray, we get let- 
ters asking, “Wheres my cheese?” 
We get it on the road in the next 
mail. 


H. W. HUBER 
President, ]. M. Huber Corporation 


The question of 
Christmas gifts has 
been a recurring 
perplexity. We re- 
alize that the in- 
tentions of the giv- 
ers are friendly and 
in the spirit of the 
occasion celebrat- 
ed and that the spirit of the receiver 
is the same. But the relationship 
recognized by the gift is a business 
relationship; hence the gift has a 
business purpose. 

[Inasmuch as we insist that mem- 
bers of our organization make deci- 
sions on company affairs entirely on 
the basis of company interest, with- 
out regard to personal consideration, 
anything tending to detract trom this 
objective is to be discouraged. Gifts 
to our company personnel could 
have that effect, and they could be 
detrimental to the interest of the giv- 
ing company as well. 

Aside from small tokens for adver- 
tising purposes, we have banned 
gifts. A letter is sent to our suppliers 
asking that no gifts of any kind be 
offered to our personnel, and our 
own personnel are directed to return 
any gifts they receive. Gifts by this 
company to the employees of other 
companies are also prohibited. 


What are your industry’s 
immediate goals regarding 
use of atomic energy? 


W. DEE SHEPHERD 

Sales Manager 

Commercial Atomic Power 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


Conservative  esti- 
mates indicate that 
there is 20 to 209 
times as much po- 
tential energy in 
uranium and thori- 
um as can be 
found in _ fossil 
fuels. It is impor- 
tant to realize that such a vast source 
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Thomas H. Burkheimer 
BUILDING MANAGER 
Tower Building 
Seattle, Washington 


“Our tenants use 50% less towels with Westroll’’ 


“Our tenants were using three, four — and often more — fold paper towels. Now, with 
Westroll Towels in West’s Micromatic Cabinets, they turn the small crank on the 
cabinet and use only half 4s many,” says Mr. THOMAS H. BURKHEIMER, 


Manager of the Tower Building, one of Seattle’s major office buildings. 


“Not only is this a tremendous savings in money, but our janitors no longer lose time 
picking up discarded towels from the floor, many of which had hardly been used. 


Washroom litter has virtually disappeared 


Would similar results interest you? Send the coupon, 
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WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY, 42-16 West Street, Lono Island City 1, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities * In Canada: 5621-23 Casqrain Ave., Montreal 


LARGEST COMPANY OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 





Please send your free folder on cutting towel costs with Westroll. 
Please have a West representative telephone for an appointment 
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Mail this coupon with your letterhead to Dept. ] 
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for energy is available. Each genera- 
tion of the world’s increasing popu- 
lation seeks to enjoy a higher stand- 
ard of living, which requires more 
and more energy. 

The work now going on in the na- 
industrial and governmental 
establishments is showing how the 
atom can be effectively used to pro- 
duce power. While the commercial 
industry will eventu-: 
ally spread-eagle all aspects of Amer- 
the electric utility in- 
dustry is now pioneering an evalua- 
tion of commercial atomic power. By 
the year 1962, approximately 1 mil- 
lion kilowatts of electricity ie be 
generated from presently planned 
projects. This will represent an ex- 
penditure of approximately $250 mil- 
lion by private industry. 

But since the applic: ition of the 
atom to commercial power presents 
so large a potential block of energy, 
a careful technical evaluation must 
be made to define the most effective 
reactor types in which the uranium 
can be utilized. 


converter 
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or coupling? 


atomic power 


ican industry. 


for unbiased* 


recommendations, 


consult 
Twin Disc! 


+ 


Single-Stage 
Torque Converter 


What do you believe is our 
strongest challenge in the area 
of company public relations? 











THOMAS J. DEEGAN, JR. 
Vice President 
New York Central Railroad 


A basic public 1 
lations policy that 
can be applied to 
either a large cor- 
poration or a small 
business, to the ad- 
ministration of gov- 
ernment, or to an 
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TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin * HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, 


Branches or Sales Engineering Offices: Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles * Newark * New Orleans * Tulsa 
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individual is that 
facts and forthrightness must be the 
rule all public relationships. No 
longer can business withdraw itself 
from public view; that being so, it 
should be prepared to state its posi- 
tion in a direct fashion. Since all hu- 
man relationships are predicated on 
good faith, the corporate body must 
strive constantly to good 
faith between itself and its various 
audiences. 

[ do not believe that a corporation 
can or should withhold what is clear- 
ly a matter of public interest, nor can 
it camoufi: ige its intentions. The wise 
leaders of management today know 
all too well that public deception 
leads to early destruction. 
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NUMBER 5 OF A SERIES 


How companies There are 23 Standard Oil Division offices in 

the Mid-America area. Industrial lubrication 
with multi-plant operations specialists are on the staffs of each of these 
offices. Most of these men are college trained, 
have engineering degrees, and have gradu- 
ated from Standard Oil's Sales Engineering 
School. All are experienced in providing tech- 
nical assistance on industrial lubrication, 
metalworking, heating, automotive lubrica- 


: tion, in. fact any industria! operation where 
INDUSTRIAL TECHNICAL SERVICE 3 ¥ 


produ:ts of petroleum are used. 


benefit by using 


Companies with multi-plant operation can get 
this technical service from Standard Oil inilus- 
trial specialists at any of their plant locations. 


A typical example of Standard technical service. 


General Electric has twelve manufacturing 
plants in three Midwest states served by 
Standard Oil. Each plant is only a few nmniles 
from a Standard Oil division office. 


At one G-E plant in Michigan, Standarci Oil 
man Joseph Keusch made a lubrication survey 
of nearly 200 pieces of machinery as the 
equipment was delivered before the plant 
went into operation. This survey was followed 
up with a plant inspection report identifying 
the machinery, the parts to be lubricated, the 
method of lubrication and the recommended 
lubricants to use. 


These recommendations, plant management 
can depend upon. Joe Keusch is well quali- 
fied to give them. Joe has been doing indus- 
trial technical service work at Standard for 
nine years. He has an engineering degree 
from the University of Notre Dame and has 
graduated from the Standard Oil Sales Engi- 
neering School. And Joe is always nearby. The 
Standard Oil office where he headquarters is 
less than 30 miles from the G-E plant. 


Men like Joe Keusch are on duty at all 
Standard Oil offices. They would like to serve 
you, Call the Standard Oi] office nearest you 
«for their help. Or write Standard Oil Com- 
pany, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, III. 
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McBEE “ 
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“Sure we can give vou 60-day delivery!’ 
said the boss. ‘“‘Let’s have the details. We'll 
send out for lunch.”’ He doesn’t know it yet, 
but those hamburgers will cost him plenty. 


When that order hits the shop, there won’t 
be enough capacity to handle it. Other jobs 
will suffer...customers will get sore... 
overtime will kill off a big slice of potential 
profit. 

Here’s a case where the Kevsort Plant 
Control Plan would have made the differ- 
ence. With a weekly work-load summary 
of every department’s manpower avail- 
abilitv, the boss could have foreseen the 








problems of rush delivery. He would have 
known in time that to meet the deadline — 
and still ship to other customers — some 
jobs would have to be diverted or extré 
shifts added. 

The Kevsort Plant Control Plan can supply 
every fact vou need for production and 
cost control. Plus the on time, accurate 
reports that provide a regular check on 
performance. Monthly, weekly, daily — as 
vour needs require. At remarkably low cost. 
The nearby McBee man has a presentation 
which will show you how it’s done. Phone 
him, or write us. 


Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio « 


Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


Offices in principal cities * In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 











HIGHLIGHTS and sidelights 





comment by 


_ “KK. Gard ner 


When two can do 
better than one 
The heat ' 
atomic radiation, antibiotics, and 
other modern “miracles” may seem a 
bit impractical as industrial tools 
when considered by themselves. 


yump. solar energy. 
| 5 


But they don't have to be applied 
that way. In some areas, for exam- 
ple, the high cost of electrical energy 
may put the heat pump far out of 
reach as the sole heating method for 
a house or business structure. But 
with solar energy supplying supple- 
mentary heat, the heat pump may be 
quite practical. (The reverse may be 
true, too: A heat pump may make a 
primary solar heating unit econom- 
ical. ) 

Use of food 


atomic radiation in 


processing is another example. The 
high level of radiation needed for 
complete preservation often causes 
undesirable taste, color, and odor 
changes. But, as C. F. Niven, Jr. of 
the American Meat Institute Foun- 
dation pointed out to a recent meet- 
ing of the Atomic Industrial Forum, 
radiation could become most usetul 
to the tood industry if properly 
applied. 


For the present, he believes, radia- 
tion should be considered as a means 
of extending the shelf life of fresh 
meats, rather than of providing long- 
term preservation. Then, a low-level 
radiation treatment, accompanied by 
treatment with such “broad-spec- 
trum” antibiotics as oxytetracycline, 
could be most useful. It should per- 








Think you’ve got problems? 
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This king-sized slide rule is Bell Telephone 


Laboratories answer to one problem in de- 
signing direct-current meters: establishing 
the correct damping characteristics. The 
problem can be set up with only two equa- 
tions: but there are seven variables. Solving 
them by trial-and-error methods took far 
too long and charts were much too compli- 
cated. An electronic computer could do the 
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job, but the problem isn’t big enough and 
doesn't come up often enough to justify 
computer use. But this slide rule does the 
trick, quickly and efficiently. P. M. Mackoft 
of BTL has the answer in just a few min- 
utes. Like many an “old fashioned” tool, 
such slide rules can still do yeoman service 
in industry. (For another example on pro- 
duction scheduling, see Oct, 1954, page 80. ) 

















90% of overhead 
servicing can be 
done faster and 
safer with these 
ECONOMY Hi-Reach 
Telescopers! 
















































Model LB 





Model PUL 











Hi-Reach Telescopers 
Four heiachts 20 ft. to 35 ft 
Standard Models from $1510.00 up. 











Model PUL 
Three Standard Models 
No. 1 — Lift 10’ 9” $370.00 
No. 2—Lift 11‘ 9” $390.00 
No. 3— Lift 15’0 $400.00 








Rubber tired wheels $10.00 extra 
FOB. Chicago 


Custom built Hi-Reach Telescopers up to 100 ft. 













Write for complete catalogue 
Headquarters for standard and special 
built overhead service lifters and material 
handling equipment since 1901 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 


4516 W. Lake St., Chicago 24, Ill. 
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mit prepackaging of fresh meats at 
the wholesale level—where it is most 
economical, and the level of radia- 
tion could be low enough to prevent 
undesirable flavor and odor changes. 

The same kind of thinking applies 
Radiation 
can promote chemical changes, just 
as heat does. But heat damages many 
materials, and a high level of radia- 
tion is likely to be both dangerous 
and costly. A combination of the two 
should permit a lower level of opera- 


to chemical processing. 


tion, with savings all the way around. 


Promotion a |‘Americaine 


A bright idea, well executed, is 
bringing plenty of well-deserved 
publicity to Publicker Distillers 
Products, Inc. A leading supplier of 
industrial Publicker 
produces and markets the table va- 
riety, introducing its 
American-made Cavalier Vodka. 

From Publicker 


president John L. Leban came this 


alcohol. also 


and is now 


executive vice 
announcement: 

“Historical researchers have just 
unearthed incontrovertible evidence 
that vodka, as an alcoholic beverage, 
was first made in America. The Rus- 
sians, contrary to popular opinion, 

















Does the Frank Lloyd Wright design on 
Taliesin fabrics and wall 


these Schumacher 
papel look familiar? It should. The inspira- 
thought at first it 
Actually 
its an adaptation of a floor 
plan for a trade show. Either wav, it looks 
like a cood bet for office as well as home 
Schumacher makes the fabrics 
with wall- 
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tion was industrial. We 
was a printed circuit Schumache1 
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lt} several colon combinations. 
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MEANDERING DELIVERIES 


Route your trucks the SHORTEST WAY every trip. The time 
ond gas used by your drivers looking for unknown streets 
will buy a hundred maps like Hearne’s Street 
Map of your city and county crea. 

Printed in six colors; street names ore in big, 
block type, and instantly spotted with Hearne’s 
patented, automatic Street Finder. (See border) 

Over 100,000 truck owners use Hearne maps 
every day to give customers better service and 
cut truck mileoge. Many users claim they save 
the cost of the mop in a single day's use. 


HEARNE BROTHERS 


America’s Largest Manufacturers of Commercial 
and School Maps 


25th Floor National Bank Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 





Send for FREE ILLUSTRATED CATA} 
LOG, containing seven large scole 
maps showing in color the orea 
covered by ovr 400 large scale 
street maps. Absolutely no obli- 
gation, ne selesmoan will call. 
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44° by 65° wall maps of any American city, $42.50 each 
F.O.B. your office. 

44” by 65° wall maps of any American county, $42.50 
each F.O.B. your office. 

44” by 65° wall maps of any state in the Union, $42.50 
each F.O.B. your office. 


If in your operation you use salesmen, our city-county street maps might save your men 
considerable time. Test after test conclusively proves that this type personne! will make 
more calls more often if you make it convenient. Our city-county street maps locate 
instantly and mechanically for your salesmen, any street address in any American city. 
We will promptly mail one of your secretaries a brochure. 











Remember when you were a kid—how the new model cars seemed 
to have everything? How you couldn't think of a thing to improve 
them? How you wondered “where can they go from here?” And 
each year you saw the automotive industry's answer—with exciting 
advances in styling, engineering, performance and economy. 

Now another year has rolled around, and once again the new 
models seem to have everything. Yet today’s achievements are simply 
the challenge, inspiration and promise of still better cars to come. 

From its inception, Borg-Warner has worked hand in hand with 
the automotive industry, contributing its engineering skills and pro- 
duction facilities to many noteworthy accomplishments. 

Today 19 of the 20 makes of cars use B-W parts such as automatic 
transmissions, torque converters, clutches, radiators, oil coolers, uni- 
versal joints, timing chains, and many others. Back of each is the basic 
B-W idea: “Design it better—make it better.” In this way, through 


many industries, Borg-Warner serves America every day. 


Almost every American benefits 


every day from the products of 


BorG-WaRNER 











actually secured the formula third 
hand, following a Viki foray to 
this country.” 

So far, so good. But many compa- 
nies would let the idea drop there. 
The thing that makes this promotion 
effort noteworthy is that Publicker 
found a good story to back up its 
statement. Its public relations repre- 
sentatives haunted museums and 
scoured the literature. They came 
up with a scientific paper, prepared 
at a leading university, tracing the 


Oo 
IS 


origins of alcoholic beverages in the 
New World and showing the sim- 
ilarity between vodka and an ancient 
Peruvian beverage called chakta. 

Vodka, Publicker proudly claims, 
is as American as the potato, from 
which the Peruvian beverage was 
made. And the company has as fine 
a promotion idea as has come down 
the line in a long time. 

P. S. Cavalier Vodka will be avail- 
able in matched decanter gift sets 
with other Publicker products. 


Watch those fires 


Our bill for fire losses is likely to 
run over $1 billion this year. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
tabulation for the first nine months 
showed an increase of nearly LQ per 
cent over 1955—and the heating sea- 
son, with its many special hazards, 
hadnt even begun. 

Mavbe this is a good time to check 
your plant again to make sure ex- 
tinguishing systems are in good 
working condition, flammable ma- 
terials are properly stored. welders 
are observing proper precautions, 
electrical wiring is in good condition. 
non-sparking equipment is used in 
potentially hazardous areas, and 
smoking rules are observed. 


Atoms in everyday terms 


Atomic energy is brought down to 
plant level and explained in clear, 
interesting terms in a little booklet, 
ABC's of Atomic Radiation, prepared 
by the Nuclear Division of Glenn L. 
Martin (Baltimore) for its employ- 
ees. It's well worth reading, and 
companies that use, or plan to use, 
radioactive materials might well fol- 
low Martins example in preparing 
information for their own employees. 
Material of this type can do much to 
allay the fears and prevent the acci- 
dents that may so easily crop up 
(see July, page 35). 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION, 310 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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TACONITE: 


This is what it takes 


Reserve Mining Company, jointly 
Armco and Re- 
public Steel, is justifiably proud of 
its new plant and process for turning 
cent } 
iron ore into useful high-grade ( 62.65 


owned subsidiary of 


low-grade (25 per taconite 
per cent ) material. To show techni- 
cal experts how the job is done, 
RMC engineers prepared detailed 
How charts and the diagram pictured 
above. But what about the people 
who arent technically trained? Taco- 


dust-sized grains combined into pellets 





Balling Drum 


magnetite grains freed from unwanted minerals 
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Pellet Hardening Furnace 


Plant 


discharge 


nite is important to them. too. The 


drawings below are Reserves an- 
swer. They prove that a light, but 
still accurate, touch can bring even 
the most complex system down to 
the basic principles that everyone 
can understand. The sequence pic- 
tured shows: (1) crushing the ore: 
separating the magnetic iron 


( 4 





particles; (3) forming the particles 
balls: (4) 


balls so they can be handled easily. 


into heat-hardening the 
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rotects the records that protect your business—and at point of use! 


One of over 120 Remington Rand products and by Memington Fk cura 


systems for the filing, finding, storing, housing, con- DIVIS OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
densing, protecting, controlling or copying of records. 

For the complete SAFE-FILE story write for free 

booklet (SC685) to Remington Rand, Room 2203, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 





Sales Pause 


HOW MUCH IMPORTANCE to at- 
tach to the scattered bits of evidence 
that business might be slackening in 
some major industries was a question 
tor business analysts as 1956 drew to 
a booming completion. 

In seven of the twelve Federal Re- 
Districts, department store 
sales dropped below year-ago levels 
in late October and early November. 
New contracts for fabricated struc- 
tural steel declined in September tor 
the fifth consecutive month, fell 28 
per cent below a vear ago. Manufac- 
turers new order volume dropped off 
in September and was slightly below 
that in September 1955. 


serve 


Sales at peak, but... 


The decline in department store 
sales was Much of it 
was attributed to a slackness in ap- 
parel buying, presumably as a result 
of the unseasonably warm weather in 
some areas. According to spot reports 
from Dun & Bradstreet othces in 140 
cities scattered across the country, 
total retail volume in October was 
about 2 per cent above a year ago, 
notwithstanding the somewhat slow- 
er buying in the latter two weeks. 

Retailers. who built up their inven- 
tories in anticipation of an unusually 
Fall, were often disappointed 
when sales than is 
usual for the season. It was hoped 
that the pace of retail volume would 
pick-up before Christmas. If this 
year s Christmas business does not 
surpass last year's peak, retailers may 
find their inventories uncomfort: bly 
large at the year-end. 

Although retail dollar volume was 
at an all-time high of $155 billion for 
the first ten months of 1956, the aver- 
age rate of gain from a year ago re- 
onde to less than 3 per cent, com- 
pared with 4 per cent for the first 
six months, almost 7 per cent for the 
first three months. 

[It is interesting that the year-to- 


inconclusive. 


busv 


increased less 
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Backlogs Up 


Payrolls Expand 


vear rates of gain in disposable per- 
sonal income dipped, too, from al- 
most 8 per cent in the first quarter, 
to 6 per cent in the second quarter, 
and 5 per cent in the third quarter. 
When allowance is made tor the rise 
prices, both the unit 
retail sales and the pur- 


in consumers 
volume of 
chasing power of disposable income 
compare somewhat less favorably 
with last vear $ totals. 

Although there seemed to be a 
growing certainty 
that prices were heading higher, only 
a small minority felt that they would 
be less well off next vear and that 
1957 might be a bad time to buy. The 
typical family felt confident about 
its future income and financial situ- 
ation, according to the nation-wide 
survey of consumer expectations and 
buying plans conducted by the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in the early Fall. 

While support for various kinds 
hardware. 


among consumers 


of household furnishings, 


durable 


ago In 


While manufacturers’ orders Lor 
goods tell 6 per cent below 
Si ptember, backlogs rOsS¢ 
cent higher than Septembe r 1955. 
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Credit Tight 


and paints may derive from consum- 
ers intentions to continue household 
repairs and improvements at 1956s 
record rate, the market for washing 
machines and stoves appeared to be 
shrinking, possibly because of a de- 


cline in home-purchase plans. 


New deal for dealers 


about 
as many re ‘trigerators, television sets, 


(Consumers planned to buy 


and new cars in 1957 as they did this 
vear, thought they 
crease their buving of used cars. The 


and might in- 


intentions to buy new cars were 
formulated before the 
of the 1957 models. The 
response to the 
tinued, may result in some upward 


introduction 
enthusiastic 
new models, if con- 
earlier plans. 

pront 
dealers appeared 
although 
still somewhat below a vear ago. The 
Detroit automobile dealers surveved 
by The Wall Street Journal in mid- 
November all claimed to be getting 
the full “suggested list price tor the 


revision of the 
Both = sales 


among automobile 


and margins 


be rising in November. 


new models. 


Manufacturers’ orders high 


The slide in new contracts for fab- 
ricated structural steel brought new 
order volume more closely in line 
with shipments. Backlogs in early 
October were equivalent to armost a 
vears production at the average rate 
in the first nine 
continued 


months of 1956, as- 
suring high output tor 
most of 1957. 

It is expected that the heavy steel 
used in building industrial »'ants 
and machinery will remain hard to 
get through most of 1957. Steel ingot 
production reached an all-t'me high 
in October, 
rates in early November. 

Although manufacturers’ 
durable goods declined in 


was sustained at peak 


new Ofr- 
ders for 
September, backlogs edged upward, 
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LOCATION 
FACTS 


Where to find the 
labor skills you need 


A suitable labor supply, with appro- 
priate skills, is of prime importance In 
your plant location decisions. 

Supplying all the facts about the labor 
potential at any site in New York State 
is our business. The data will be com- 
plete, accurate and current. 

Our data will include a breakdown of 
the present industrial labor force by 
skills, sex and age groups, as well as an 
informed estimate of the percentage of 
the total labor force presently available. 
We also will provide characteristic re- 
gional rates for the specific job titles you 
will be considering or the ranges of rates 
for more general labor requirements. In 
addition, we will assemble for you a 
detailed history of labor-management 
relationships at any specific New York 
State locality. 

Labor won’t be your only consideration 
in deciding on a new plant location. You 
will want complete facts on markets, 
water, available sites or buildings, power, 
fuel, transportation and raw materials. 
And you will want information on these 
as they apply to the successful operation 


»f a specific plant. 


A tailor-made report 


Any or all of the factors important to 
your analysis will be covered in a con- 
fidential report to you—tailored to your 
needs. It will be prepared by an experi- 
enced professional staff to cover either 
New York State locations of your choice, 
or, if you wish, sites which we will select 


on the basis of your needs. 


Qur booklet, “‘“Industrial Location Serv- 
ices,’ explains what we can do jor you, 
To pet VYVour jree COpyY, write me at the 
New York State Department of Commerce, 
Room 572, 112 State Street, Albany 7, 


Neu ) orr. 


rhe 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
COMMISSIONER OF COMMERCE 
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™ WORKERS NEEDED 


@ UNEMPLOYMENT AT 6 PER CENT OR MORE 
OF THE LOCAL LABOR FORCE 


Qualified workers were apparently rather hard to find in 54 of the major employ ment centers 
this Fall. The increased use of overtime and out-of-area recruitment were sometimes truit- 
ful wavs of combating worker shortages. The data in the chart are from the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Securitv’s bi-monthly summary of the labor market in September. Employment 
conditions existing at the time of the survey were expected to continue to the end of 1956. 


amounting to about four and one- 
half months’ output at current rates. 
New orders for non-durable goods 
were steady, at a slightly higher level 
than a year ago. 

Tool and die manufacturers expect 
that their sales for 1956 will be at an 
all-time record and think they will 
do as well in 1957. Although back- 
logs are not large, many tool and die 
producers expect to have all the or- 
ders they can handle. Many orders 
are arriving for 1958 retooling pro- 
grams and most plants are currently 
working overtime. 

The physical volume of industrial 
production reached a new peak In 
October, about 2 per cent above a 
year ago and exactly half again as 
large as the average for the years 
1947 to 1949. The output of con- 
sumer durables edged upward with 
the expansion in automobile manu- 
facturing. Factories producing metals 
and machinery scheduled production 
at peak rates. 


Hiring active 


Hovering near record levels, em- 
ployment seemed bound not to falter 
tor the rest of 1956. The usual sea- 
sonal declines in activity in such in- 


dustries as construction and food 


DUN 


processing may be offset to a large 
extent by increased hiring at the air- 
craft, automobile, tabricated metals, 
and electrical machinery plants. 
Employers in most areas of the 
country expected to expand their 
payrolls in the closing months of 





WEEKLY BUSINESS SIGNPOSTS 


SELECTED 
BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest Previous Year 
Week* Week Ago 


Steel Ingot Production 246 247 242 
Ten Thousand Tons 


Bituminous Coal Mined 104 102 102 


Hundred Thousand Tons 


Automobile Production 166 . 207 
Thousand Cars and Trucks 


Electric Power Output = 116 ; 11] 


Ten Million KW Hours 


Freight Carloadings 764 77: 767 


Thousand Cars 


Department Store Sales 137 14] 
Index Number (1947 
1949= 100) 


Wholesale Prices 93 89 
Index Number (1947~ 
1949 = 100) 


Bank Clearings 13] 102 
Hundred Million Dollars 


Money in Circulation : 308 
Hundred Million Dollars 


Business Failures 219 271 207 
Number of Failures 


*Steel data for the fourth week of November: coal and 
sales for the second week: all others for third week. 


* Sources: Amer. tron & Steel Inst.; Bureau of Mines; 
Automotive News; Edison Elec. Inst.; Assn. of Amer. Rail- 
roads; Bureauof LaborStatistics; DUN & BRADSTRLET.INC. 
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1956, according to the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security's latest survey of 
employer hiring pl: ins. The tradition- 
al hiring of extra sales help for the 
holidays boosted employment in re- 
tail trade in November and e arly De- 
cember. 

The number of major employment 
areas with a “substantial labor sur- 
plus” was at 24 in September, two 
fewer than a year ago (chart on page 
26). Of these 24 areas where un- 
employment was a major problem, 
seven were major automobile cen- 
ters, five were dependent primarily 
on coal mining, four were textile cen- 
ters, and six havent an adequate in- 
dustrial base to support a growing 
population all year-round. In ‘the two 
remaining areas, the substantial un- 
employment was attributed to local 
cutbacks in the railroad equipment 
and farm machinery industries. Most 
of the serious unemployment result- 
ed from long-term dislocations, not 
directly related to current business 
conditions. 

There were about 66 million peo- 
ple employed in November, roughly 
2 per cent more than a year ago. Un- 
employment, at about 2 million, was 
some 17 per cent less than last year 
and approaching the barest mini- 
mum. 


Long view in building 


While it was generally agreed that 
industrial and public construction 
would be sustained at extraordinarily 
high levels in 1957, appraisals of the 
home building outlook varied wide- 
ly. The consensus among home build- 
ers was that housing starts in 1957 
would drop about 10 per cent below 
1956's volume, according to a survey 
by the National Association of Home 
Builders. 

In contrast, Albert Cole, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administrator, predict- 
ed that 1957 housing starts will con- 
tinue at this years rate of about 1.1 
million units. 

Still more optimistically, a huge 
rise in home building was forecast 
tor the next 25 years by three econ- 
omists, Dr. Leo Grebler, Dr. David 
Blank, and Dr. Louis Winnick. The 
three men prepared a study called 
‘Capital Formation in Residential 
Real Estate’ fér the National Bureau 
DECEMBER 1956 


of Economic Research and Columbia 
University s Institute for Urban Land 
Use and Housing Studies. 

The first penetrating 
long-term trends in housing construc- 
tion and its financing in the United 
States, the study provides some im- 
portant clues to the long-term out- 
look. 

It is believed by the three experts 
that in the quarter-century from 1950 
to 1975 there will be more new 
homes built than in any other com- 
parable period. Although an aver- 
age of 1.1 million new homes were 


analvsis of 


built each vear between 1951 and 


1955, the experts think that post-war 
building has not satisfied the demand 
for new homes. 

These are some of the reasons ad- 
vanced in favor of the expansion in 
home construction. The number of 
new households formed in the next 
25 vears is likely to be larger than in 
any previous period on record. De- 
molitions of existing dwellings to 
make way for highways and urban 
redeve lopme nt is steadily incre asing. 
Obsolescence and the enforcement of 
local building codes is resulting in a 
decrease in the existing stock of 
houses. Continued gains in real in- 
come may result in a further expan- 
vacation 


sion in the demand _ for 


houses. Summer homes. and week- 


Almost steady increases in consumers prices 
in the nine years since 1947 have cost con- 
sumers more than $287 billion in lost pur- 
chasing power, an amount greater than their 
entire disposal le person il income tor 1956. 


THE INROADS OF INFLATION 


BILLIONS 


DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 
IN CURRENT DOLLARS 


BUYING POWER 
IN 1947 DOLLARS 


1948 1950 1952 1954 
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The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulat 
Company, Appliance Controls Divi 
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Consult 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 


if your ’57 plans 
call for added cash 
—$25,000 or MILLIONS 


Knowledge of this COMMERCIAL CREDIT method of 
advancing funds to supplement working capital may make 
it possible for you to take advantage of business oppor- 
tunities that might otherwise be missed. Experience has 
proved that COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s Commercial Financing 
Plan is usually able to provide more cash than ts available 
from other sources. Important also, is the fact that this 
plan provides funds continuously (if needed) without 


negotiation for renewal. 


This Method is quick, with funds usually available 3 to 
5 days after first contact. It 1s simple, functions automatic- 
ally without interfering with ownership or management. 
It is reasonable in cost. There are no preliminary expenses. 
There are no long-term fixed commitments. The one charge 
is tax deductible. 


For Additional Facts contact the nearest COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT CORPORATION Office listed here. BALTIMORE 1; 
200 W. Baltimore St. CHICAGO 6; 222 W. Adams St. Los 
ANGELES 14; 722 S. Spring St. NEw York 17; 100 E. 42nd 
St. SAN FRANCISCO 6; 112 Pine St. Just say ““Send me more 
information about the plan described in Dun’s Review & 
Modern Industry.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY ’S subsidiaries, during 
the past year, advanced over one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to supplement their cash working 
capital. The total volume of its finance subsidiaries amount- 
ed to over three and one-half billion dollars. 


Capital and Surplus 
over $200,000,000 
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end country places; according to the 
Census, the number of such dwell- 
ings doubled between 1940 and 1950. 


Credit needs expanding 


One of the most interesting ideas 
proposed is that while the real pur- 
chasing power of families has rough- 
ly doubled since 1890, the actual 
purchasing power spent for a dwell- 
ing dropped 40 per cent. The com- 
petition for the consumers dollar 
from such diversions as the automo- 
bile, restaurant meals, modern home 
appliances, and increased emphasis 
on vacations and entertainment were 
responsible for the decline in the rel- 
ative importance of housing. 

Whereas in 1891. about 8.2 per 
cent of physical production was put 
into housing, the proportion declined 
to 3.7 per cent in 1929, and to 2.7 per 
cent in 1950. 

It is asserted that in the last few 
vears consumers have apparently 
preferred to devote more oft their 
real gains in income to better hous- 
ing. The actual purchasing power in- 
vested in the average new house rFOSe 
from $4,064 in 1953 to $4,174 in 1954, 
and jumped to $4.622 in 1955 (these 
figures are in terms of the purchasing 
power of the 1929 dollar ) 

The economists warn that sources 
of mortgage capital may be consider- 
ably harder to find than in past peri- 
ods. It is thought that the search for 
new mortgage funds may intensify 
and the pressure for greater Govern- 
ment participation may increase. 

Not many home builders expected 
any ease 1n the availability of mort- 
gage loans in 1957. The Federal Re- 
serve Board seemed determined to 
adhere to its tight credit policy, de- 
spite the pleas of many construction 
industry leaders. 

Privately financed new dwelling 
units put in place in the first ten 
months of 1956 were valued at $11.3 
billion, a drop of 10 per cent from 
the volume in the comparable pe- 
riod a year ago. Total new construc- 
tion was valued at almost $37 bil- 
lion, a gain of 3 per cent from last 





This is a Business Conditions Staft 
Report, prepared by H. Lorraine Car- 
son. Business Conditions Editor. 
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year. Private non-residential building 





was up 16 per cent, public construc- 
tion, 7 per cent. 


$40 billion on the cuff 


The volume of consumers’ short 
and intermediate-term debt at the 
end of September passed the $40 
billion mark for the first time in his- 
tory. The month-to-month rise was 
smaller than last year, with repay- 
ments almost as large as new credit 
extensions. 

The gain in total consumer credit 
outstanding in the first nine months 
of 1956 amounted to $3.8 billion: 
$221 million of this resulted from an 
increase in automobile installment 
paper. In the comparable period of 
1955. total consumer credit increased 
more than $4 billion, with $3.5. bil- 
lion of the expansion attributable to 
installment sales of automobiles. 


Prices up again 


Except for food, the prices paid by 
consumers for all of the major groups 
of goods and services purchased in 
daily living advanced in September. 
The decline in food prices was pri- 
marily seasonal, and due to be short- 
lived. Food prices may be expected 
to advance in the first four or five 
months of 1957, according to a re- 
torecast by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


cent 


The Consumer Price Index, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, was.ata peak of 117.1 (1947- 
1949=100), in September, nearly 2 
per cent above a year ago. Rents, 
housing, and household operations 
costs were higher, and apparel, trans- 
portation, medical care, and recrea- 
tion all were more expensive than in 
both a month ago and a year ago. 

The sensitive wholesale index for 
the prices of 22 raw industrial com- 
modities edged sidewise in October 
and early November, was about 9 
per cent below the average in the 
vears 1947-1949, but slightly above 
last vear's level. | 

The more comprehensive index for 
the prices of hundreds of commodi- 
ties at wholesale was rather stable in 
October and early November, run- 
ning about 15 per cent above the 
1947-1949 average level, 
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f V erifax copies are made in 1 minute for less than 3¢ each 


Sargent & Company, New Haven, 
Conn., leading manufacturer of 
locks and hardware, eliminates re- 
typing and proofreading in order 
handling. 

Three or four copies are needed of 
each page in a customer's order. Now 
... Sargent & Company gets them in 
1 minute for less than 3¢ each with a 
Kodak Verifax Copie r. 

Only half as many clerks are now 
assigned to processing orders, despite 
a 30% 


what's most important -_there’s neve! 


jump in orders handled. And 


a COP\ WY mistake Or OMISSION. Makes 
no difference if orders are 50 pages 


. or call 


for hundreds ot different products in 


are written in ink. . 


long... 


Sargent & Company's 2,000-item line. 
Half the 


dictation and typing—Another speedy 


mail answered without 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Business Photo Methods Division 
343 State St... Rox hester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send “Short Cuts” 
and names OF near by cle alers No obligation. 


Name —— ae Po 
Company 
Street 


City state 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


booklet. a.'9 







short cut is followed by Sargent s pro- 


ali- 


duction planning department it 

swering about 50 letters a day. 
I. Answers to questions about or- 

jotted 


down in margin or at bottom of letter. 


ders Ol relate d subjec tS are 


2_A Veritax copy is made and sent 


to customer... original letter is filed 
away. 


( ustomers welcome the speed) 


rephy the convenience ot not having 
to dig out carbons ot t| Cll I tters Tol 
CTOSS reference. 

Write today for new tre booklet 
re vealing the 10] IMmvenlous short cuts 
which Verifax copying has brought to 
thousands of othces ()) wet In tou h 
with vour nearest Verifax dealer. 
You ll find him listed in the “ve llow 
pages of the phone book, undet ‘Pho- 
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THIS “MECHANIC 
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Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 


Machine lets you breeze through every accounting job with almost pushbutton ease. 


makes error-free accounting decisions 


ITSELF. 


admaZine 


THINKS FOR 
the ‘mechant- 


the 


‘nsimatie s 
cal brain, ente! 
propel 
a motor bar and instantly 
take ‘s off all by ttse lf to 


sequen i 


you simply 
‘amounts on the keyboard... 
nudge 
the 


complete the posting 


We call this br 
(ne 


machine 


sensing panel.’ 
diflere 
irom 


knob. 


even a new 


ain ra! 
pre ( ontrols four 
You 


lob to lob by simply turning 


accounting jobs. switch 


For othe rations (or 


accounting system) you simply slip 


Ope 


in another four-job panel. 


Indeed 


Sense 


Sensimatic gives vou — sixth 


accuracy plus the flexibility 


30 


Because of 


to handle all the accounting jobs for 


small firms... and the speed to let 
slide through 


specialized accounting work. 


volume, 
And 


this means that whatever vour bust- 


you large 


ness or its size. vou cut 


right 


your 


accounting costs to the bone! 


Demonstration? Just call Burroughs 


locally—for Burroughs makes 


the 


only 
Qo ' j RB — eae , 
Sensimatic. Burroughs Corpora- 


tion, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


and 
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Burroughs Sensimatic 
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BUSINESS FAILURES 





RISING to the highest level in five 
months, business failures in October 
numbered 1,158. The toll was 24 per 
cent Jarger than in September, but 
smaller than in March and May of 
this year. Up 26 | 
year more concerns failed than 
in October 1939. 
there were 1,234. 


per cent trom a 


ago, 
any since when 

The rate of failure resumed an up- 
ward trend in October, reaching a 
hew post-war high of 53 tor each 10,- 
OOO enterprises listed in the Dun & 
BRADSTREET Reference Book, as re- 
flected in Duns Fatture INpEx. The 
index extends monthly casualties to 
an annual basis and is adjusted tor 
seasonal fluctuations. Failures oc- 
curred at a lower rate than the 67 
tor each 10,000 businesses 1940 


and the 73 in 1939. 


in 


Losses Heavier 
The 
failures 
$50 


was exceeded in two earlier months 


of the October 
~i/ per to 
Although this volume 


liabilities 
increased cent 


million. 


this vear, it was 44 per cent above 
liabilities in October, 1955. Failures 
ot all sizes were more numerous than 
in the preceding month of last year. 
Very large casualties involving lia- 
bilities $100.000 8S 
per cent above a year ago, while those 
ot $5.000 to $25,000. 


rose and those under 


above climbed 


medium size. 
19 


$5.000 were up 30 per cent. 


per cent 


Peak Retail Toll 


All industry and trade groups had 


an increase in failures during the 


month. Failures in retailing and con- 


Te 
struction reached post-war peaks: 
within these two functions, all size 
classes showed an upturn trom Sep- 
tember. 

The toll among both general build- 
ers and subcontractors climbed con- 
siderably, and the retail rise pre- 
vailed in all trades except general 
which 
changed, and the automotive and 
drug lines which dipped slightly 
from last month. 


merchandise. continued un- 


More Manufacturers Succumb 


Failures among lumber and build- 
ing materials dealers doubled in Oc- 
tober; in fact, lines had the 
most casualties since early 1941. 


these 


DECEMBER 1956 


Manufacturing failures rose in all in- 
dustries except stone, clay and glass, 
with a marked month-to-month in- 
crease in machinery and apparel. 
Upward trends in failures from a 
vear ago prevailed in most indus- 
tries, but varied in degree. Commer- 
cial service casualties edged ] per 
cent above 1955 and manutacturing 
mild 10 per 
construction 


rOSe a cent, whereas 


trade and exceeded 
their last vear $ levels by 32 to 34 per 
cent. General builders accounted for 
a larger portion of the construction 


All retail 


heavier casualties: the upturn was 


increase. trades suftered 


particularly sharp among = apparel 
stores, very slight among food stores. 
On the other hand, the higher whole- 
In 


mortality concentrated 


the tood line. 


sale was 


Regionally, failures rose in all 
areas except the Mountain States. 
Miore businesses succumbed in the 


West South Central States than in 
any month since 1940. Between Sep- 
tember and October. the New king- 
1 per 
largely in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, and the East South Central 
toll mounted by 45 per cent, mostly 


land toll climbed by cent, 


in Tennessee. While the over-all in- 


THE FAILURE RECORD 
Oct Sept On P.¢ 
19S6 1956 1955 Che 

DUN’S FAILURE INDFEX*® 

L nadjusted $0.6 44> 41.9 

Adjusted, seasonal 

lv. §3 $1.4 414 6 0 

NUMBER OF FAILURES 1158 32 919 6 
NUMBER BY SIZE OF Dest 

Under $5,000 188 127 145 0 

$5.000—$25 000 560 487 469 19 

$25. 000—$ 100.000 303 245 248 9 

S100_000 and ove! 107 73 47 x 
NUMBER BY INDUSTRY 

CsROUPS 

Manufacturing 1YS 140) ISO 10) 

Wholesale Trade ti2 85 85 +. 32 

Retail Trade S84 489 437 34 

Construction 182 146 136 34 

75 


Commercial Service 


\ 2 , 
(LIABILITIES in thousands) 


CURRENT, $50,004 $39,313 $34,777 144 
POTA! SO. 343 39 890 34.777 LAs 
*Apparent annua! ftathures per 10,000 listed enter- 
prises, formerly called DUN’s INSOLVENCY INDEX 
rPer cent change, October 1956 from October 1955. 
BUSINESS FAILURES include those businesses 


that ceased operations following assignment or 
bankruptcy; ceased with loss to creditors after such 
actions as execution, foreclosure or attachment; 
voluntarily withdrew leaving unpaid obligations; 
were involved in court actions such as receivership, 
or arrangement; or voluntarily 
compromised with creditors out of court. 


CURRENT LIABILITIES, as used in The Failure 
Record, have a special meaning; they include all 
accounts and notes payable and all obligations, 
whether in secured form or not, known to be held 
by banks, officers, affiliated companies, supplying 
companies, or the Government. They do not in- 
clude long-term, publicly held obligations. Off- 
setting assets are not taken into account 


reorganization, 















Because of its unusual strength. only 
two strips of TROJAN Cord Tape 
are required to seal many boxes. 
This saves time, material and labor 
in making the closure. 


Let 


us 


send 


Vou 


full 


about TROJAN Cord Lape, 


cial railroad, truck, express and par- 


cel 


post 


t 


information 


he 
if 


oth- 


hox sealing requirements, 


and the name of a local paper mer- 


chant 
TROJAN Cord Tape. TROJAN Cord 
Tape may be applied with automatic 
ed under 
L niform and Con- 
solidated Freight Classifica- 


sealing machinerv.. 


who Can suppl 





Rule 
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tion. Write today. 
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The GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of 
St. Regis Paper Company 


Sale ‘ Oni f 


Vain Oth « es and Vi hs 


land, Los 
Louts 


lo 


coast 


San 


{nveles 


he ranctsco, 
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’s f{tlanta. Chicago ( ine 


TROY, OHIO 
j nnatr. ¢ ‘PLe 
York. Philadelphia, St 
Distributors from coast 
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Small office 
postage saver 


mniaiicmeinie | 


« This new, low cost PB Model 
4900 Mailing Scale was designed 
to make mailing easier, and save 
postage in the small office. 

e The 4900 weighs accurately, 
and quickly, from ”2 oz. to 1 |b. 
The cylindrical postage computer 
shows clearly postage required 
for any class of mail. 

e Stops waste of postage through 
overpayment...and also prevents 
underpayment, and the annoyance 
of letters arriving ‘Postage Due.”’ 
e Six PB scales for every mailing 


requirement, including a parcel 


post model up to 70 lbs. Ask the 
nearest PB ofhee to show you. (or 


send for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handydeskor wall chartof Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder, 


pitney-rowes Mailing Seales 


Pirney-Bowes, Inc., 1588 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 


Viade by the oriqinators of} the postage tu ee 


offices in 96 cilies in U.S. and Canada. 





IF YOUR FIRM 
OPERATES ITS 
OWN TRUCKS 


can reduce your maintenance costs, 


improve performance, 


and promote safer driving habits 


Here are the facts! The Tachograph ts an ac- 
curate recording speedometer that mounts easily 
on your truck’s dashboard. A wax-coated chart, 
securely inserted inside the tamper-proof aluminum 
case, permanently records vital trip information 
such as: when truck started—how fast it traveled 
when truck was in motion—when it stopped—how 
long truck idled and—distance between stops. 


Illuminated dials show time of day, total mileage, 


and m.p.h. (Tachograph models which indicate 
and record engine r.p.m. are also available.) A red 
warning light signals the driver whenever your 
company’s predetermined speed limit is exceeded. 


If extra savings and added safety are important 
to you, investigate the values you'll gain from an 
investment in Tachographs. The whole Tach- 
ograph story is yours for the asking. Fill out the 


coupon for a free copy of Bulletin SU-3. 


Wagner Electric Corporation 6439 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. 


Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 





Name and Position 
Company. 


Address 








City a 

















We operate__ _____.Vehicles 








FAILURES 





crease in the Middle Atlantic States 
was a moderate 28 per cent, Pennsyl- 
vania casualties were twice as heavy 
as in the previous month. Likewise, 
Illinois failures doubled although the 
East North Central Region as a 
whole had a 26 per cent rise. 

Business mortality exceeded the 
1955 level in all areas: tolls in the 
South Atlantic and West South Cen- 
tral States rose very sharply from a 
year ago. California and Massachu- 
setts, with slight dips from the previ- 
ous October, were the only marked 
exceptions to the prevalent year-to- 
year upward trend. 
Non-City Toll at Peak 

The twenty-five largest cities re- 
ported 27 per cent more failures in 
October, and the balance of the 
country, 23 per cent. City tolls had 
been higher in some of the earlier 
months of 1956: however, non-metro- 
politan tolls reached a new post-war 
high. They were 31 per cent above 
a year ago as against the cities’ 17 
per cent rise. Chicago, Detroit, and 
Pittsburgh all had the most failures 
in over two years. In contrast, New 
York City casualties dipped below 
the October levels of both last vear 
and 1954. . 


FAILURES BY DIVISIONS OF INDUSTRY 


Number Liabilities 
10 Months 10 Months 
1956 1955 1956 1955 


(Current liabilities in 
millions of dollars) 


MINING, MANUFACTURING,... 1947 1815 131.3 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc 33 44 3 4.3 
Food and Kindred Products.. 161 139 : 12.6 
Textile Products, Apparel..... 479 416 20.9 
Lumber, Lumber Products... . 264 4 
Paper, Printing, Publishing... . 95 
Chemicals, Allied Products... : 43 
Leather, Leather Products } 75 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products... 42 
Iron, Steel and Products.... 93 
ee a 3 235 
Transportation Equipment.... 40 
Miscellaneous 324 


“J iw 00 BNW: 


m0 


WHOLESALE TRADI 976 
Food and Farm Products..... S 6231 

. 55 
Dry Goods 4] 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats, Hdwre... a Se. 
Chemicals and Drugs , 32 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment... 
Miscellaneous 


— a 


wee ay hy = LA 


OUI NeOWN 


whew Ow 


RETAIL TRADI 

Food and Liquor 

General Merchandise 

Apparel and Accessories..... 
Furniture, Furnishings....... 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats, Hdwre... 
Automotive Group... 

Eating, Drinking Places 

Drug Stores 137 
REMSORMIIOOUS, cc cc cecectscess 508 


ted hd 00 00 DL ato 


CAEN 6 anteccscvens 1480 

General Bldg. Contractors.... 560 361 
Building Subcontractors...... 843 712 
Other Contractors........... 77 62 


pss Pv 
+ pA~AD 


w 


tw 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE......--. 850 717 
TOTAL UNITED STATES........ 10705 9116 472.5 365.0 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they 
do not necessarily add to totals. 
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Beta Gauge 
measurement, control 
and recording units. 





This nuclear “mike” measures and controls 
moving sheet materials 







Though it never touches the material, Curtiss-Wright’s 
Nuclear Measurement System measures or weighs plastics, 
metals, paper, textiles, etc. far more accurately than has ever 
been possible before . . . and does it during production. 






















A radiation source no larger than a grain of salt 
transmits beta rays through the sheet which “read” 
its precise thickness .. . trigger corrective measures . 
provide a continuous record of product uniformity. 


Curtiss-Wright Nuclear Measurement Systems are adaptable 
to many industries. Curtiss-Wright engineering is 
ready to plan a system which meets your control needs. 
Write for a more complete story. 





Nuclear system measures 


materials during production, Nuclear Measurement by 


sounds alarm at any deviation 


from specifications, ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
eliminates stoppages. 
Systems Frieseke & Hoepfner C l) All G a =\WR | G HI] © 
CORPORATION CARLSTADT, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 
Waicat Aeronauticat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Propetcer Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Purastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. « Exvectrronics Division, Carlstads, N. J. 
Metacs Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. © Speciarties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Utica-Beno Corporation, Utica, Mith. « Export Division, New York, N. Y. 
Catpwett Waicut Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Asrnopnysics DeveLopment Corporation, Santa Barbara, Calif. « Ressarcu Division, Clifton, N. J. a Quehanna, Pa. 
INDUSTRIAL AND Scientiric Propucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Curntiss-Waicut Europa, N. V.. Amsterdam, The Netherlands « Tursomoror Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Marouetre Metat Prooucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio « Curtiss-Wricut or Canava Lrp., Montreal, Canada « Prorutsion Researcs Coaroration, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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Value Line 
Investment Survey 


Joint 
Congressional 
Economic 
Committee 

(Dr. Grover W. 
Ensley) 


F. W. Dodge Corp. 


(Symposium of 
221 economists) 


Business Advisory 
Council 
(Department of 
Commerce) 


Todd & Draper 
Corp., 
Management 
Consultants 


1957 BUSINESS FORECAST 


OVER-ALL 


A slowdown in economic ac- 
tivity is expected soon after 
the turn of the year. Gross na- 
tional product might reach 
$422 billion in the first quar- 
ter, but will not advance for 
the rest of the year. The aver- 
age GNP for 1957 will be 
$416 billion. 


Gross national product for 
1956 as a whole will probably 
range from $430-$440 billion. 
Federal Government outlays 
will climb by $2 to $3 billion, 


with increased spending for 


the military and highway and 
school construction account- 
ing tor the rise. 


Gross national product is ex- 
pected to reach $420 billion 
at the end of the year. Infla- 
tion will account for the ma- 
jor part of new gains in busi- 
ness activity. Consumer and 
wholesale prices and personal 
incomes are likely to edge up. 


An easing of consumer credit 
by the Federal Government 
will stimulate business activ- 
itv. Many consumers will have 
paid off installment purchases, 
and will undertake new ones. 
There will be no need for con- 
trols on consumer credit. 


Business activity will advance, 
but the rate of increase will 
be more moderate than the 
rise from 1955 to 1956. Most 
segments of the economy will 
share in the increase. Federal 
and local government ex- 
penditures will rise moder- 
ately. 


PRODUCTION 


During the first quarter rec- 
ord output of steel, automo- 
biles, and capital goods is 
probable, but a slackening in 
production will follow. Steel 
output will reach 110 million 
tons for the year, 3.5 per cent 
below 1956. 


A moderate rise in industrial 
output will likely occur. Busi- 
ness investment in new plants 
and equipment will climb 
through the first half of the 
vear and then level off. In- 
ventories will be watched 
closely. Manufacturers’ prices 
will continue to rise. 


Industrial output will expand 
slightly. Estimates for plant 
and equipment expenditures 
range from $35 to $40 billion, 
as compared with $35 billion 
in 1956. Construction activity 
is expected to remain at the 
1956 level. 


Increased sales will induce 
manufacturers to step up pro- 
duction. Spending for the ex- 
pansion of facilities and new 
equipment will rise to the 
highest rate of any year, with 
the most noticeable increases 
in steel and utilities. 


Output, as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board, will 
expand 3.5 per cent with du- 
rable goods rising more no- 
ticeably than nondurable. Au- 
tomotive production will surge 
to 6.8 million, an increase of 
13 per cent over the estimated 
1956 total. 


SALES 


Consumer expenditures will 
expand 2.6 per cent in the first 
half; for the whole year they 
will exceed the 1956 level by 
2.3 per cent. Orders for heavy 
steel supplies will be high, 
but bookings in lighter steel 
will slacken. 


Gains in consumer spending 
may range from $14 to $18 bil- 
lion. Savings will be some- 
what smaller than the 7.4 per 
cent of disposable personal in- 
come prevailing in 1956. There 
will be no reduction in pres- 
ent tax rates. 


New price increases as well 
as a rise in physical volume 
will moderately boost retail 
trade. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Consumer Price In- 
dex is expected to rise to 119 
at the end of the year from 
the 117.5 of the last quarter 
of 1956. 


Consumer spending will in- 
crease, with a considerable 
gain in the buying of automo- 
biles. Manufacturers’ sales of 
electrical machinery, food, 
farm implements, steel and 
transportation and __ utility 
equipment will expand most 
noticeably. 


Sparked by a considerable rise 
in the buying of automobiles, 
consumer spending will in- 
crease. Sales of home furnish- 
ings are expected to climb 
about 3 per cent. Textile mill 
sales will increase 4.4 per 
cent. Disposable income will 
rise 2 per cent. 

Industry 
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Foresight by /FORD Plant S 





To meet Ford Motor Company’s 
diversified new plant requirements, 
PRR recommended the ideal site for 
their needs at Indianapolis .. . strate- 
gic in location, richly endowed in 
resources, surrounded by excellent 
transportation. 


Skilled in the ways of “‘site-ing,”” PRR 
industrial development experts paved 
the way for Ford. Property and eleva- 
tion surveys, soil analysis, labor studies 


at 5 
oA NENG 


/ rd 
ne fi west f 
VIRGINIA -/ 


Fy atin 
REnTVCKY ae 


LINES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


NA iA 
~ 


+ 


and detailed data concerning power, 
gas and water facilities helped to pro- 
vide greater freedom of action to Ford 
personnel; permitted concentration of 
their full efforts to plant construction. 


While requirements vary from indus- 
try to industry, PRR’s wide site-selec- 
tion experience and cooperation with 
local communities has been eminently 
successful in locating plants at highly 
concentrated centers of resources, 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


EVERYTHING FOR INDUSTRY 


BALTIMORE BUFFALO CHICAGO 
A. J. ROLLERI T. C. KIRKLAND C 

1SOO0 N. Chartes st 105 Seneca st Union Station 
M Ulberry 46-4800 CLeveland 58? CEntral 6-) 


R W. GRIGG, Gen. Mer., Industrial Vevelopment e LD. B 


D. WILKINS 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS 
J.T. MATTHEWS R. REAM VV. J. FLOYD 
230 Ek. Ninth St 2021 EE. 55th St Union Station 
DUnbar 11-3700 E Ndicott 1- ] VW Elrose 6-933] 


LENNY Asst. Gen. Mer... Industrial \ nt 


NEW YORK 
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transportation and population 


All of this is supplementary to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s prime pur- 
supply you with 
forest lin, fran chy rfati ? 
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Plan your future in Pennsvland! 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
J). HASSON A. J. VONK ( NIITILILMIAN 
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THE CHOICE OF THE LEADERS 
THE MARK OF BETTER MACHINES 


, : P The W. F. & John Barnes Company. 

Ww. F. & John Barnes, a leading builder of Rockford, Illinois, has designed and 
machine tools and automation installations, 
standardizes on the use of Cutler-Hammer 
motor control equipment electrical and hydraulic equipment and 
machines for more than 80 years. Their 


built highly specialized mechanical. 


Cd ue 
unusually competent Electrical Division 


has repeatedly won distinction in the 
custom designing and building of com- 
plex electrical control systems, particu- 
larly in advanced automation engineer- 
ing. Their choice of Cutler-Hammer 
Three-Star Motor Control and 
Cutler-Hammer Heavy Duty Oil-Tight 
Pushbuttons, in their own words, 
“simply reflects our conviction that 
these are the very best availabie.”’ 

Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Motor 
Control and Cutler-Hammer Heavy 
Duty Oiul-Tight Pushbuttons are the 
decided preference of able engineers 
whenever selection is determined by 
careful comparison. ‘To be sure, you too 
should standardize on Cutler-Hammer 
... the choice of the leaders, the mark 
of better machines. 

CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1436 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 

tarnes Multiple Station ‘'Progress-Thru’’ uous automatic cycle. Cutler-Hammer Three- 


Machine which performs a total of 54 opera- Star Motor Control and Heavy Duty Oil-Tight 


tions on automotive cy linder heads in a contin- Pushbuttons are standard original equipment, 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
x KY 


W. F. & John Barnes Company, recognized as an authority MOTOR el ht-1e) ae 


on machine tool control, says, ‘‘We are forever seeking 4 
improved techniques and equipment for Barnes machines —— 
The extent to which we have standardized on a 


} Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Motor Control and Cutler-Hammer ee eee Atay ome ey ecrenme ITN We Caner ne ae 
5 / Heavy Duty Oil-Tight Pushbuttons simply reflects our unique Barnes Electro-Graphic Detector which can 
& cut trouble-shaot eth a 


N. P. Bashor, Manager, Electrical Division, 


tt 


MU Detector 


} 1} ; 
conviction that these are the very best available. 

pinpointing ol 
aetector. plant 
( ontrol cabinet doors of Barnes mas hine opened to show array of ¢ utler Hammer Chree star Gesipnel Lo be 


Motor Control ce 




















HOW TO SELL INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS BY PHONE 


Selling by phone is paying off for a steel warehouse 


company, which streamlined its operations to do the job. 


PROBLEM: How do you beat down the high cost of 
personal sales calls? One solution: Streamline your 
operations to make selling by phone really effe ctive. 

This. in brief. is the wav the Rolled Steel C orporation 
of Skokie, Ill. has pushed its sales over the $8 million 
mark this year. Rolled Steel is one of the nation's largest 
industrial steel warehouses with a nation-wide market 
concentrated in the Midwest. 

To reach this market, which includes makers of heat- 
ing equipment, appliances, automobiles, turniture, toys, 





The picture window in an executive othce trames the Hoor where 
the salesmen work and watch the inventory position on the board, 


Looking in the other direction, 
on operations in this new streamlined industrial steel warehouse. 


DECEMBER 1956 


an executive can keep his eye 


TV and radio, and farm equipment, Rolled Steel has 
about a dozen salesmen who spend almost every work- 
ing minute on the phone. In fact, the company has the 
largest phone bill—$8,000 a month—in Skokie. The 
phone expense comes out to $2 for each ton of steel sold. 

The dozen salesmen sit in a large room (32 by 74 
feet), three walls of which are ten-foot-high black- 
boards 122 feet in length. Here the companys complete 
inventory picture is kept up to the minute so that a 
salesman can tell at a glance whether he can quickly 
meet the needs of the customer on the other end of the 
line. Through use of chalks of various colors, such 
information as tvpe of steel, size, amount, and other 
data are highlight cd. \s soon as an order 1S taken, the 
item is deducted trom the board. 

The company is not unaware that selling is a highly 
personal art and Wise hy takes steps to add cl personal 
touch to its selling-by- phone program. Each salesman 
takes a nonselling trip into his territory every two or 
three months—merely to drop in on customers and help 
create the personal rapport so essential in selling. In 
addition. letter to a customer carries a small 
Photostamp of the salesman involved. 


To make it 


punched card installation are 


every 
Direct mail is also used most effective. 
both a print shop and 
part ol the set-up. Pneumatic 
handling of paperwork, which is made considerably 
simpler by the compact split-level layout. 

The office -plant lavout provides a maximum of vision 


tubes speed up the 


since, in an oper: ation of this sort. so much hinges on 
ready knowledge of the stock on hand. | 








Split-level construction—the clerical offices are on the lower 
level, and the plant Hoor is on the same level as the sales offices. 
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CAN YOU ELIMINATE ASSISTANTS? 


Company organization charts show more and more neat 


little boxes labeled “assistant to.” 








“executive 


ASSISTANT 
TO THE 
cele 
ASSISTANT 
TO THE 
IVE AIT 
ba74.tQ | 


le 
PRES 


assistant,’ “administrative assistant’—and often these have assistants 


of their own. While many jobs in industry are simply too big 


for any one man to handle alone, is provision of personal staff 


the only possible answer? Or the best one? 


D. RING the past few years the cor- 
porate executive has been contronted 
with some disquieting questions 
about the way be organizes his work 
and his business. Not the least of 
these has to do with the problem ot 
assistants. 

To his dismay, many an executive 
is finding that a tormidable variety 
and number of assistants have multi- 
plied on his management roster, ac- 
counting tor a disproportionate share 
of both office space and administra- 
tive payroll. As a result, from small 
corporation to large, there has been 
eager search for a vardstick that will 
determine 


enable the executive to 


whether he really needs the aides 
who form his entourage. 

The blunt fact is that the assistant 
is an organizational ambiguity. He is 
work that | 


can perform more ettectively. He 
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assigned other agencies 


Here are one experts vIeWS: 


LOUIS A. ALLEN 


provides artificial support for his 
boss, and he tends to mask organiza- 
tional asked to 
play a role that is difficult to define, 
and virtually impossible to fulfill sat- 


deficiencies. He is 


istactorilv. 


One Company’s Experience 

A case in point: One company 
president became alarmed at the dis- 
proportionate increase in general ad- 
ministrative expense over the past 
' A count of the kind and 
number of salaries that were being 
into the 
showed a ratio of three assistants for 


tew vears. 


funnelled cost reports 
every ten managerial positions. Fur- 
ther investigation revealed that hav- 
ing an assistant had become a mark 
of prestige—a section head promoted 
to department manager automatical- 
ly rated one, and sometimes the as- 


sistants acquired assistants of their 


DUN 


own. The company management de- 
velopment program encouraged the 
process. Every manager who aspired 
to move ahead was impressed with 
the need to develop a capable re- 
placement. This gave quasi-official 
sanction to a great many assistants 
training,” or “being 
broadened,” or “getting over-all per- 


who were “in 
spective on management problems. 

Enough similar examples could be 
cited to show that the use of assist- 
ants often contravenes sound organ- 
ization practice. In some cases, an 
assistant helps to buoy up an execu- 
tive who is over his head administra- 
tively and who would be better oft 
if he were placed at a more com- 
fortable depth or transferred to an- 
other area. Too often the assistant 
serves to screen the executive from 
his subordinates. 

If any degree of authority is dele- 
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gated to, or assumed by, the assist- 
ant, confusion is likely to arise. The 
assistant and his superior may issue 
conflicting instructions; line subordi- 
nates may have trouble deciding 
whom to gO to with problems. 

Cost is also a tactor. The net result 
of an assistant position may be that 
two people are being paid to do one 
job. 

There is also the possibility that an 
additional organizational level will 
interpose another salary level. This 
is likely to depress the salaries below 
the assistant and 
above. 

Because of these negative factors, 
many companies have undertaken 
systematic campaigns to eliminate 
assistants. Results obtained by one 


increase those 


manufacturer are ty pical. Over a pe- 
riod of ten months. this company 
transterred. shifted. and otherwise 


There is sound evidence of the 
value of converting assistants to more 
useful administrative 
eliminating them entirely. But the 


detense is not without its adherents— 


adjuncts or 


and vocal ones at that. 


For the Defense 


[In one company, a division vice 
president had a coronary and was on 
the sick list for almost six months. 
During his absence, the assistant di- 
vision manager took over. The assist- 
ant manager “did a magnificent job, 
the president said, “and the only rea- 
son he was able to plug the gap Was 
that he had worked closely with the 
vice president and knew the prob- 
lems almost as well as his boss.” 

In another case, an executive vice 
president had been warned by his 
doctor to cut down his work load or 
suffer the consequences. “l was put- 


Relationship Between Assistants 
and the Line Organization 
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A C 
eliminated 23 assistants of one kind — ting in fourteen and sixteen hours a 
and another, for a saving of $207,000 — day,” said the executive. “Then | 


per year in salary costs alone. The 
move was not made without resist- 
ance. As the staff organization plan- 
ning manager commented: “From 
the howl that went up, we thought 
the company would collapse. How- 
ever, we find that we have tightened 
up the organization and brought 
about a lot more personal contact. 
Some managers are working harder; 
others are learning to delegate. We 
havent lost out on sales or produc- 
tion volume, and our profits are good. 
So were convinced we made a wise 
move. 


made two of our best young man- 
agers my assistants and found I could 
delegate most of the details and get 
help on the policy decisions | used 


to handle by myself. Now I have 
time to think. | even get out some 


weekends to play golt.” 
Further examples could easily be 
cited. It is important to note. how- 


ever. that the cases presented are 


not necessarily valid arguments tor 
the use of assistants. What these ad- 
vocates are saving, in reality, is only 
that the job of a manager often grows 
too large tor one man. There can be 








no disputing this. So long as the man- 
agement team must face up to the 
swift change of the competitive mar- 
ketplace. so long as technology and 
innovation present new problems and 
challenges. SO long clS the job of man 
aging the typical corporation remains 
bevond the grasp of any one man, the 
harassed executive will trequently 
need help. 

To aiSSeSS this need and to weigh 
the desirability of the assistant posi- 
tion compared to alternatives, it is 
necessary first to isolate and identify 
the kind of help the manager re- 
quires, What is the nature of the 
work he must do himself? What can 


) 


he not delegate successtully: 


What Cannot Be Delegated 


Practically anv manager can make 
out a good case tor not delegating 
anvthing he does not want to dele- 
gate. But there are criteria that en- 
able us to identify the responsibilities 
a manager must carry out himself if 
they are to be pertormed properly. 

Because ot his position in the or- 
ganization, the manager has more 
perspective than any of the people 
reporting to him. Only he is so placed 
as to be able to assess the needs and 
demands of all his subordinates ob- 
jectively. Because ot this the mih- 
aver himself 1S the only one who can 
initiate over-all plans for his unit and 
make final decisions on them. He 
must decide or interpret objectives, 
policies, programs, procedures and 
budgets tor those reporting to him. 
He must establish a sound organiza- 
tion tor his own unit. Only he can 
provide over-all coordination tor the 
action that takes place. Motivation 
and control must be the prerogative 
of the manager also. To the extent 
that he delegates responsibility and 
authority for making final decisions 
on over-all plans, organization, co- 
ordination, motivation, and control 
tor his element of the organization, 
the manager inevitably weakens his 
capacity tO manage effectively. 

But if the executive wants to leave 
himself tree tor the major over-all 
clecisions, he must delegate the rou- 
tine and detail associated with his 
responsibilities to the greatest extent 
possible, reserving only initiation and 
final decision to himselt. 

The manager who wants to organ- 
ize his own job most effectively 
should consider three major possibil- 
ities: assistants. specialized statt, o1 
line subordinates. 
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A great deal of misunderstanding 
surrounds the assistant and his prop- 

place on the management team. 
The assistant helps his principal by 
providing him with advice and help 
in performing the duties he cannot 
Two 


or does not wish to delegate. 


tvpes of assistant should be noted: 


Assistants 

The line assistant is known as the 
“assistant manager, “assistant direc- 
tor, and so on. His job is to help his 
chief with the entire range of his 
responsibilities. He takes over the top 
position when his principal is absent. 

Staff assistants are known as “as- 


sistants to. “administrative assist- 


assistants, and 

They 
than the line as- 
restricted to 


ants. “executive 


“special assistants. have a 
limited role 
sistant; their duties are 
providing one principal with help on 
a limited part of the responsibilities 
he has himself. Staff 
assistants may write speeches, pre- 
pare special reports, carry out re- 
search for the boss, represent him in 
public affairs, or even do highly spe- 
work. The staft 
assistant is an extension of his prin- 
cipal; he has no authority over line 


more 


reserved tor 


cialized technical 


positions. 


Specialized Staff 

Specialized staff provides advice 
and help to all parts of the organiza- 
tion on specialized functions—finance, 
personnel, law, public relations and 
so on. The units are highly qualified 
teams ot internal consultants, ready 
to provide expert advice and service 
to any manager. Enough specialized 
staff available to 
furnish each manager with whatever 


should be made 


assistance and counsel he needs in 
the major specialized areas of his job. 
This is more effective and economi- 
cal than assigning less skilled assist- 
ants to individual managers. 

attri- 


tound in assistant 


Specialized staff has two 


butes not usually 
positions: objectivity and technical 


proficie ney. Because ot its organiza- 


tion-wide relationship, it can bring 
halance to consid- 


perspe ctive and 


eration of problem, as well as an 
knowledge ot 


departments and 


intimate what other 


companies have 


done in similar circumstances. 


Line Subordinates 

Reporting to each executive is his 
own line organization. The principal 
work to be so that 


divides the done 
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each subordinate unit handles one 
part of the total job. The sales man- 
ager breaks down his line responsi- 
bilities into geographical districts or 
product groups; the controller dele- 
gates budgetary control and internal 
auditing. 

Line subordinates take 
much as possible of the execution 
and routine of the planning, organ- 
ization, coordination, motivation, and 
control activities that the 
tive would otherwise perform him- 
self. The executive can delegate op- 
erating decisions to a line subordinate 


Over aS 


execu- 


and can hold that subordinate ac- 
countable for results. He cannot do 
this effectively with an assistant or 
specialized staff. 

A sales manager, for example, del- 
egates responsibility for contacting, 
selling, and servicing customers to 
his subordinate line organization. He 
can draw upon specialized staff units 
tor sales promotion, advertising, sales 
training, and related services. If he 
is overburdened, analysis of his 
work load usually reveals that he has 
held on to too much detail and rou- 

continued on page 116 





DO YOU NEED ASSISTANTS? 


The following checklist will, help you undertake a systematic analysis of 
your need for assistants. In the process, it will also help ° you clarify your 
own job. If you conclude you do need assistants, observance of the following 
points will enable you to assign them important work that is not being du- 


plic ated elsewhere in the or ganization. 


1. Define your responsibilities in 
writing. 


A realistic appraisal of your need 
for assistants can be made only in 
terms of what work you are ci alled 
upon to perform yourself. There are 
four steps in ani ily zing your own job: 
(A) List the major responsibilities of 
your job; (B) Check these against a 
di: ry of di Lily activities you maintain 
for at least two weeks. ( Ask your 
immediate superior to st inde- 
pendently, a list of the duties he 
thinks he has de legated to you. (D) 
Check vour list with that of vour su- 
perior and reconcile with him areas 
of disagreement. In some companies, 
managers have found up to 40 per 
cent difference between work they 
think they should be doing and work 
their superiors believe has been dele- 
gated to them. 


2. Analyze your responsibilities 
to identify management and non- 
management work. 


You should devote most of your 
to initiating and 
making final decisions on planning, 


time, aS a manager, 


organizing, coordinating, motivating, 
and controlling the work of the peo- 
ple who report to you. You should 
delegate eve rything but the work re- 
quired to stimulate and make final 
decisions on these activities. 


Delegate all possible perform- 


DUN'S 


ance details to line subordinates 


or specialized staff. 


Many executives insist on doing 
themselves some of the fact-gather- 
ing, analysis, and preparation of al- 
ternatives in problem solving. This 
limits the time they can devote to 
actual management work. The better 
procedure is to identify the persons 
who can logically be expected to 
handle performance details and to 
delegate this work quickly and eftec- 
ti\ ely. 


4. Survey and analyze the work 
done by existing line or staff as- 
sistants. 


If vou already have assistants, the 


procedure outlined in (1) and (2) 


above should be followed to define 
the work they are doing. Each job re- 
sponsibility now assigned to assist- 
ants should be reviewed critically to 
determine whether it can be dele- 
gated to existing line subordinates or 
specialized staff. One executive made 
lists of work he was having his as- 
sistants perform and sent these to his 
line subordinates and to specialized 
staff heads, with a note asking, 
“Should this work be done in your 
department?” He was amazed to find 
that at least one, and in some cases, 
up to three of the managers he con- 
tacted believed they should be doing 
one or more parts of the assistants 
work. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION, 1957— 
a busy time will be had by all 





Spurred by two victories, the union counterattack on righf-to-work 


laws will be stepped up. Also on the battle list: workmen’s 


and unemployment compensation, minimum wages. 


ORGANIZED labor will put its 
newly merged strength to its most 
thorough-going legislative test in 
1957, 


States 


when the legislatures of 45 


and tour territories meet in 
regularly scheduled general sessions. 
Only the Kentucky, Mississipp1, and 
Virginia legislatures have no sessions 
scheduled in the coming vear, but 
even they may, OF course, be called 
into special SESSION. 

There will be important labor-leg- 
islation proposals in the Congress, 
too, some made by the Administra- 
tion. But as it looks from December. 
neither management nor unions will 
be able to build up the crusading 
zeal, or heat, ne essary to put over a 
Federal act that the other strongly 
Opposes. | 

Proposals to amend the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act will be coming up, but if they 


get much beyond the hearings stage, 
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ALFRED G. LARKE, Employer Relations Editor 


almost everyone will be surprised. 
Organized labors eftort to build a 
crusade around the “slave labor” slo 
gan failed to build up enough powet 
to change more than a few minor de- 
tails of the law. The unions survival 
under the act has vitiated many of 
the arguments offered at the time. 
Defensively, however, the campaign 
was comparatively successful. 

There may be a lot of hard-core 
management men and advisers who 
think the Taft-Hartley Act should be 
made “tougher” Fred Hartley is one 
of them—but apparently the unions 
cries of anguish have persuaded the 
average man that the law must have 
been tough enough as it was adopt 
ed. President Kisenhower s criticism 
of part of the law in his 1952 cam- 
paign no doubt strengthened this 
conviction, 


The unions will probably make 





their strongest fight to have the T-H 
provision permitting union shops pre 
vail over state right-to-work laws. As 
all Tatt-Hartley 


C\ epl this One take precede nce over 


it stands provisions 


a state law to the contrarv. The ex 
ception is a long-odds favorite to re- 
main in the law. 

So tar as Mitchell has 
worked out Labor Department pro 


National \l 


fairs reports. they include a 


secretar\ 
posals the Bureau of 
Pereli- 
nial « qual-pay tor-women bill. which 
is perennially defeated; extension of 
unemployment insurance coverage to 
military personnel, a proposal backed 
bv the Interstate | 


ployment Security Agencies; and ex 


Conterence ot Em 


tension of wage-hour law 
into the retail field 
Most likely to 


hackles is the possibility 


COVCTAaAGe 


raise management 


\litchell 


will propose a Federal satetv stand- 


4] 





ards bill with grants-in-aid to states 
to help them increase industrial safe- 
ty. Organized representatives of man 
ich as the state 
associations, see suc hy legis. l- 


Fed- 


a number of industry 


agement, st manutac- 
turers 
entering wedge for 


tion as the 


eral control of 
controlled by 


regulated 


matters now manace 


ment alone or at most 
state law. 
the hig 


lf take 


] 
ce WOTRK 


atures 
IS5S7 ow 


right 


legis! 


In the state 


FES labor Hattlies of 


| 
place the issue of 


()T} 


, 1 ¥ 
laws—acts primarily forbidding any 


kind of compulsory unionism and in 
sisting on the open shop sometimes 
putting other restrictions on union 
limiting picketing 


organization hy 


for some causes and forbidding it eh- 
tirely tor other causes. 

Revision of workmen s compensa- 
likely to be sought by 


unions or management or both in al- 


tion laws is 


most every legislature meeting m 


1957: 


mcrease 


most will see eftorts by labor to 
uncmnppeoy ment insurance 
benefits and by employer groups to 
tighten up e ligibility rules: and a tug 
of war over the legality of supple- 
mental unemployment benefit pay- 
ments will occur in many states. 
Other | 


duced 


measures due to be intro- 
several states will concern 
minimum wage rates in_ intrastate 
jobs general labor legislation ot 
Little Wagner Act or Little Taft- 
Hartley Act type laws, Occupa- 


tional safety Ith and 


tax 
and hea laws. 


civil rights legislation. 


Real Battle Looms 


That both parties are prepared for 
battle for 
votes 1S evident. ~ Li 


state legislators 
ibor Scores State 
Battle Looms,” 
‘adline in a mid-No- 
AFL-CIO News. 


al real 
Gains, Legislative 
main he 
ot the 


begins: 


savs the 
vember issue 
The 


abor will have 


article 
its work cut out 
‘ar When the majority of 


for it next ve 


legislatures hold the Ir SESSIONS 
the November 
bor-endorsed candidates scored nota- 


ble 


IT) the 


state 
6 elections, la- 
CASES dec ISIVE, ¥ Lins 
t the state 
"of 
other 


and 1) SOOTHE 
battle ton 


law-making bodies 


( ontrol ¢ 
—— Were 


set. however. hy losses in 


AaArTeCAaS 
held 
attempt 


Were 
The 


union-shop ban to 


‘Two referendums on 
the ‘right-to-work 
to extend the 
\\ ashington went down to deteat by 
an overwhelming margin, but the ef 
fort to repeal it in Nevada lost by 


6000 votes.” 


ISSTIC 
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the 


On the other side of the fence, 
representatives of employers princi- 
pal spokesmen in the states. the state 
associations. began 


the 1957 


manufacturers 
legislative 
\Mleeting in 


assessed the re- 


preparing for 
ear back in August. 
Santa Fe, N.M.. they 
sults of their legislative campaigning 
1956. established their own targets 
1957. and the 


aims. Then they swapped ex- 


for rorecast unions 
major 
periences on how to meet the prob- 
Of a 


jects thev saw as most important all 


lems thev toresaw. dozen sub- 


were either concerned with labor re- 


| 
; 


» | 
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The Odds Business Must Battle 


| 
| 
| 


WORKMEN 
OCCUPA 


C00} . 
to Improve I 


cimtions alert me mbers ti 


Employei “SSI 


ATI 


| 


S COMPENS 
yNAL 


yeration of Meml 
rovisions ‘ 


unportant 


lations or labor 
were matters like state taxes on which 
unions and employers usually dis- 


compensation, or 


agree. 

The 
angriest issue 
issue at all. In heavily 
heavily 
York, 


Calitornia. 


right-to-work law will be the 
in states where it is an 
industrialized 
states like 

Michigan. 


is so little 


and organized 


New 


[llinois. 


Pennsylvania. 

there 
that a measure is 
It is law 


chance of Passage 


never introduced. in those 


union members are tew 
influence but 
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states where 


and their small also 


michigan manufacturers’ association 
POLITICS AND WORKMEN'S 
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and Administra 


tion of Laws 


, prepare for coming tussles. 
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Labor Scores State Gains, 
Legislative Battles Loom 


Brazil Hails Meany : 
Freedom Polieci ies 


Rio de Janciro— Brazilian by the S 
mass murder of Hungarians secking th fom, h 
Pres. George Meany'’s declaration th 
through free trade unions 

Meany spoke at a luncheon, ten 


abor, horrified 
r ire 


| .. Court Bars 
“ Segregation: 
: On Buses 


The 


the Garment W« 


i Fethusiastx Y elhcome — 
an, goof stay — aca me Se 


ne. ee ~ 


| Balloting 
is Marked 
| By Upsets 


By Milton Plumb 


najority of state legislatures 
it . 


| Mir SeSSIOT 
In the Nov. 6 elections, labor 
orsed candidates scored not- 
nd in rm cases decisive, 
ontrol of 
£ boches. 
ywever, by 


ons of 


Union newspaper shows confidence while celebrating victory in right-to-work referendum. 
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[LLIONS of trademarks are in 
use today—and more than half a mil- 
lion are currently registered in Wash- 
ington, from m: iny hundreds by a 
single company all the w: ay down to 
two fora single produc t by The Coca- 
Cola Trademarks are 
among the most widely used modern 
and one of 


the oldest human institutions. 


+ sompany. 


merchandising devices. 
digging in the 
city on 
Crete discovered. the 


An archaeologist 
refuse heaps of a prehistoric 
the island of 
trademark of a lampmaker on bits of 
broken Digging further, he 
found enough others to compile a di- 
rectory of the lampmakers of that an- 
cient city. Sever: i 
ago, the law of E gypt required the 
owners of brickyards to put their 
mark and the mark of the particular 
artisan on every brick produced. 
Thus the purchaser could hold the 
vard owner responsible if the bricks 
were detective, and the latter could 
identify and punish the derelict 
slave. 


clay. 


thousand vears 


Since the earliest days of trade. 
great mercantile venture has 
adopted some symbol to represent 
the origin and authenticity of its 
goods or services. Such enterprises 


every 
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HOW TO PROTECT YOUR TRADEMARK 





EDGAR S. BAYOL, Press Counsel, The Coca-Cola Company 


Your trademark belongs to you only as long as you use it properly and keep 


its meaning clear in the mind of the buying public. If your trademark be- 


comes a household word, your rights may vanish unless you have taken steps 


to preserve them. Here is one expert's word to the wise on how to keep your 


trademark vours—forever. 


as the East India Company, the 
banking house of the Lombards, the 
Hudsons Bay Company, and hun- 
dreds more employed special signs 
by which the world could recognize 
them. Throughout the centuries, the 
mark of 
and a treasured thing. 

In the Middle Ages, 
trades guilds were formed, 
tions similar to those of early Egypt 


a trade has been an honored 


when the 
re ‘ula- 


required that every article bear —e 
the guild mark and that of the i 
dividual craftsman. This was peel 
as a protection for the buyer and as 
a means of promoting the guild sys- 
tem. A guild mark showed that the 
goods were not contraband, and the 
artisans mark served to fix responsi- 
bility for the quality of workman- 
ship, so that a slovenly worker could 
be disciplined by the guild. 

During the same period, the law 
of France required the makers of 





crossbows to put their mark on every 
bow and the helmet makers and ar- 
morers to identify their work by dis- 
tinctive marks. Obviously, it was a 
a knight if his ar- 


tel] apart while he was busy at 


serious matter tor 
mor 
his trade. 

Now. 
rally 
thus produced superior goods. So, 


some crattsmen were natu- 


more skilled than others and 
by the gradual process of evolution, 
certain marks came to suggest good 
workmanship and to symbolize good- 
will. When the guild system broke 
up, marks of this kind survived. And 
from them has developed the modern 
idea of trademarks as symbols of the 
reputation and integrity of the manu- 
facturer or merchant. 

Through 
the trademark has performed three 
always in the 


these vears of growth, 

important functions. 

public interest: First. it has identified 

the work or goods of a particular 
— 
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TRADEMARKS THROUGH THE AGES 


WEDGWOOD 


A LIVING 














maker. In this way it has enabled 


members of the buying public to 
select those 


dithcultv. Sec- 
effect of guaran- 


identify products and 
preter without 
it has had the 
teeing to the 
purchase of the 
will be of the 
third 


maker of superior products to gain 


they 
ond 
buver that every subse 
e goods 


And 


it possib le for the 


quent same 


same qui ality. 


it has made 


large) sales and OTOW Ing patronage. 

In recent times, particularly dur- 
ing the last half century. trademarks 
have developed another function that 
of the 
portant cogs in the wheels of 


That. of 


advertising is 


has made them one most 1m- 
mod- 
course. 1S 
the 
distribution and 
without the little 
which to build 


acceptance, 


CTT) business. 
advertising. For 
mainstay of 
selling. Yet. 
trademark 


public 


mass 
handy 
around 
recognition and 
advertising would be seriously handi- 
( apped. 
The key 
mark how CvCci. 
Now. as it 


history. it is 


characterist Ic of cl trade- 


has not changed. 
has been throughout its 
identify the 
maker or 


iS thre 


“used to 


product ot specific nier- 


( hant \ trademark S\ mbol ()] 
the brand name of a product used to 
ientiiy and c ist iC ish One maker S 
or merchant's goods trom those of his 


( ompetitol S. 


The Supreme Court Definition 

Fifteen Vears aQO OU highest 
court defined a trademark this way: 
“It it is true 
it is no less true that we purchase 


them. A 


shortcut 


that we live by svmbols 


voods by trademark IS cl 


merchandising which  in- 
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duces a purchaser to select what he 
has been led to 


wants. The 


wants. or what he 


believe he OWher ot cl 
mark exploits this human propensity 
by making every effort to impregnate 
the atmosphere of the market with 
the drawing 


power of a congenial 


svmbol. Whatever the means em- 


aim is the same—to con- 
vey through the mark, in the 


of potential customers, the desirabil- 


ploye d. the 
minds 


ity of the commodity upon which it 
Once attained. the 
trademark owner has something of 


appears. this is 


value.” 
\l: irks 


various as the picture of the bearded 


today include svmbols as 
Smith Brothers on a cough drop pi ack- 
age, the name Johnson & Johnson on 
adhesive tape. the sh; ape of a Caron 
bottle. marks 


like the Jackie Gleason pose when he 


perfume and service 


savs, And away we go!” All are valu- 


able properties, identifying sources 
and distinguishing products or serv- 


Lé& ory 
How Trademarks Are Lost 


business men and 
trademarks 
and gain their valid- 
| of the 
the product sold in commerce—and 


\ Ithough many 
laymen do not realize it. 
come into being 
itv through use—use mark on 
not through registration in the U.S. 
Patent Ofhce. ot the reg- 
istered 536.205 trademarks that were 
Washington at the 


aS We t] 


kveryv one 
on record | end 
of 1955. 
istered marks being used all over the 
United States. 
that may be lost forever through mis- 


a «. ‘eg. 
as countless unreg 


is a tragile property 


use or non-use. The validity of any 


trademark is retained only through 
continuous and proper use. 
Trademarks are synonymous with 
brand names, but are not to be con- 
fused with patents or copyrights, 
which are in the nature of limited 
monopoly privileges granted by the 
Government for fixed periods ot 
vears. At the expiration of these fixed 
periods. patents and copyrights fall 
into the public domain. Trademarks 
have no fixed life span. With proper 
use, they can remain valid as long as 
men live in our free society with its 
present legal tradition and statutes. 
Although trade- 
marks is. highly desirable, it is not 
essential: a trademark may be per- 
fectly although unregistered. 
But ‘registration serves to put the 


registration ol 


valid 


world on notice of your claim to the 
mark. In the event of a dispute, it 
is prima evidence of the pri- 
ority of your claim. It shifts the bur 
den of proof to the other party. 

But, whether registered or not, the 
validity of the mark still hinges on 
its ability to identify the product or 
service of a specific maker or seller. 
[It follows, then. that if the mark 
should become a term—the 
goods them- 


facie 


generic 
common word for the 
selves or tor a class or type ot goods— 
it may no longer be v: lid because it 
can no longer perform its identifying 
And, it is most important 
to remember. its status is a matter of 
fact—not law. The test is: What does 
it mean to the buying public? 

this seems to be 


function. 


For some reason. 
a particularly hard fact to grasp, 
especi: ally by marketing and adver- 


tising Saye whose primar busi- 


g 

of course, to increase sales. 
A common fallacy is the notion that 
nothing finer could happen to a 
trademark than to have it become 
“a household word.” 


hess 


Two Historic Examples 


Two examples of this failure have 


historic. The first is the 
Baver which decided 
the fate of aspirin. For a long time 
prior to that decision. “Aspirin had 
been a valid trademark 
of the Bayer Company. After the pat- 
ent had expired, another firm started 


become 


ramous case. 


considered 


manufacturing the popular headache 
~— and. marketing it as its brand 
The Bayer Company en- 
tered suit to enjoin the use of the 
term. But the court held for the de- 
fendant on the grounds that, largely 
through the advertising and market- 


() f aspirin. 
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ing practices of the trademark owner, 
“aspirin” had become generic. 

“The single question, to quote 
from the decision of the court, “is 
merely fact: What do the 
buyers understand by the word... ? 
If they understand by it only the 
kind of goods sold, then . . . it makes 
no difference whatever what eftorts 
the plaintiff has made to get them 
to understand more.” 

The other example is the cello- 


One ot 


phane case, which was decided in 
1936. There, a very similar situation 
arose. The Du Pont Company at- 
tempted to enjoin the use of the 
mark “Cellophane by a competiton 
after the patent on the process for 
its manufacture had expired. In this 
case, the court pointed directly to 
the advertising practices of the trade- 
mark owner and set down dicta that 
are ruling case law today. The deci- 
the distinguished 
Jurist, 


written by 

Appellate Court 

Hand, stated: 
“The course of conduct of the com- 


sion. 


Augustus 


plainant and its predecessors, and 
especially complainant s advertising 


campaign, tended to make ‘cello- 
phane a generic term descriptive ol 


the product rather than oft its 


origin. 

“It therefore makes no difference 
what efforts or money the Du Pont 
Company expended in order to per- 








suade the public that ‘Cellophane 
means an article of Du Pont manu- 
facture. So far as it did not succeed 
in actually converting the world to 
its gospel it can have no relief.” 
Other terms, once trademarks, that 
have suffered the plight of becoming 
generic include “escalator,” “milk of 
magnesia, | “zipper, “linoleum,” and 
Such 


came generic when the public ceased 


“shredded wheat.” words he- 
to think of them as the specific prod- 
ucts of specific makers. This danger 
is the Achilles’ heel of trademark 
preservation. 


The Lanham Trademark Act 
This point was further emphasized 


in the Lanham Trademark Act 


as it 
iS popularly known which became 
effective in July of 1947. The statute 
that, “No incon- 


testable right shall be acquired In a 


pro\ ides (see. 15 


mark or a trade name which is the 
common. descriptive name of 
article Or substance. pate 
otherwise. - 

And in another part (sec. 45) it 


“A mark shall be dee 


be abandoned when cllh\ 


States. ‘med to 


COLTSEe Ot 
it ic trade- 


J a oe z lj . ; { : 
mark OWnher; MCciaiwme actS Of OMIS- 


conduct of the registrant 
sion as well as commission, causes 
the mark to lose its significance as 
an indication of origin. 

Thus, both the judicial law and 
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TRADE-MARK 
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the statute law of the United States 
hold that trademark rights may not 
be maintained in a mark that is, or 
becomes. cl generic term. And they 


make it 
trademark owner to trv to prevent his 


clear that it is up to the 


mark from making that unfortunate 
transition. The delicate goal to aim 
tor is to make vour mark as popular as 
possible and at the same time insure 
that it identifies vour business house 
clS the source of the particular prod- 
uct or service. 

As a result of court decisions and 


} : : , ! 
the passage ol the important Lanham 
: 


Act. trademark owners have become 
aware not only of the great assets 
they have in trademarks. but also 


~ . . . ote ; 
ot their peculiar responsibility fol 
. ? } , 
preserving them. 


] 


. . 7 . 
\(merican pusiness today 1s more 


conscious ot the trademark than at 
any time since 1S70O. when Congress 
passed 
tect 


at VICe 


the first legislation to pro 
- . 


tL; y , aol } ] * 
Chis remarKnavie merchandising 


[Leading business and trade 
journals, new spapers 01 both limited 
and veneral cir ulation. and nation ul 


La ried 


COMSUINCr MmaGAZINeES Dave Cap4rl (I 


stories and articles Ol} traden 

Colleges have conducted seminars on 
the subject, Creal corporations have 
pl dduced sound and _ color films 
about it, and some of the largest 


manufacturers are now running ex- 
tensive advertising campaigns de- 
voted exclusively to education on 


proper trademark usage. 
Two Associations That Help 


Credit tor the 


sciousness ot the situation is due to 


heightened COl- 
alert company counsel and members 
ot the trademark bar as well as to 
The United States 
Association and Brand 


the activities ot 
Trademark 
Names Foundation. 

The latter organization devotes its 
efforts to educating retailers and the 
ceneral public to the values of the 
trademark concept. Its mass media 
advertising program utilizes more 
than $12 million worth of advertising 
space and time a vear—all of which 
is contributed by the various mass 
media. 

The tormer is the older organiza- 
established in 1S7S 


posed ot some 5O0OO owners of 


and is com- 

trade- 
| 

trademark §at- 


tion 


marks and leading 
torneys. It is concerned more with 
the actual protection of trademarks. 
In recent vears, it has extended its 
information activities to the business 


Last example, 
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through a committee of its members 
The United States Trademark Asso- 
ciation published the book, Trade- 
Guide for 


mark Management—A 


Businessmen, which is the first com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject 
in non-technical language (see Au- 
gust 1955, page 57). Its information 
committee also produced “The Story 
of Trademarks.” an eight-part three- 
dimensional display, which is a trav- 
exhibit fteatured at 


eling college 


seminars and business conventions 


around the country. 


Educational Advertising 

The present widespread practice 
of educational advertising on trade- 
marks themselves was pioneered by 
The Ethyl Corporation with a series 
called “The Trademarks of Nature,” 
which appeared in leading mass cir- 
culation magazines. It is said this 
series was inspired by the late Ed- 
ward S. Rogers, who for many vears 
was the dean of trademark attornevs. 

The first such advertising dealing 


1g 
with correct trademark usage and 
directed to publishing and advertis- 
ing personnel was started by The 
Coca-Cola Company. It is still ap- 
pearing in several score trade pub- 
lications and points out the Impor- 
tance of capitalizing trademarks and 
the tact that both Coca-Cola 
Coke are trademarks for the 
product. 
are now being used, among others, by 


Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 


and 
Sal he 


Similar advertising series 


ing Company, tor Scotch Brand cel- 
lophane tape; Johnson & Johnson, for 
Band Aid adhesive bandages, and 
the Technicolor Corp., of course, for 
Technicolor. 


mark and the distincuishing part of 


which is both its trade- 


its trade name. 
These strictly institutional adver- 


tising Campaigns are a commendable 


expression of the modern trademark 


owners recognition of his responsl- 
hbilitv. And 


and effective means of protecting his 


they are one important 
invaluable rights in his mark. But 


there are other areas that require 
caretul attention. it he is to preserve 


those rights. 


Policing Is Necessary 


\s In the case ot tre edom constant 
vigilance is the price of trademark 
preservation. The trademark owner 
1S charged with detecting alS well aS 


mark. He 


neither he 


correcting misuse of his 
make that 
nor his people misuse the mark—and 
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What are the key points to look 
for in the selection of a good 
trademark? Here is a simple six 
point checklist from the Good- 
year Trademark Manual: 

1. Is the trademark easy to 

read and speak? 

2. Is it easily remembered? 

3. Is it brief? Other com- 

panies have concluded from 

experience that a four- or 

five-letter trademark of two 

svllables is the best type of 

mark. 

4. Is there any radio or TV 

difficulty with pronuncia- 

tion? 

5. Is it suitable for export 

use? 

6. Is it descriptive otf the 

product? Descriptive marks 
it is dif- 


registra- 


are of little value: 
ficult to 
tion and they 
dom upheld by the courts. 


procure 
are verv sel- 


However, a suggestive mark 
mav be valid. 











that all appropriate steps are taken 
to prevent or correct its misuse by 
anyone else. 

Corrective activities in trademark 
preservation are usually called “po- 
licing” the mark—a rather unsavory 
term, unfortunately—and they cover 
three main areas: 

First, policing within the company 
—~in the trademark owner's own busi- 
ness, among his employees, his repre- 
sentatives, and others directly on his 
payroll. . 

Next, policing in the trade—among 
wholesale and retail outlets, in the 
display and advertising material they 
use, in advertising by others, in pro- 
motion by non-competitors who may 
be trying to cash in on the popularity 
of a mark by associating it with their 
own products. 

Third, policing in the fields of pub- 
lishing and communications to pre- 
vent or correct misuse of the mark in 
newspapers, Magazines, and books, 
and on radio and television. 
different. of 

appropriate 


Every business is 


course. So the most 
methods and techniques for handling 
the policing problems will vary wide- 
ly trom one concern to another. But 
one thing applies to all. Nothing 
without a careful 


should be done 


study and analvsis of the situation. 


And the program devised should be 
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tailored to fit the particular business. 
This should be done after consulta- 
tion and in close cooperation with 
vour trademark 
proved helpful to utilize public rela- 
tions approaches and techniques in 
carrying on the policing functions. 
But they should not be regarded as 
a substitute for competent legal guid- 
ance in this relatively complex field. 

According to Julius R. Lunsford, 
Ir. well-known trademark attorney 
and writer on the subject, yvour coun- 
sel should have the opportunity to 
see all advertising material, sales 
literature, labels, and other promo- 
tional matter in which the trademark 


counsel. It has 


is to be used. 


Within the Company 

Policing within the company is 
largely a job of seeing that informa- 
tion on proper trademark usage gets 
to all employees and others who are 
likely to use it in any way. Even a 
stenographer who tvpes a trademark 
incorrectly in company correspond- 
ence (without capitalizing it, for ex- 
ample ) can unwittingly contribute to 
its vulnerability. 

An effective initial step is the pub- 
lication of a basic trademark usage 
booklet, telling employees of the cor- 
rect and incorrect ways of using the 
mark and why they are important. 
The booklet is not only distributed to 
double-duty 

advertising 


emplovees: it serves 


among representatives, 
agencies, distributors, and dealers— 
in fact, everyone who may have oc- 
casion to present the mark in any 
manner to the public. Some effective 
examples of this type of informa- 
tional booklet, to mention just a few, 
are being used by General Motors, 
Eastman Kodak Company. \fonsanto 
Chemical Company, Stromberg- 
Carlson Company, Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, 
and Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion. 

One example of an informational 
booklet is the Goodyear Trademark 
Manual, which presents its appeal 
for proper use, and the necessity of 
proper use, in a factual and straight- 
forward manner. Here are two para- 
graphs from this manual: 

“To avoid improper use of a mark 
by us, we must at all times—on the 
product or labels used on the prod- 
uct, in our advertising and in our 
publicity mark 
solely as an indication of origin; as 

continued on page 120 
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Holiday giving fo pure hasing agents 
and othe rs who control ord rsS cdl 
get so out of hand and distort the 
real spirit of Christmas that some 
companies have abolished it alto- 
gether. But each company is also on 
the receitwuing end, and this has its 
headaches foo. Here's One 
plan for painless receiving. 


simple 


HOW WE SOLVED THE CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM 


CHRISTMAS is a wonderful time 

_ especially for kids and purchas- 
ing agents. For both there is indeed 
a Santa Claus. To the child he is a 
bewhiskered, jovial old gentleman in 
a red suit who arrives via an octet 
of low-flying reindeer. To the pur- 
chasing agent he is the mailman or 
the suppliers salesman who strolls 
through the door a few days before 
Christmas, and heartily shakes hands 
with the P. A.—while the latter cor- 
dially extends the season's greetings 
and tries not to be curious about the 
brightly wrapped package under the 
salesman's left arm. 

It's a wonderful season around the 
office, and true to the spirit of giv- 


ing, the vendor, too, feels a light- 
ening of heart . and of purse. 
Lately many manutacturers have 


begun to feel less like Santa and 
more like the tamed but tabled sci- 
entist who created a_ benevolent 
giant, only have it turn into an 
uncontrollable monster. Although 
even business gifts are at least par- 
tially motivated by the inner warmth 


that the season generates, manufac- 
turers are finding that well-meant 
presents otten arouse — ill feeling 


among those in the specifying and 
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buying picture who do not sign pur- 
chase orders. 

Trion. Inc., has curbed the Christ- 
mas monster by refraining from this 
type decision 
spirit 
and there are 
customers whose past 
like to acknowl- 
unknow- 


ot giving entirely. The 


was not easily made. for the 
of Christmas is strong. 
many good 
favors we should 
But the 


offending others overbalanced 


edge. chances of 


ingly 
the scale. 
Reintorcing decision was a 


the 


recent survey by Advertising Re- 
quirements. Fifty-two per cent of 


the larger companies queried (those 
with 500 or more employees) re- 
ported that they gave 
presents. 


no Christmas 
and with an 
earlier survey indicated a downward 
trend in giving. 

Further support 
Trions policy when the same pub- 
lication quoted a Whippany, N. J. 
manufacturer said, “Our gift 
problem is whom to leave out; rather 
than risk insulting anyone, we give 
nothing.” 

A Cleveland 
“Most companies 
[Christmas giving] a 
because of precedent and competi- 


comparlisé yn 
given to 


Was 


who 


stated: 
consider it 


company 


“nece ssary e\ il 


President, Trion, 


Ine. 


tive pri actices. We have broken away 
from the habit with no apparent loss 
of good-will or business.’ 
Some 


cl hnhecessa;’ry 


Say il Christmas gifts have 
| place in business. | 
attempt to this 
point, for many companies that oper- 


would not argue 


ate in a local or limited area and 
know their customers well personally 
giving to be extremely) 


Whether 


have tound 
it also leads 
to headaches I can only But 
for a manutacturer with an inter- 
national market the spirit of Christ- 
mas must be 


worth while. 


J , 
ueSsS. 


curtailed, or it would 
soon get out of hand. 

indication that customers 
themselves curtailment is 
American 
Management Association survey con- 
last vear. Of 
questioned, 16 had policies designed 
acceptance of gifts. 
Some of these policies had even been 
initiated by the purchasing agents 
themselves. Spokesmen for others in 
the group indicated that they took a 
anything that might 
teel obligated to 
a supplier or to compromise his judg- 
ment. 


Some 
approve 
tound in results of an 


ducted 35 companies 


to discourage 


dim view of 


cause a buver to 


continued on page 88 
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NEW MATERIALS THAT BOUNCE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the third in 
a series of articles on the newer rub- 
ber-like materials. 

The first, dealing with silicone and 
fluorocarbon rubbers, appeared in 
the April issue. The second, on poly- 
ethylene rubber and polyurethane 
rubber, was published in October. 

Butyl, described here, is not a 
brand-new material, but there is ex- 
citing news for industry in develop- 
ments that are now taking place. 


TWENTY MONTHS AGO, butyl 
rubber was being written off as a 
dead issue. Its biggest—almost its 
only—market was disappearing down 
the road. There seemed little hope 
for recovery. 

Today, butyl is more than conva- 
lescent. It is hard at work in foot- 
wear, tractors, industrial and aiidlan 
spark plug boots, and chair 

It is being used in toys and 
electrical equipment. [It even has a 
new foothold in its old market—the 
automotive field (see page 51) 

What happened? It’s a remark- 
able story, and an inspiration for 
anyone who is making and market- 
ing a product in a_ fast-changing 
competitive arena. 

Buty! made two 
petroleum refinery gases —isobuty- 
It was developed 


hose. 


COVETS. 


rubber is from 
lene and isoprene. 


by scientists at Esso Research and 
Engineering Company back in 1937. 
At the it didnt seem to ofter 


too much promise. Plenty of natural 


time. 


rubber was available at reasonable 
and butvl couldnt match it in 


to compres- 


cost. 
resiliency or resistance 
sion set. Anyway. 
used to working with natural rubber 
and didnt want to change. 

Butyl did, have two out- 


standing qualities: 
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proce ssors were 


however. 


ozone resistance 


iii Butyl Rubber 
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and air retention. That made it an 
excellent material for automobile tire 
inner tubes, and, in due course, butyl] 
had the inner tube market signed, 
sealed, and delivered. 

That's just about all it did have. 

During World War II, 85 to 90 per 
cent of the butyl produced went into 
tubes. Even when the war ended, 
butyl continued to be produced in 
government-owned plants and chan- 
nelled directly to tubemakers. 

But Esso researchers still believed 
that something more could be done 
with butyl. So, in April of last year, 
Esso and its affiliate, Humble Oil 
Company, put $32 million on the line 
and bought the government plants. 

Three mnitie later, the tire in- 
dustry plunged a real coffin nail into 
butyl’s one big, stable market. It 
began mass production of the tube- 
We tire. 

What to do? Try to get back as 
much of the investment as possible 
before the tubeless tire replaced 
tubed tires completely? Shut down 
or convert the plants? Or put shoul- 
der to wheel in research, production, 
and sales to develop new markets at 
least as fast as the old one shrank? 

Esso chose the latter course. And, 
aided by favorable pricing (butyl is 
at the bottom of the rubber price 
ladder—as cheap as GR-S, the high- 
tonnage butadiene-styrene synthet- 
ic), its turning the trick. 

The transportation industry is still 
butyl’s biggest customer, but non- 
tire uses for butyl are more than 
making up for the drop in inner tube 
production. 

Rubber fabricators are discovering 
that butyl has many desirable quali- 
ties besides ozone resistance and air 
retention. In tear resistance and flex 
life it's said to equal or surpass nat- 
ural rubber. It withstands attack by 
oxidizing chemicals and animal and 


DUN’ 


vegetable oils. Its moisture absorp- 
tion is low. 

Butyl’s tensile strength is close to 
that of natural dilas- and, unlike 
GR-S, it exhibits good physical prop- 
erties without the addition of large 
amounts of carbon black. This means 
that serviceable light-colored parts 
can readily be made—white side- 
walls for tires, for instance. 

Butyl’s heat resistance is excellent. 
It operates at temperatures to at 
least 250° F on a continuous basis, 
and it resists heat-aging. Further- 
more, while it is not so resilient 
natural rubber at room temperature, 
it holds its “bounce” as the tempera- 
ture rises so that it improves com- 
paratively at higher levels. In addi- 
tion, the fact that butyl is softer than 


HEAT RESISTANCE 


Chemical processors and ore refiners can 
use butyl belts to handle hot materials. 
B. F. Goodrich savs this one will stand tem- 
peratures as high as 300° F for long periods. 
S REVIEW and 
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other rubbers and not quite so re- 
silient at room temperature makes it 
a good shock absorber. It tends to 
reduce operating noise, too. 

Butyl’s electrical properties are 
good—as good as polyethylene, Thio- 
kol Chemical Corporation reports— 
and recently ways have been found 
to make them even better, a fact that 
electrical equipment manufacturers 
are now beginning to recognize. 

Anaconda is now using butyl ex- 
tensively for wire and cable insula- 
tion, and reports it exceeds the stand- 
ard ozone resistance requirement by 
more than 2,000 per cent. 

General Electric has been using 
molded butyl insulation on instru- 
ment transformers for quite a while. 

At first, though, applications were 
limited to units with ratings of 5,000 
At higher voltages, in- 
creased electrical surface creepage 
led to failure from carbon “tracking.” 

Now, GE has found a way to make 
butyl almost completely resistant to 
this type of attack. Result: A full 
line of butyl-molded instrument 
transformers, with ratings as high as 
15.000 volts. 

Originally, GE’s Instrument De- 
pe artment chose butyl for transformer 
insulation because of its mold: ibility, 
flexibility, heat stability, and resist- 
ance to chemicals, ozone, and ultra- 
violet light. 


volts or less. 


ANIMAL FAT AND OIL RESISTANCE 


Dairy workers and meat packers need waterproof boots that will 
stand up under tough conditions. They have to resist salt solutions 


and caustics as well as natural fats 


Rubber Company s Footwear Division 
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and oils. 
makes 


“Butyl is strong in all of these re- 
spects, G-E engineers point out, 
“while other common materials are 
weak in one or more of the desirable 
characteristics. On the other hand. 
materials superior to butyl in these 
properties are often deficient me- 
chanically or unsuitable tor 
nomic reasons.” 

Butyl is rapidly taking hold in the 
coated-fabric field. because it 
combines low cost with resistance to 
water, chemicals, and weathering. 

Aldan Rubber Company, for in- 
stance, now offers quite a range of 
butyl-coated fabrics, both black and 
in color, to makers of tarpaulins, 
heating pads, automobile converti- 
ble tops, hospital sheeting, and baby 
bath tubs. 

Leading suppliers of hose and con- 
veyor belting—Boston Woven Hose, 
Hewitt- Robins, Quaker Rubber, 
U. S. Rubber—are turning to butyl 
for steam, garden, 
pool hose, hot-materials 
belts, and all mechanical 
goods used in meat packing houses 
and vegetable oil processing plants. 
It is even being considered for the 
new “moving sidewalks” because of 
its durability and low cost. 

Butyl still has its limitations, of 
course. Most fabricators feel that this 
elastomer is not so easy to process 
as natural rubber. Butyl takes longer 


CCO- 


too. 


and swimming 
conveyor 


sorts of 





to cure, and it must be carefully 
protected from contamination by 
other rubbers during processing or 
it wont cure properly. (The 
ence of as little as 1 per cent of GR-S 
can disrupt the curing process. ) 

On the other hand. addi- 
tions of butyl to other materials can 
have a good effect, particularly on 


pr CS- 


small 


resistance to aging and weathering 
Door seal moldings for the 
Volkswagen are fortified in this way: 
and Bell Telephone 
ports that addition of butyl rubber 
(about 5 per cent) to the polyethy- 
lene plastic used to insulate trans- 
atlantic cable danger of 
environmental stress cracking. 

In some though, the very 
properties which make butyl desir- 
able can make it difficult to handle 
Albert Dannenbaum, president of 
Aldan Rubber, points out that bu- 
tyls impermeability to gases, so im- 
portant in 
plenty of headaches in coated-fabric 
production. [ts a problem with hose 
and belting, too. Unless special pre- 


(cerman 


Laboratories re- 


reduces the 


Cases, 


inner tubes. can cause 


cautions are taken during process- 
ing, gases may be trapped in the 
material and cause blistering and 


porosity. 

Also on the debit side 
that butvl's 
oils and fuels is not too good. 
ever, few rubbery materials are 


is the fact 
aromatic 
How- 


able 


resistance to 


OZONE RESISTANCE AND ELECTRICAL INSULATION 


produc ts, 
That's why U, S. tor mstance, 
these of butyl. Here, G-E 


make 


Electrical equipment makers now use 
re learning how to 





buts insulation On many 


additir CS, 
resistant 


extend its range Spe ial 


well aS OZOnHnE 


track-resistant as 


engineers test new butvl-molded outdoor transformet 
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Standard machines like these 


cure, 


to take these compounds. Butyl’s 
performance in this respect never in- 
terfered with use of the elastomer 
for inner tubes. and certainly does 
not seem to be barring its applica- 
tion in other automotive components. 

Likewise, butyl’s relatively high 
compression set and tendency to cold 
How do not eliminate it trom con- 
sideration for gaskets, seals, spring 
and axle bumpers, and other parts 
in which a fair amount of resiliency 
and recovery are required. 

Even the _ fabrication 
that have been 
butyl are by no means 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
has a new bromine-modified polymer 
(Hycar 2202) that is said to be much 
easier to process, faster-curing, and 
susceptible to contamination 
than the standard grades. (It is this 
new material that Goodrich is using 
tor the tubeless tire liner pictured on 


problems 
encountered with 


insoluble. 


less 


the opposite page. ) 

Right now, bromine-modified bu- 
tvl is priced at 64 cents a pound. 
That's nearly three times as much as 
the standard type. But it’s still well 
under the cost of such potentially 
competitive materials as chlorosul- 
fonated polyethylene and_polyure- 
thane rubber. 

Butyl research programs are be- 
ginning to pay off in other ways, too: 


Enjay now has several non-stain- 
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mixers, mills, calendars, and extruders at new 
Enjay lab can be used to process butyl. Special precautions are advised, 
though, to prevent contamination by other rubbers and to assure proper 
Tests here pave the way tor new applications like those at right. 


ing formulations that can be used 
for garment pads, gaskets for home 
appliances, and the like. 

Monsanto recently announced a 
chemical modifier that “approxi- 
mately doubles the resilience and 
strength under strain of unmodified 
butyl rubber.” 

Not long ago, Esso Research and 
Engineering unveiled “the first true 
butyl latex,” opening up a host of 
possibilities in dipped, foamed, and 
adhesive products. 

This particular latex is an adhe- 
sive material, specifically developed 
to solve manufacturing problems in 
all-buty] tires (see opposite page ). 
But Esso researchers say a general- 
purpose latex is on the way. 

It is progress like this that is en- 
couraging new producers and mar- 
keters to enter the buty] field, both 
here and abroad. 

In recent months, two U.S. com- 
panies have been licensed to make 
butyl (Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, 
and Petroleum Chemicals, Inc., a 
jointly-owned subsidiary of Cities 
Service and Continental Ojil), and 
a French combine has been formed 
to become the first European pro- 
ducer. In addition, there is to be at 
least one new marketer of butyl— 
Thiokol Chemical Corporation. 
These new entries will bring total 
productive capacity for butyl to well 
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Variety of shapes and forms is indicated by this butyl dis- 
plav. Coated textiles are at upper lett, extruded sections in 
lower foreground. Molded parts include seals, gaskets, 
pedal pads, bellows, vibration dampeners, insulators. 


over 100,000 tons a year. That in it- 
self is a tribute to the vitality of this 
long-neglected material, and a 
promise of progress to come. 

Summing up, low cost is certainly 
one of butyl’s biggest selling points 
right now. Its a third less than 
natural rubber and neoprene, and a 
mere fraction of the price of such 
elastomers as chlorosulfonated poly- 
ethylene, polyurethane, silicone, and 
Huorocarbon rubber. Yet it offers 
many of their advantages, plus quite 
a few special properties of its own. 

Butyl is equal or superior to both 
GR-S and natural rubber in: 
® air retention 
® weather resistance 
® resistance to ozone and oxidizing 
acids 
® resistance to heat-aging 
® resistance to animal and vegetable 
oils 
® flex life and tear resistance 

The standard types of butyl still 
are limited in: 
® compatibility with other rubbers 
® certain types of abrasion resist- 
ance 
& resiliency at room temperature 
® adhesion (to itself as well as to 
other materials ) 

But, at the rate butyl is moving 
now, these limitations seem little more 
than temporary. Now is the time to 
fit it to your plant and products. 
Industry 
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GETTING BACK 


ON THE ROAD 





WHEN THE tubeless tire came in, it blew out 
butyl’s one big market: the inner tube. But, fol- 
lowing the old adage, “if you can't lick ‘em, join 
‘em, rubber processors are finding plenty of new 
ways to use butyl in automobiles. Now, it seems 
that, long before the last inner tube is made and 
used, butyl will be back on the road, and 
healthier than ever before. 

W. J. Simpson of Chrysler Corporation notes 
that butyl offers many advantages for automo- 
tive use, in addition to its low price: 

The increased emphasis on color in automo- 
tive styling, he points out, should mean _ in- 
creased attention to butyl for exposed parts. It 
has better weather resistance than GR-S and is 
easier to color, both by painting and by incor- 
poration of pigments. 

Weather resistance plus air retention make 
butyl a good choice for automotive radiator 
hose. And, says Simpson, butyl’s tear resistance 
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New automotive applications for butyl are proudly dis- 
played by Enjay Company. Some passenger automobiles 
now have as manv as 100 different butyl parts like these. 





is being used to advantage in weatherstrips and 
other parts which are stapled in place. 

Esso Research reports experiments with auto 
tires show that butyl’s softness and damping 
ability make buty] tires almost squeal-proof. 


As a primary material of construction for 
tires, though, butvl’s position will be much 
different from what it was in inner tubes. There, 
its outstanding air retention, plus moderate cost, 
gave it a niche all its own. In tires, it must not 
only compete with natural and general-purpose 
synthetic rubber, but also with such new high- 
performance materials as chlorosulfonated poly- 
ethylene and polyurethane rubber. While the 
latter are far more costly, they do offer special 
qualities, and may capture the premium field. 

Still, if there is any lesson to be learned from 
the butyl story, it is this: A good material may 
sometimes seem downed, but should never be 
counted out. 





Even the tire market is not completely closed to butvl. 
B. F. Goodrich is now producing butyl liners for tubeless 
truck tires commercially, and says they do an excellent job. 


All- butyl tires may be on the road before long. Esso Re- 
search is now te sting them. Its e ngineers re port that butvl 
tires wear well, and give a smooth, quiet, comfortable ride. 
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More than half the sales revenue of some leading companies 
results from products that didnt exist fifteen years ago— 
a direct payoff from industrial research. While not 


every manufacturer can support full-scale laboratory work, 
nearly all can profit by keeping abreast 


of what's being done. 


Here's how 


Research: RADAR FOR PROGRESSIVE MANAGEMENT 


MAURICE HOLLAND and MALCOLM ROSS 


“RESEARCH is at the core of 
Hobson, then 
director of the Stanford Research 
Institute, told a 1955 meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. Doodling with data on re- 
search growth, he came up with the 
estimate that the nation spent as 
much on research in the five vears 
between 1949 and 1954—$18 billion— 
as it did in the pre vious 162 years. 
Considering that there is a time 
lag of approximately five to ten years 
between research and distribution of 
the new products it makes possible, 
the effect of the expenditures begun 
in 1949 is only just now becoming 
evident. And results, be it noted, are 
in some part being made obsolete 
by currently increased expenditures 
on research and de\ elopment. 
What does this mean to the indi- 
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productivity,” 


vidual manufacturer? Each must an- 
swer for himself. in the light of 
his own situation and needs. decide 
what his company should spend on 
original research and how. The one 
inexcusable negligence is to ignore 
° ° ™ 
what is going on. 

Whether a company maintains a 
research staff, contracts out its re- 
search projects, or attempts to main- 
tain its competitive position by other 
means, it should make a conscious, 
positive effort to follow scientific 
developments closely and to forecast 
their impact on company activities. 

In a large organization, this as- 
signment might be the responsibility 
m a vice preside nt in charge of 
research. In a small business, some 
technically trained man might handle 
~ job along with other work. But 
information should 


and. 


1 all cases the 


rT U NK] ’ 
UU ‘ 


be immediately available to top man- 
agement, since it will be a significant 
factor in planning. 

A few generations scientific 
research was divided into fields of 
such narrow compass that a single 
scientist could be aware of all that 
was under way in his own area, 
could even peer over the fence for 
a comprehensive survey of what 
was going on in his neighbor’s pre- 
serves. W ‘orld War II research ac- 
tivity broadened the areas beyond 
the range of single intelligences. Vast 
literatures eccsmenil 9Oe Research 
teams were organized to probe all 
levels, from basic science to indus- 
trial technology. It became vital for 
a research-based company to know 
trends in research, its own position, 
and market repercussions. 

continued on page 76 
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THE NEW AMERICAN WORKER 


The gains of the worker through the past decades 


comprise a dramatic story. Here are the highlights. 
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F ROM CORPORATE EXECUTIVE 
to farm laborer, todays American 
work force represents a provocative 
and concrete expression of our econ- 
omys dynamic changes through the 
pe ast quarter century. 

The average American, despite the 
steep rise in prices, could buy almost 
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cent more last vear than in 
1929. Family income has more than 


3 per 


triple cd since 1918. The average 
worker today has fifteen to twenty 


hours more leisure time per week. 
Coverage under pension and welfare 
programs has increased twentyfold 
in just the past ten years. 

These and hundreds of additional 
facts emerge from a comprehensive 
study recently issued by the USS. 
Departinent of Labor. It contains in 
full scope the economic story of our 
national work force—now totalling 
over 64 million. In addition, it points 
toward the future problems—as well 
as the opportunities —that m: inage- 
ment will face. Here are the storys 
highlights: 

Economic Status. The average fac- 
tory worker is now better off, in 
terms of weekly earnings, than at 
any time in the history of the United 
States—and the progression shows no 
signs of coming to a halt. 

Total disposable personal income 
in the United States—what’s left us 
after Uncle Sam takes his slice— 
came to $269.2 billion in 1955. The 
figure tor 1947 was $169 billion; tor 
1929, $83.1 billion. Divided equally 


among the population, the 1929 in- 
come would have given each person 


$682: for 1947. the amount would 
have been $1.173: and for 1955. 
$1,629. After adjusting the figures to 


e find 
that the average person in 1955 could 
buy almost 16 per cent more goods 
and services than in 1947. 
53 per cent more than in 1929. 

Since 1939. 
weekly earnings, 
time, shot up from 100 to over 320. 


the rise in consumer prices, w 


and almost 


the index of average 
allowing for over- 


(gain making cost of living adjust- 
ments, we get the following facts: A 
worker without dependents can buy a 
third more with his take-home pay 
than in 1939. With three dependents, 
he can buy 50 per cent more. 

At the beginning of the century, 
the average family had to spend 
about 46 per cent ‘of its income on 
neta by 1950 this had dropped to 
32 2 per cent. And average dollar fam- 


ily incomes have grown as follows: 


1918 $1,513 
mid-30s $1,524 
1950 $3,900 
1953 $4,700 


The distribution of has 
tended to narrow the difference be- 
tween the higher and lower income 
groups. Arranging urban families of 
1918 from those with the highest 
incomes to those with the lowest 
incomes, you find that only about 
two out of every hundred got $2,500 
or more, and over half of them got 
less than $1,500. But by 1950 fewer 
than a tenth of these urban families 
were getting less than $1,500. Half of 
them were in the $3,000-$5,000 brack- 
et, while an additional fifth were get- 
ting more than $5,000. As many as 43 
out of 100 city families had incomes 
between $4,000 and $7,000 in 1953. In 
1929 only fifteen out of 100 families 
were in a comparable middle-income 
range. 


wages 
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NATIONAL PRODUCT, POPULATION, AND REAL 
OUTPUT PER CAPITA 


1924-1955 


GROWTH OF DISPOSABLE INCOME AND POPULATION, 


1924-1955 
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Reasons for this shift include: 
more married women working; tech- 
nological improvements calling tor 
more highly skilled workers; gradu- 
ated income taxes; and the stronger 
bargaining power of organized labor. 

Education and Skills. In all 
tors, the educational level of our work 
More than 


4a per cent of professional and kin- 


ww, by 


force is rapidly rising. 


dred workers have some college 
education; more than half have com- 
pleted college. Of sales and clerical 
workers. than halt fin- 


ished high school, and almost one- 


more have 
third have some college education. 

Since 1910, the occupational dis- 
tribution of the labor has 
shown a marked change. 

The proportion of farmers in 1950 
was less than half that in 1910. Un- 
der the impetus of mechanization, 
much unskilled labor has joined the 
ranks of the semi-skilled. The semi- 
skilled factory worker group has ex- 
panded by 50 per cent, and the cleri- 


torce 


cal and sales group has doubled. 
Differentials in pay, according to 
skills. have decreased although every 
bracket has risen. This means that 
the lowest salaries have shown the 
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1950 1955 


While hourly wages 
have risen for both laborer and 
skilled worker (there is still an S81- 
cent difference), the gap, percent- 
agewise, is now far smaller. 

Fringe Benefits. Before World War 
Il. the main issue at the bargaining 
table was increased wages. Since the 
end of the war, the significance of 
fringe benefits, as a factor in com- 
pensation, has increased every year. 
As a result, over a period of less than 
ten years, the of workers 
covered by such programs as health 
and life insurance and pension plans 
has increased more than twentyfold. 
These supplements, including em- 
ployers’ contributions to Social Se- 
curity, came close to $13 billion in 
1955, or about 6 per cent of total 
employee compensation. The figure 
was about 1 per cent in 1929—and 
that was mostly for injuries. 

More Leisure Time. This has been 
a major result of the new living 
standard. For instance, today’s indus- 
trial worker has fifteen to twenty 
hours of more free time each week 
than his parents did, or roughly the 
equivalent of two working days. 

Fewer Work Years..Compared to 


biggest rise. 


number 
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1940 1945 1950 1955 


Represents income of persons only Jess taxes, 


0 years ago, more people enter the 
labor force at a later age: more retire 
earlier; and more live longer after 
retirement. The trend, over the years, 
has been toward the worker spend- 
ing less of his life-span in working 
time. 

The chief reasons for earlier re- 
tirement include the reluctance of 
employers to hire older persons, com- 
pulsory retirement, and_ increased 
Social Security benefits. 

Physical health improvements have 
also contributed to increased retire- 
ment time. According to average fig- 
ures available, in 1900 a man of 20 
could expect to live 42 more vears. 
the last three in retirement. In 1950 
the same man could expect to live 49 
more years and spend the last six in 
retirement. 

This increase in the older-age 
group, both in numbers and as a 
percentage of the population, consti- 
tutes a growing problem. In 1900 
there were some 13 million persons 
45 or over; in 1950, almost 43 million: 
and in 1975, if the present rate con- 
tinues, there will be nearly 65 mil- 
lion. From 1900 to 1950 the propor- 

continued on page 9& 
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One of the chief arguments f. 


can THE GAW cure SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT? 


EDWIN B. GEORGE, Economist, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


7 the Guaranteed 
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Unions regard current SUB plans merely as the 


mor off) 
first SEG PP 


What will 


, 


happen if they succeed 


P ; , ; ., 
in taking companies all the wayr 


COLLECTIVE bargaining agree- 
ments in a number of large indus- 
| type ot 
supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits. While the approved plans are 
far different from the sort of guaran- 
teed annual wage proposed by SeV- 
eral major CIO unions in the early 
1950's, they are widely regarded as 


tries now embody some 


stepping stones to the original goals. 

The unions pressing for GAW are 
much nearly 
what actually 
what it implies than are their Oppo- 
nents. 

[t is true that union advocates dif- 
fer on how tar the agreements go 
that have 
critical of some of the provisions. 
But, by and large, both leaders and 
followers seem fairly well satisfied. 


more agreed about 


has happened and 


and SOTHne workers been 


They concede (and even empha- 
size) that the immediate gains are 
modest, but this is only what thev ex- 
pected. In their pre-settlement prop- 
aganda they made it plain that the 
short-term goals were recognition of 
the principle and a package moder- 
ate enough to insure against possible 
bugs. Post-settlement propaganda 
has stressed this, and reiterated not 
only the intention to push forward to 
full-Aedged GAW's. but confidence 
that these will confer great benefits 
notably signifi- 


on the community 


cant flattening of the ups and downs 
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of business cycles, substantial reduc- 
tion in seasonal unemployment, a de- 
sirable change in the pace of techno- 
logical innovation, and improvement 
in distribution of income. 

The situation among opponents 
looks quite different. All still hold 
that full-blown GAW’s of the spe- 
cies advocated by the Automobile 
Workers. the Steelworkers. and the 
AFL-CIO Electrical Workers would 
do more harm than good—at least in 
a system already enjoving high-level 
employment more or less continuous- 
ly, and probably even in one with 
moderate fluctuations. But as to the 
sorts and sizes of GAW’s in store for 
us, there is still sharp disagreement. 

One basically opposed 
seems reassured by the moderate 
character of the Ford and GM settle- 
ments. It treasures this moderation 
as evidence that the unions will set- 
tle ultimately for packages much 
smaller and more flexible than had 
been expected. and feels that in this 
event the result won't be verv harm- 
ful, on balance might even be bene 
ficial. ; 

\ second group of opponents finds 


group 


no such easv comfort. Pre-negotia 
tion propaganda having made. it 
plain that labor would make liberal 
concessions to get a foot in the door. 
had 
large initial programs. The important 


these critics never expected 


facts, in their judgment, are that 
some major producers gave way at 
all and that some of the new schemes 
went so far. Their eves remain fo- 
cused on the goals set by the big in- 
dustrial unions during the past dec- 
ade and vigorously reaffirmed by the 
UAW after recent settlements. In the 
light of what has happened in such 
fields as pensions, they regard the 
first-round 
doubt whether the tide can be re- 
versed even if the unions themselves 


results as ominous and 


lose enthusiasm. 

Finally, a third group Of Oppo- 
identified. It 
with the pessimists that many unions 


nents can be agrees 
are still resolved to attain full-scale 
GAW’'s. But its 
ready to surrender. They do 
think that the outcome in autos and 
steel need be labelled a deteat. They 


members are not 


not 


also point to the complete victory on 
the issue management scored in elec- 
trical equipment in 1955. and to the 
tact that at least one major alterna- 
tive—the 
scheme 


so-called iIncome-security 
dealt with later in this arti- 
a result of 


cle—came to the tore as 


the 1955 dicussions. Since “income 
security. might meet whatever de- 
sirable objectives the unions are 


seeking through guarantees, mem- 
bers of the third group see improved 
prospects of returning the big pack- 
age to its pre-1955 status of trading 
material. These things being so, they 
that both 
to. stiffen emplovers resistance and 
to weaken union attachment to full- 
scale GAW/’s are still worthwhile 
The felt that the third 


group. whether or not justified in its 


believe continued ettorts 


writer 
opposition to full-scale guarantees 
was right in thinking that there is 
still halt. 
divert the march toward them. Ac 


time to slow. reverse. ol 
cordingly, he tried some time ago to 
anticipate and measure the extent to 
which the mature product would 
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serve the social ends in whose name 
it was being urged. The particular 
effect to be examined in this article 
is that on seasonal unemployment. 

To dispel any possible confusion 
between the authentic guaranteed 
annual wage and the supplementary 
unemployme nt benefit plans so far 
hammered out at bargaining tables, 
a definition is in wuder. 


“Mature GAW’s” 

A “mature GAW’” is taken to be 
one that attained full growth, 
perhaps a decade hence, in those 
fields on which it is now being or 
likely to be pressed—name ly 
consumer durable and 
capital goods 
in the 


has 


seems 
the 
(construction apart ) 
reasons that. 


goods 


industries. For 
main, will be evident to those famil- 
iar with the unions concept of full- 
scale guarantees, it has been as- 
sumed that GAW’s would then cover 
the vast bulk of the workers in these 
fields; that the usual plan would 
“eligible” laid-off workers job- 
income approximating —nine- 
tenths of pre-layoff earnings tor pe- 
riods up to one year, but that benefit 
rights would not be portable; that 
typical conditions of _ eligibility 
would, on balance, be more liberal 
than those now prevailing for un- 
employment insurance; that GAW 
would entail significant additional 
net cost to employers; that it would 
involve heavy reliance on reserve 
financing; and that there would be 
no government assistance beyond 
s. sonnomien or administrative action 

» permit integration of GAW and 
e sais ment compensation. 

GAW proponents have always list- 
ed an ability to cope with the “curse 
of seasonal unemployment” among 
the advantages of GAW's. Moreover. 
many have pushed this claim to the 
fore as confidence in our capacity to 
avoid serious business has 
grown and as economists have begun 
more and more to doubt whether, on 
balance, GAW is a good way of deal- 
ing with such cyclical irregularity as 
may persist. Indeed the original ad- 
vocate of GAW mass production 
lines—Harold J. Ruttenberg, 
time research director of the Steel- 
workers—now appears to regard its 
expected impact on seasonal unem- 
ployment as the prime virtue of the 
device. His article, “Pay By The 
Year: Can the Unions Afford It?” in 
the December of Harper's 
Magazine, shows this clearly. 
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The conventional argument of 
GAW proponents runs about as fol- 
lows: Seasonality in output charac- 
terizes many pi arts of the economy. 
Elimination of it is ordinarily quite 
desirable since it may produce large 
pools of idle labor even in prosper- 
ous times. Employers can often pro- 
vide other highly productive work 
during off-seasons. If this is impossi- 
ble, they have an obligation to take 
care of the problem through make- 
work devices or payment of jobless 
benefits since seasonal businesses 
profit from ready availability of 
workers for peak operations. Finally. 
it is argued that GAW will often be 
the most felicitous means of induc- 


ing firms to regularize work or—if 


this involves prohibitive costs—ot 
insuring adequate income for the 
idle. 


How Valid an Argument? 

This line of reasoning commands 
more support than most of the claims 
made tor GAW in a world of contin- 
uous high-level demand. It is accept- 
ed even by whose general 
judgment on guarantees is unfavor- 
able. It seems worthwhile to examine 
its credentials at some length in the 
case of hard goods industries, and it 
is most illuminating to cast our anal- 
ysis in the form of answers to four 
questions: 

1. How much physical scope ex- 
ists for reduction of seasonal varia- 
tions in employment in specific GAW 
target lines? 

2. So far as scope exists, to what 
extent can it be exploited through 
full-scale guarantees in the assumed 
economic environment? 

3. Would full-scale GAW’s have 
adverse effects elsewhere _ large 
enough to lower efficiency in use of 
the country’s resources? 

4. If and insofar as full-scale guar- 
antees have net beneficial effects on 
the economy as a whole, are there 
better and safer ways of achieving 
the benefits? . 


some 


Scope for Reducing Swings 


To our first question, the answer 


seems fairly clear: Not much. First 
of all, more often than not the hard 
goods industries either: (1) display 
no serious seasonal irregularity or 
(2)—regardless of management's at- 
titude—do not present cases for 
which GAW is a good remedy. 
Steel illustrates the former point. 
Apart from a Summer trough trace- 
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able to vacations and weather, nei- 
ther the industry as a whole nor most 
of its segments show much season- 
ality in output. Much the same is 
true of aluminum, petroleum prod- 
ucts, many lines of electrical and 
non-electrical machinery, and— 
among consumer durables—house- 
hold furniture and a number of fab- 
ricated metal products. 


Basic Resistance 


Construction and coal mining, on 
the other hand, exhibit rather Kg arp 
seasonal fluctuations. They are, in 
fact, among the most seasonal lines 
in the nonfarm economy. But here 
the second point applies. Not only is 
there little scope for economical im- 
provement in job stability at present, 
but if the unions have their way 
whatever can be done will not be 
done through GAW. 

On the record, the Mineworkers 
regard an annual wage as a route to 
bureaucratic rule over the economic 
system and, in addition, openly ques- 
tion whether it could be put into 
effect in any large district. 

Among cooshnas in the building 
trades, opposition rests principally 
upon the unwillingness of craftsmen 
to waive craft rules and other pre- 
rogatives. Usually this would debar 
not only comple me nti iry operations 
involving “different” work but even 
any effort to smooth work schedules 
within construction itself. Such re- 
sistance, plus technical difficulties, 
limits the usefulness of GAW in this 
field and in all likelihood will con- 
tinue to do so indefinitely. As has 
been noted by the AFL's Research 
Director, Boris Shiskin, in an Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association 
publication, the few GAW’s institut- 
ed for building trades workers have 
been found to be “impractical and 
uneconomic’ even “when undertak- 
en under the best conditions obtain- 
able, such as large-scale housing 
projects.” 

What of the remaining fields—no- 
tably farm equipment, a number of 
household appliances, some kinds of 
electrical and non-electrical machin- 
ery and autos? These all represent 
cases in which the unions are mind- 
ed to press strongly for GAW’s, and 
each shows marked _ intra-yearly 
swings in output. Our interest, how- 
ever, lies in seasonal unemployment, 
and the data suggest that this is sel- 
dom great. 

continued on page 125 
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IN 36 MANUFACTURING LINES 


Line of Business 
(and Number of Reporting 
Concerns) 


Airplane Parts and 
Accessories (34) 


Automobile Parts and 


Accessories (70) 


Bakers (35) 


Bedsprings and Mattresses 
(63) 


Bolts, Screws, Nuts, and 
Nails (57) 


Breweries (41) 
Chemicals, Industrial (65) 


Clothing, Men’s and 
Boys’ (199) 


Coats and Suits, 
Women’s (77) 


Confectionery (43) 


Contractors, Building and 
Construction (133) 


Contractors, 
Electrical (42) 


Cotton Cloth Mills (46) 


Cotton Goods, Converters, 
Non-Factored (48) 


Dresses, Rayon, Silk, and 


Acetate (89) 


Drugs (42) 


Electrical Parts and 
Supplies (75) 
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Reflecting changes in business conditions, as well as varying 
degrees of efficiency, these unique ratios help the business 


man to compare his company $s operations with those of his 
competitors. The ratios have been compiled annually for a 
quarter-century under the direction of Roy A. Foulke, vice 


president of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Some comments about the manufacturing ratios and the 
definitions of terms appear on page 67. Similar ratios for 
wholesalers appeared in the November issue of Dun’s Review 
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FOOTNOTES 

tLoss. 

**Building and construction contractors and electri- 
cal contractors do not have inventories in the credit 
sense of the term. They carry only such materials as 
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lumber, bricks, tile, cement, structural steel, and build- 
ing equipment to complete jobs on which they are work- 
ing. Electrical contractors carry electrical equipment 
and supplies to complete particular jobs on which they 
are working. Concerns operating in these lines generally 
have no customary selling terms, each contract being a 
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special job for which individual terms are arranged. 

tJob printers do not have inventories in the credit 
sense of the term. They carry only current supplies such 
as paper, ink, binding materials, and lead for type 


setting. 


Definition of terms will be found on page 67 
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FOR HIRE ... world’s largest | 


press for molding reinforced plastics 





Py 
Pend | & 


The largest press of its kind ever 
built. This massive reinforced plas- 
tics press weighs over 170 tons. It’s 
more than 2 stories above floor level 
with an additional 1) stories in the 


This new 1,000 ton-press is ready to work for you. It’s especially designed 
for reinforced plastics, with an 8’ x 16’ platen. [t molds parts up to 3-feet 
high. It can accommodate molds for large single-piece parts, such as boat 
hulls, over 16’ long. 

One-piece doors, door frames, automobile fiberglass body sections, book foundation. 
cases, desks, wall panels . . . in fact, whatever your plastics molding 
product, this press is at your service. 

General American Transportation Corporation, Plastics Division, in- 
vites inquiries as to time and tonnage schedules and detailed production 
information. Write or call: | 





PLASTICS DIVISION 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Facilities unmatched anywhere: injection, compression, extruding, and vacuum forming, reinforced plastics, painting and assembling 
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WHERE THE NEWER KEY INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 
ARE MAKING THEIR APPEARANCE 


Here’s a complete list of all the newer key industrial markets. 


HERE'S FURTHER significant in- 
industrial marketers. 
U.S. Census of 
table 
indus- 


formation tor 
drawn from the new 
Manufactures. Listed in the 
are sixteen more kev 
trial markets. additional 
to the 90 described in our August 
1956 issue, page 52. 

Most of these newer markets were 
too small to show up as key industrial 
markets when the 1947 Census was 
taken. A key industrial market ac- 
counts for at least one-tenth of ] per 
cent of the national total in dollar 
value added by manufacture. 

Since they were too small for the 
1947 kev market study (Mopern In- 
DUSTRY, September 15. 1949. page 
38). thev were not included in the 
later study that was done primarily 
to compare growth in the key mar- 
kets between the Census _ periods 
1947-1954. The original list of 90 key 
markets was developed by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce in 1949. 

Since then there have been sizable 
shifts in industry, with growth de- 
veloping in the South and West. 
Two states that had no key industrial 
markets before—Florida and Arizona 
have four between them: 
Tampa, Miami, Jacksonville, and 
Phoenix. The largest gain of all the 
newer key markets was scored by 
Miami, which nearly tripled its in- 
dustrv between 1947 and 1954. 


below 
These are 


—hOow 


Although the Miami plants are 


predominantly small, they spent 
nearly $10 million for capital goods 
in 1954 and even more last vear, 
Only 30 of the 1,242 plants em- 
ployed as many as 100 workers. This 
amounted to about 2 per cent, com- 
pared with the national rate of 9 per 
cent. 

Another state that is becoming in- 
creasingly important industrially is 
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You can use it in planning your sales to industry. 


THOMAS KENNY, Marketing Editor 


California, which added three new 
key industrial markets—San Bernar- 
dino, San Diego. and Fresno. Also 
on the West Coast, Washington now 
has two kev markets with the addi- 
tion of Spokane. With the growth of 
Galveston, Texas accounts for three. 
As the table below indicates. all 
but two of the newer key industrial 
markets were well above the growth 
rate—96 per cent- for the nation as 
a whole trom 1947 to 1954. 
Together with the 90 industrial 


markets. they account for over 8O per 


cent of all manufacturing in the na- 
tion. If vour product has a wide ap- 
plication in industry, this market 
guide will enable you to pinpoint 
your best prospects and focus your 
selling efforts where buvers are con- 
centrated. 7 


Value added by manufacture is 
used as the measure of the impor- 
tance of key industrial markets. The 
U.S. Bureau of the Census considers 
it the most reliable gage. It avoids 
the duplication that results from the 
use of products of some plants as 
materials by others. Value added by 
manufacture is the value of ship- 
ments less the cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, electric energy, and con- 
tract work. 

Reprints of the August article, re- 
vised to remove estimates, are. still 
available for 25 cents each. You can 
get a complete list of all the subjects 
covered in the new U. S. Census of 
Manufactures, along with a schedule 
of when they will be ready, by writ- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. 


Washington 25, D. C. —T. K. 


THESE SMALLER AREAS ARE NOW KEY MARKETS 





Number 
of 
Plants 


(See 


footnotes) 


Number of 
Employees 
(Thousands) 


% Gain 

in Value 

Added 
1947-1954 


Value 
Added 


as % of 
U.S. Total 


Value 
Added by 
Mfg. 

($ Million) 





POUGHKEEPSIE 
SAN BERNARDINO 
SAN DIEGO 
BENTON HARBOR 
ANN ARBOR 
MANSFIELD 
AUGUSTA 
GALVESTON 
NEW LONDON 
TAMPA 

SPOKANE 
MARTINSVILLE 
MIAMI 
JACKSONVILLE 
FRESNO 388 
PHOENIX 463 


S75 
580 
598 
294 
194 
164 
175 
87 
286 
761 
331 
8] 
1242 
424 
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0.22 
0.21 


104.4 
92.0 
119.7 
97.2 
42.8 
37.6 
172.7 
113.9 
84.4 
105.9 
94.2 
192.6 
193.3 
87.2 
102.0 
188.5 


39.7 
23.5 
48.1 
21.0 
21.0 
Ff 
27.9 
10.9 
22.6 
229 
14.1] 
8.3 
23.3 
17.2 
12.7 
1Io7 | 
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A. Orange, Dutchess Counties, N.Y.; B. San Ber- 
nardino, Riverside Counties, Cal.; C. San Diego 
County, Cal.; D. Berrien County, Mich.; E. Wash- 
tenaw County, Mich.; F. Richland County, Ohio: 
G. Richmond County, Ga., Aiken County, S.C.; 
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H. Galveston County, Texas; I. New London Coun- 
ty, Conn.; J. Hillsborough, Pinellas Counties, Fla.; 


K. Spokane County, Wash.; L. Henry County, Pa.; 
M. Dade County, Fla.; N. Duval County, Fla.; O. 


Fresno County, Cal.; P. Maricopa County, Ariz. 
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FLY DRAULICS 
AT WORE 





Operator feeds abrasive mixes into a Multipress hopper, the first step in fabrication of Carborundum abrasive parts. 


Molding the Daily Grind’ 


How Carborundum increased production of abrasive stones and 


wheels 50% and more after switching to Denison Multipress® 


@ Using a hydraulic press to mold abrasive 
grinding wheels and stones at first sounds 
like a costly way to perform the job. But 
The Carborundum Company has found that 
the method greatly increases production 
and cuts costs sharply over conventional 
hand-molding. 

When Denison hydraulic Multipresses 
were installed to handle the work, produc- 


HYDRAULIC 
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tion went up 50%. On pieces requiring 
molding and cutting, this increase was 
100% and more. 

And most important of all... there is 
no downtime of equipment from abrasive 
dust, asguring continuous, uninterrupted 
production. 

Smooth, controlled hydraulic power of the 
Multipress ram improves product quality, 


PRESSES +PUMPS+MOTORS+: CONTROLS 





j 


cuts waste, increases uniformity. With Multi- 
press, molding an average abrasive part takes 
only 5 seconds. Because of the simplicity of 
running the Multipress, operators attain a 
high degree of efficiency in a relatively 
short time. 

Let Denison’s skilled engineers show you 
how hydraulic power can chart a new course 
in production savings and effaciency for your 
company. Write The Denison Engineering 
Division, American Brake Shoe Co. 1162 


Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


DENISON 


drOllicaz 
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THEY STUDIED 


iTS SPLIT SECOND 
STOPS 


... and sold themselves on a superior brake motor 


Visitors to the Howell Motormobile are intrigued by 
the Howell brake motor that’s shown in operation. They 
push a button, watch the braking action through a 
plastic window and note that the motor shaft stops 
dead in the space of a watch tick. While the shaft is 
kept from turning until the motor is re-energized, a 
manual release permits re-indexing, an important safety 
feature on many machines. 

Someone in the group always gets down to the design 
details of the separate brake mechanism displayed. 
Which is our cue to show them the easy adjustment 
for wear that is built in...and the fact that the Howell 
disc brake takes less space than any other mechanical 
brake. That’s because it is inherently more compact 


and because its wrap-around cover requires no end 
space for removal. 

You might suppose that only machine designers or 
maintenance men would study such details. On the 
contrary, company executives and operating personnel 
of every rank show real interest. Perhaps it’s the ideas 
in action that stimulate their interest. 

Whatever the Motormobile’s attraction, we’ve been 
pleased with the number of concerns that have become 
Howell customers this last year through contacts made 
this way. We hope you see the Motormobile in ’56... 
but if it isn’t scheduled for your locality, let us tell you 
about Howell industrial motors. For information on 
practically any type, fractional through 300 horse- 
power, write Howell Electric Motors Co., Howell, Mich. 


HOWELL motors 


precision built for industry since 1915 
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Guides to the Latest in Executive Reading 


>» A popular account of automation today 


Studies in corporate decentralization 


Accurately gaging worker efficiency 


a 
> 
» Getting new money for business 
* 


Understanding the role of unions 


Automation simplified 


Ler Erma Do It by David O. Woodbury. 
383 Madi- 
305 pages, 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


SOn At enue, New York 17, N.Y.. 


$5. 

Some computers predict elections, 
but ERMA (Electronic Recording 
Machine—Accounting ) is stupider 

she merely 
withdrawals 


than most of her sisters: 
handles checks and 

from a bank, and expects to learn to 
handle deposits. Because ERMA is 
considered an “idiot” 
ical brains, she offers a good point 
of departure for a simplified explana- 
‘The Full Story of Automa- 
tion. as this book is subtitled. It 
not quite that, it is an excellent text 
tor the non-mathematical reader who 
would like to catch up on automation 


among mechan- 


tion of * 


and understand how 


work. Helpful diagrams are included. 


computers 


Decentralized management 


FRONTIERS For PROFESSIONAL MAN- 
Ralph |]. Cordiner. McGraw-Hill 
330 West 42nd Street. 


121 pages, $2.75. 


NEW 
AGERS Dy 
Book Company, Lne., 
New York 36, N-Y.. 


Mir. Cordiner. president ot General 


Electric. has written a book based 
on a series ot lectures he Vuave as 
part of the McKinsey Foundation 


Lecture Series at the graduate school 


of business. Columbia University. 

A firm advocate of corporate de- 
centralization, he sets down the prin- 
ciples that have guided GE in its pro- 
the structure that 

the methods of 


results in 


gram, describes 


has evolved and 


measuring decentralized 


divisions. 
1956 
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“4 
ganization, 
no place for 
to, or ‘administrative assistants.’ It 
is our firm belief that such titles or 
positions create confusion as to re- 


significant feature of this or- 
he writes. “is that it has 
‘assistants. ‘assistants 


sponsibility, authority, and account- 
ability, and tend to retard the growth 
of men and the company. If a posi- 
tion is too big for one person and 
appears to require assistants, then 
the work should be divided up and 
reorganized.” 


Job efficiency 
Work MEASURE- 


( ( dumbia 
Neu 


WORK, 
MENT by 


\WorRKERS, AND 
Adam Abruzzi 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway. 
N.Y., 318 pages, $7.50. 
Although designed 
for the this book 
presents some conclusions of concern 


C niver- 


York Bi i 


| 


technical and 


industrial engineer. 
to general notably 
thiat 
sentially indepe ndent of rate setting 


management. 


“time study must be made es- 


if it is to perform the basic function 
Q)ut- 


put incentives. the author points out 


of estimating production rates.” 


do raise production In many cases 
but they “make that 
duction will never go up too far. 
of Dr. Abruzzis book 
theory of work. The 
motions that the 
attempt to prevent, he 
Savs, are otten integral components 


also SuUTe pro- 

The COTS 
a new uNSVS- 
tematic industrial 


engimeers 


of the production activity and cannot 
without 
activity. 


be eliminated disturbing 


more systematic 
States. 


“because 


‘This fundamental fact.” he 


has not been recognized 















“LET ME TELL YOU 
WHY WE CHOSE IOWA” 





Zs 


Yi) ha- 
Vilebe 


Vid 


Don G. Mitchell, President 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
“A vital factor in Sylvania’s growth is our 
basic policy of decentralized operations. 
In choosing a new site for an expansion 
of our receiving tube operation, we found 
that Iowa’s mid-continent location fit 
the bill. 
“Envisioning the requirements of a de- 
centralized plant, lowa appealed to Syl- 
vania because of excellent public utilities, 
the availability of good water and gas, 
efficient transportation and proximity to 
major market areas. 
“Consistent high quality must be assured 
in an electronic tube plant. Our company 
had to be certain, therefore, of an in- 
telligent, high-caliber working force to 
operate the complex manufacturing equip- 
ment used in producing these tubes. We 
found it in lowa. 
“Electronics is the 
dustry in the world 
that lowans are keeping right up with it.’ 
Iowa’s mid-continent location, its prox- 
imity to major market areas and the high 









ag 


fastest growing in- 
I can tell you 


caliber of its working force were three 
important reasons why Sylvania chose 
to locate in Iowa. If you're planning a 


move, find out about lowa and the many 
advantages it offers industry. For infor- 
mation on lIowa’s labor force, trans- 
portation facilities and available plant 





sites write to the lowa Development 
Commission. 

Address your inquiry to — 

ae 








ibm =1OWA 


/¢ DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


353 Jewett Building « Des Moines 9, lowa 
63 
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weighthe | vsea 
modem way! | LISLE 
cut your Cos Ss! ON YOUR 

CRANE HOOK! 


ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 
ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 








: OUTMODES COSTLY 
CENTRAL WEIGHING STATION 


fut 


A 


COMPLETE LINE OF 110 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE 
TYPICAL WEIGHING APPLICATIONS 


Just a few of the many applications 
include—loading, unloading batching, 
check weighing, foundry charging, pro- 
duction control, process control, check- 
ing inventory, and, protecting your 
equipment from overloading. 


HYDROSCALES 


guaranteed 
for one year 
They are guaranteed to be free of 











defects in workmanship and materials, 
and to be accurate to 2 of 1% of 
the maximum dial capacity~for ] year. 


Write for descriptive literature 
explaining model features. 


HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 


20612 West 8 Mile Road ° Detroit 19, Mich. 
“The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 








Have you become 


AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


too wrapped-up in your 


job to really enjoy life? 
READ 


*THREE-DIMENSIONAL MAN 


BY A. M. SULLIVAN 
A sparkling dissection of the modern juggernaut of 
specialization. “There is so much richness in the text 
.,. that a single reading will not be enough.” 
— JOSEPHINE LAWRENCE, Newark News 


$4.00 at all bookstores or from 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 





Have you a new address? An early notice of change of address 
is helpful—it is usually necessary to have four weeks’ notice. 
Please include the old address and send the information to Dun’s 
Modern Industry, Circulation Department, 99 


Church St., New York 8, New York. 


Review and 


DUN'S REVIEW 





of .. . blind insistence that there is 
but ‘one best way of doing work.” 


Company financing 


New Money For Business by George J. 
Leness, Gillette K. Martin, Roger T. Gil- 
martin, and Merlyn S. Pitzele. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y., 153 pages, $15. 

In explaining the techniques of 
long-term corporate financing, the 
authors lay primary stress on the 
sales of securities. Writing for the 
managers of medium-sized _ busi- 
nesses rather than for the financial 
experts of giant corporations, they 
explain the mechanics of financing 
in layman's language. Included are 
discussions of preliminary negotia- 
tions with underwriters, terms of 
security issues, and expenses and 
fees. One chapter is devoted to sales 
of blocks of outstanding securities. 

The book is one of the McGraw- 
Hill series of “consultant reports.” 
Messrs. Leness, Martin, and Gilmar- 
tin are members of the underwriting 
department of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. Mr. Pitzele is a 
McGraw-Hill editor. 


Labor background 


THe Practice Or Unionism by Jack Bar- 
bash. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, N.Y., 465 pages, $5. 

The labor movement today is a 
highly complex organism, and un- 
derstanding of new developments 
necessitates a good deal of back- 
ground knowledge. 

To a large extent this book sup- 
plies the facts. It explains how 
unions are organized, how they are 
governed, how a strike is managed, 
how the collective bargaining pro- 
cess operates, and analyzes issues 
currently in the foreground. Even 
the experienced labor relations man 
may find points of interest in the 
comments on labor strategy and 
tactics. 

Although Mr. Barbash, who has 
been a union staff member, might 
well be characterized as “pro-union,” 
his approach is, for the most part, 
factual and objective. 


Union unity 


AFL-CIO Lasor Unitep by Arthur J. 
Goldberg. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N.Y., 319 pages, $5. 

Mr. Goldberg, general counsel for 


and Modern Industry 














the CIO before it merged with the 
AFL, was the principal author of the 
merger plan. He has written a tac- 
tual account of the division between 
the two labor groups and the steps 
leading up to the union. 

Texts of the merged organization s 
constitution, the no-raiding agree- 
ments, and similar documents are 
given in appendices. 


Color as a sales aid 


SeLLiInc Cotor To Peopie by Faber Bir- 
ren. University Books, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N.Y., 219 pages, $7.50. 
New Englanders like their window 
shades reddish brown. Baltimore res- 
idents prefer blue. In Pittsburgh and 
Chicago, people want plain white. 
Green is not popular for children's 
clothes; but bright green enamel 
sells better than blue or pink. In 
the 1920's most American living | 
rooms were styled in rust or green; 
in the 30's, in burgundy or royal blue; 
in the 40's, greens, tans, and browns 
staged a comeback; but today, in the 
prosperous 50's. home decorators 
like the colors popular in the 30's. 
Mr. Birren, who is a top authority 
on commercial uses of color, here 
presents these and other data on 
color research and what it has shown 
about the effect of colors on sales. 


Business men look back 


Over My SHoutperR by Clarence B. Ran- 
dall. Little Brown and Company, 60 East 
12nd Street, New York 17, N.Y., 248 pages, 
$3.50. 

Mr. Randall, former president of 
Inland Steel, has made a _ second 
career for himself as a writer, un- 
assisted by ghosts. His latest book is 
an absorbing collection of informal 
reminiscences, dealing with a diver- 
sitv of subjects—from hunting part- 
ridges to the night “he gave Harry 
hell” during the 1952 steel strike. 


Att Our or Step by Gerard B. Lambert. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y., 316 pages, 
$4.50. 

Mr. Lambert is the man who popu- 
larized the word “halitosis” and 
partly—but certainly not entirely— 
by this means made his family com- 
pany, makers of Listerine, a $90 
million corporation. He has $3 writ- 
ten mystery novels, served in gov- 
ernment, and initiated a nestles de- 
velopment where we J-maintained 
units still rent for $25 a month. 
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Investment 


° ONE THAT WILL SPEED 
LOADING AND KEEP COSTS DOWN 


This company has made a wise investment—one which will pay dividends over 
a long period of time! The man above ts putting a Magliner magnesium dock 
board in place on the company’s dock. This new Magliner will speed loading 
. get more out of power trucks and other loading equipment... keep costs 
down. Made of light, strong magnesium, the dock board is easily moved and 
positioned by one man. No heavy lifting ... no risk of physical injury, it will 
protect men, loads and equipment against accidents and costly damage 
Magliner magnesium dock boards are designed to meet both ordinary and 
out-of-the-ordinary loading conditions eliminate costly delays and 
bottlenecks . . . make loading costs go down! Engineered and built 
to take it, they safely handle loads up to 20,000 Ibs. 
Magliner dock boards will pay other big 
dividends, too. They are low in initial cost 
and because they provide dependaile, long- 
life service with less maintenance, they give 
you greater economy ALL-ways. 
Find out today, how Magliner magnesium 
dock boards can cut loading costs in your 
operation. Write for Bulletin DB-204. 





Magliner Dock -and-Ramp combination 
services high-floor trailers. Allows greater 
rise... longer slope. . . safer loading. 
Dock board may be used independently. 








ra 7 
& e Tire-Saver safety curbs—prevent truck run- 7 
offs and stop power truck tire damage. An ex- 
| clusive Magliner feature.* 
le Beveled edges—avoid hazardous load jar, 
| eliminate equipment damage and load loss. | 
| Rugged, permanently attached understructure. | 
| Fits snugly between dock and carrier—pro- | 
| vides positive, automatic position-lock. | 
| © Triple strength curb ends*—double tapered | 
| for wide angle turns. | 
| *Patent Pending | 





SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS FOR A 
COPY OF BULLETIN DB-204, TO MAGLINE INC., 
P.O. BOX 112, PINCONNING, MICHIGAN. 


Muiti-Station volume loading ? Magliner 
Magnesium Perma-Docks are the an- 
swer. A low cost, permanent installation. 
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a 
tacking and fas- 
la ee 


TIME 


SsTEers 
MATERIALS 


“ 
7nd STAPLERS 


IN PRODUCTION — assembly — tagging — 


labeling — maintenance (insulation, screens, 
etc) — convention, plant and store displays— 
HANSEN ieads the field as the ‘'preferred’’ 
TACKER. 


PRODUCTION (7250.2 U2. 
® PLASTIC DIAL 

PLATES ON RADIOS 
* LOUDSPEAKER SILKS 
® GASKETS TO 

REFRIGERATOR DOORS 
®* RUBBER DIES 

ON PRINTING ROLLS 
® CELLOPHANE OR GLASSINE 
°® ASBESTOS BAFFLES IN RADIOS 
One-hand operation — light weight — ready 
portability — compactness — powerful driving 
action = Take-up Jaw for easy dismantling and 


assernbly — are among the features that appeal 
to Hansen users. 


36 MODELS—80 STAPLE SIZES 


From a wide variety of models — for light, medi- 
um or heavy-duty service — and for driving sta- 
ples of various lengths and widths — you can 
choose the model best suiting your needs. Staples 
available in tackpoints and chisel- 

points, single or double-leg, and 

in required widths. 


For BEST RESULTS use only genvu- 


ine Hansen Staples in the 
BLUEBOX... 


Request Booklet 
TODAY 


5034 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 





How Long 


Should Records be Kept? 
this a R E E 


elele) 4) -5 am a-3 1 T 


Now 

available— 

our Manual of Re- 

cord Storage Practice 

with Retention Periods for 

general business and banks. It 

tells a simplified story of record 

procedure and an easy-to-do 

storage plan for inactive records. 

A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR 

EVERY BUSINESS. For your 

FREE copy, clip this ad to your 
letter-head and mail to: 


BANKERS BOX CO., Dept. DR-12 
720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 





Although largely a surface chron- 
icle, his autobiography has a good 
share of amusing anecdotes. Chap- 
ters devoted to his experiences in 
advertising are particularly instruc- 
tive. 


Hints for better packaging 
CoMPANY APPROACHES TO BETTER PACK- 
AGING, PACKAGING SERIES NO. 49, American 
Management Association, 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, N.Y., 42 pages, $1 


$1.75 (non-members). 


Mledt- 
bers), 
SoME TECHNICAL PROBLEMS IN PACKAGING, 
PACKAGING SERIES NO. 50, American Man 
agement Association, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N.Y., 40 pages, S$] 


$1.75 (non-members). 


( membe rs}, 


Two booklets embodving the pro- 
ceedings of the AMA’s packaging 
conference, held last Spring. The 
first three papers on the 
organization of a packaging com- 
mittee, and a fourth reporting case 
histories in market research. In the 
second booklet are papers on “How 
to Measure Printing Quality,” “Pack- 
aging Engine Parts for Original 
Equipment Manufacturers,” “Pack- 
aging and Packing Panoramic Wind- 
shields,” and “The Synthesis of an 
Adhesion Policy.” 


includes 


An inside story 


My Forty Years Witrn Forp by Charles 
FE. Sorensen, with Samuel T. Williamson. 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, Neu York, N.Y., 345 page s, $5. 
The free-wheeling management 
practices of the founder of the Ford 




















) 


Motor Company have been de- 
scribed in half a dozen books, but as 
one who saw things from the inside, 
and inside top echelons at that, Mr. 
Sorensen can speak with authority 
about what actually went on: how 


Ford's pioneering mass production 
methods took shape, what the situa- 
tion in the company during 
Ford's last years, and Ford 
treated his son, Edsel. And speak he 
does, freely and frankly. 

Mr. Sorensen left the company 
after he had built the huge Willow 
Run plant during World War II and 
brought it into production. Then, as 
he noted in his diary: “Campsall 
called this morning—said Henry felt 
I should resign—his excuse, I am 
ambitious to be president of his com- 
pany. Well, he cant treat me as he 
did his son and made a nervous 
wreck of him. I will live longer, his 
tactics are killing. Am very happy 
about it.” 


was 
how 














“It’s called acrophobia—a fear of high places.” 
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MANUFACTURING RATIOS . . . continued from page 58 


In 29 of the manufacturing lines, 
the 1955 median net profit on net 
sales was lower than the average for 
the five years 1950-1954. although 
the total volume of business sales in 
1955 was unprecedentedly high and 
corporate profits after taxes were 
close to the 1950 all-time peak. 

The seven manufacturing lines 
with a higher ratio of net profits on 
net sales in 1955, compared to the 
preceding five years, were: drugs; 
foundries; hardware and tools; meats 
and provision packers; paper; petro- 
leum; and stoves, ranges, and ovens. 

The 1955 net profit on net sales 
for manufacturers of automobile 
parts and accessories, at 3.8 per cent, 
was slightly below the average for 
the years 1950-1954, and well be low 
the 6.28 per cent in 1950. But net 
profits on tangible net worth in the 
manufacture of automobile parts and 
accessories in 1955 was somewhat 
above the five-year average, as was 
the median ratio of net profits to tan- 
gible net worth. The sales-inventory 
ratio was about the same as the five- 
year average. 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


THe Ratios—The data used are based upon 
a representative sampling with a tangible net 
worth which only occasionally is below $50,000. 
... The center figure for each of the twelve 
lines is the median. The other two figures in 
each line are quartiles; for each ratio they indi- 
cate the upper and lower limits of the expe- 
riences of that half of the concerns whose ratios 
are nearest to the median. When any figures are 
listed in order according to their size, the me- 
dian is the middle figure (same number of items 
from the top and the bottom) and the quartiles 
are the figures that are located one-quarter and 
three-quarters down the list. 


COLLECTION PER1op—The number of days that 
the total of trade accounts and notes receivable 
(including assigned accounts and discounted 
notes, if any) less reserves for bad debts, rep- 
resents when compared with the annual net 
credit sales. Formula—divide the annual net 
credit sales by 365 days to obtain the average 
credit sales per day. Then divide the total of ac- 
counts and notes receivable (plus any discounted 
notes receivable) by the average credit sales 
per day to obtain the average collection period. 


CURRENT AssetTs—Total of cash, accounts 
and notes receivable for the sales of merchan- 
dise in regular trade quarters less any reserves 
for bad debts, advances on merchandise, inven- 
tory less any reserves, listed securities when not 
in excess of market. State and municipal bonds 
not in excess of market, and United States 
Government securities. 


CURRENT Destr—Total of all liabilities due 
within one year from statement date including 
current payments on serial notes, mortgages, 
debentures, or other funded debts. This item 
also includes current reserves such as gross re- 
serves for Federal income and excess profit 
taxes, reserves for contingencies set up for spe- 
cific purposes, but does not include reserves for 
depreciation. 


sum of the cost value 
of land and the depreciated book values of 
buildings, leasehold improveraents, fixtures, 
furniture, machinery, tools, and equipment. 


Fixep Assets—The 


bonds, deben- 
or other obliga- 
than one year 


Mortgages, 
serial notes, 
more 


FUNDED Dest 
tures, gold notes, 
tions with maturity of 
from the statement date. 


INVENTORY—The sum of raw material, ma- 
terial in process, and finished merchandise. It 
does not include supplies 

Net Prorits—Profit after full depreciation 
on buildings, machinery, equipment, furniture, 
and other assets of a fixed nature: after reserves 
for Federal income and excess profit taxes; after 
reduction in the value of inventory to cost or 
market, whichever is lower, after charge-offs for 
bad debts: after miscellaneous reserves and ad- 
justments; but before dividends or withdrawals. 

Net Sates—The dollar volume of business 
transacted for 365 days net after deductions for 
returns, allowances, and discounts from gross 
Sales. 

Net SALes TO INVENTORY—The quotient 
obtained by dividing the annual net sales by 
the statement inventory. This quotient does 
not represent the actual physical turnover, 
which would be determined by reducing the 
annual net sales to the cost of goods sold, and 
then dividing the resulting figure by the state- 
ment inventory. 

Net WorKING CapitaALt—The excess of the 
Current assets over the current debt. 

TANGIBLE Net WortH—The sum of all out- 
standing preferred or preference stocks (if any) 
and outstanding common stocks, surplus, and 
undivided profits, less any intangible items in 
the assets, such as good-will, trademarks, pat- 
ents, copyrights, leaseholds, mailing list, treas- 
ury stock, organization expenses, and under- 
writing discounts and expenses. 

TURNOVER OF TANGIBLE Net WortH—The 
quotient obtained by dividing annual net sales 
by tangible net worth. 

TURNOVER OF Net WorKING CapitraAL—The 
quotient obtained by dividing annual net sales 
by net working capital. 


LANDRUM, S. C.—A new Velvet Carpet ‘lun, windowless, with cs 
office and manufacturing departments air conditioned. The buil«!- 
ing is steel frame with 12’ Jumbo brick walls and built up 
roofing on channel tile. | 
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ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Montgomery Bldg. 


Boston 16, Mass. New York 17, N.Y. 
316 Stuart Street 41 East 42nd Street 
OVER A CENTURY OF INDUSTRIAL PLANT DESIGN EXPERIENCE 


Brochure available on request 


DANIEL CONSTRUCTION..CO., BUILDERS 
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‘ uf § PROOF CONSTRUCTION 


You'll get solid, rugged 
performance — with ‘‘abra- 
sive- proof’’ construction — 
with Graymills Superflo 
immersion type centrifugal 
coolant pumps for replace- 
ment or original equip- 
ment 36 models Top rated 
motors. Available to JIC 
standards Smooth, quiet 
performance with better 
appearance and 

design at less 

cost Complete 
interchange 

ability with 

other makes. 


Groymills Corporation 
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LABOR LEGISLATION .. . continued from page 42 


where the AFL-CIO might be or- 
ganizing more effectively if it were 
not held back by right-to-work acts. 

The campaign went all against the 
unions for several years. But in 1955 
the Governor of Kansas was per- 
suaded to veto such a law, and the 
legislature could not muster enough 
votes to pass it over his veto. Last 
year the Governor of Kentucky was 
credited with bottling up in an un- 
favorable committee a_ bill given 
good chances to pass both houses. In 
Louisiana, the legislature gave or- 
ganized labor its first solid victory— 
it repealed a right-to-work act (but 
then adopted another one covering 
onlv agricultural labor ) 

Since then. the 
pressed greater confidence. Their de- 
feat of an initiative in the State of 
Washington and their near-repeal of 
the Nevada law strengthened 
the conviction they be able to 
get rid of There are some 
states, however—Georgia and Vir- 
ginia are two—where the prospects 
for repeal have been so poor that no 
repeal bill was introduced in the last 
legislative session. Whether attempts 
will be made in 1957 in these states 
remains to be seen. 

The unions Washington State vic- 
tory was a 
votes. But in Louisiana, Kentucky, 
and Kansas, there was at least the 
possibility of a quid pro quo—“welll 
vote for this if vou’ll vote for that.” 
Political swaps like this can only be 
made where both parties have some 
strength to swap, however, and in 
some of the industrially marginal 
states with right-to-work laws dior 
has few legislative votes at its dis- 
posal. 

Texas, Florida. 
Utah might see new attempts to re- 
peal the right-to-work law; in Ala- 
bama a repealer was beaten this 
year; in Mississippi a repeal bill was 
never assigned to a committee; in 
Nebraska it would take a constitu- 
tional amendment to abolish the act. 
In Vermont, agricultural interests are 
expected to introduce a measure, and 
in Connecticut the complete political 
upset may improve chances for pas- 
although the heavily unionized 
labor in that state may slow down 
Republican legislators as much as it 
has Democrats. 

Big industrial states as well as the 
less industrialized will all be knee- 


unions have ex- 


have 
may 
others. 


Tennessee. and 


Sage, 


DUN'S 


clearcut win of citizens 


deep in proposals for changes in two 
other kinds of labor laws—workmen’s 
compensation and unemployment 
compensation. And in these in- 
stances, the tougher battles are likely 
to be in the states where no right-to- 
work will because of 
union labor strength. 

There is always a great sufficiency 
of proposed amendments in these 
two areas, in any legislature in any 
year, but developments of the last 
vear or two promise there will be at 
least as many, and that they will be 
harder fought over than usual as 
AFL and CIO lobbyists go into ac- 
tion arm-in-arm, for a change. 

One new development in work- 
wide- 


issue arise 


men s 
spread filing of claims for loss of 
hearing due to industrial noise. Loss 
of hearing is only a little easier to 
prove or disprove than a backache. 
and emplovers generally are dissatis- 
fied with such provisions as exist to 
assure that they are not burdened 
with costs of a temporary condition 
on the one hand. or of a condition 
the worker brought to the job with 
him, on the other. Also, since loss of 
hearing was not foreseen as a com- 
pensable accident or disease, it was 
not adequately insured against. Only 
a few states have worked out meth- 
ods of handling this kind of case, and 
in even these few, the results appar- 
ently satisfy neither management nor 
workers. There will no doubt be 
many proposals dealing with this and 
other job-incurred disabilities. 
Another factor assuring plenty of 
workmen's compensation proposals— 
and lobbying battles—is the activity 
of the U. S. Labor Department in at- 
tempting to draft a model law. Noth- 
ing is being done about this draft 
now, although work might be recom- 
mencea if the Labor Department 
could have it put back in its budget. 
Meanwhile, employer associations in 
some states say that, even last year, 
they met w ith draft proposals based 
on the incomplete Federal model. 
These were designed to upgrade 
their state laws where compensation 
or other details fell below the stand- 
ards of the proposed model. More 
should be in evidence in 1957. 
Most of the workmen's compensa- 
tion changes that will be proposed 
are so detailed that it is difficult to 
explain them at reasonable length. 
Among the early assumptions about 


compensation is the 
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workmen's compensation acts Was 
that they would simplify the matter 
of a man’s getting compensation for 
an accident suffered on the job. As it 
has worked out, however, such a 
complex of decisions, precedents, 
and hair-splitting details has devel- 
oped around the subject that it is 
necessary to have a professional] 
guide to get safely through even a 
discussion of it. The bulk of the sug- 
gestions tossed to the legislators will 
be about this kind of detail. 

One thing distinguishes workmen s 
compensation from some other kinds 
of labor legislation—employers prob- 
ably present more positive proposals 
on this subject than on any other. 
This does not save their associations 
from having to fight union proposals 
in the opposite direction, but it may 
account for their fairly high batting 
average In this field. 


Effects of SUB 


The big boost in activity in the un- 
employment compensation area will 
come, of course, as a result of the 
unions drive for the guaranteed an- 
nual wage, which resulted in a series 
ot company-paid Supplemental Un- 
employment Benefit plans. 

For workers who enjoy SUB, the 
unions will in many states be seeking 
legislation to assure that SUB pay- 
ments and state unemployment com- 
pensation payments may be received 
simult: neously, so that SUB may ful- 
fill its purpose to increase unemploy- 
ment pay. In some states, the right to 
collect both rests on a commissioner’s 
or attorney general's opinion that 
may be shaky. Amendment of the 
law to make the right positive will 
no doubt be sought. 

Further, the establishment of Sieae 
new state-plus-private benefitss will 
logically bring forth attempts to lib- 
eralize the state unemployment bene- 
fits so that those not under SUB will 
share in the increase. As a matter of 
fact, when the United Auto Workers 
first began talking up the guaranteed 
annual wage, it described the plan as 
a means of making up for the states’ 
failure to keep benefits up on a level 
with advancing wages and cost of 
living. It also predicted: that once em- 
ployers had to pay for supplemental 
benefits out of their own pockets, 
they would pitch in and see that the 
state benefits were amended up- 
wards. 

It is a fact that some employers 
who have signed SUB contracts are 
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A GOOD GRASP OF 


WORLD ECONOMICS 


Interested in sales abroad? Troubled by foreign drawings 
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Our Foreign Department can help you to answer these 
and many other queries promptly and profitably —with 
experience, knowledge and a keen desire to provide effective 
banking service. 
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ge &. & PRESENTS A NEW RELAY SERIES 


A three-pole, hermetically sealed ver- 
sion of the KM provides a multiplicity 
of action yet requires a minimum of 
space. Mounted with three #6-32 studs; 
eight solder terminals. This relay is 
especially useful in low voltage, DC 
applications where size and weight are 
critical factors. 





ENGINEERING 
DATA KM SERIES 


CONTACTS: Max. 
3 PDT. 3/32" Dia. 
Silver 2 amps, 
1TIS5V 60 cy. 
resistive 

VOLTAGE RANGE: 
Up to 48V DC 
nominal 

COIL RESISTANCE: 
Up to 6700 ohms 


PULL-IN: 75% of 
nominal voltage 

TERMINALS 
Solder lugs 


Designated as the KE, this latching 
relay combines two KMs for minimum 
size and weight. It operates on momen- 
tary impulse to either coil with a me- 
chanical latch and electric release. 
Available up to 6 PDT. This relay was » 
designed for intermittent duty only. 
Three-stud mounted with solder ter- 
minals. Hermetically sealed model is 
shown at left. Aiso available in open 
version. 


Cood ky Los! KM SERIES 


ANSWERS “DESIGN NEEDS 


Designers plagued with problems of miniaturization welcome the KM series as good 
relay news. These subminiature relays—open, hermetically sealed and latching—are 
wonderfully versatile, light in weight, and amazingly compact. The open KM occupies less 
than a cubic inch of space! Application possibilities range over such diverse fields as 
remote control systems, automated toys, small business machines and alarm systems. New 

applications suggest themselves daily to engineers working with designs where 
component size and weight must be kept to barest minimums. Your inquiries 
about our KM series relays are invited! 


(Ep &Brumpield inc. ernceron, oiana ‘ 


A Subsidiary of American Machine & Foundry Company 
MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS IN FRANKLIN, KY. AND LACONIA, N. H. 





now willing to go at least part way 
with the unions on increasing state 
unemployment compensation, — al- 
though the state employers’ associa- 
tions seem to be uniformly opposed 
to such a move. How deep or wide- 
spread the split is will develop dur- 
ing the 1957 legislative sessions. 

Another subject on which there 
may be less than complete unanimity 
in the management camp is occupa- 
tional safety and health laws. In 
many states, business and industry 
live happily under reasonable—and 
reasonably well-administered—safety 
and health laws. What some fear, 
however, is over-regulation. They 
point to an incident in New Jersey 
earlier this year. There the Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industry, a for- 
mer State CIO president, promul- 
gated a rule that any plant whose ac- 
cident frequency rate went above a 
certain level must hire a safety man 
certified by the department. The rule 
was withdrawn as a result of wide- 
spread protest, but may be put for- 
ward in a bill next vear. 

Again, although employer groups 
in states that do not have civil rights 

“FEPC” laws are concerned about 
ieee to introduce them almost ev- 
erywhere except in the South, most 
of those from states that already have 
such laws find them no trouble to get 
along with. Some say they are inef- 
fective, but the general opinion 
seems that they are so carefully ad- 
ministered that they do not improp- 
erly interfere with hiring procedures. 

There are two final issues like ly to 
get more than usual attention this 
year, on which there will be more 
general agreement on the employer 
side. One is the perennial question of 
more taxes and where they are: to 
come from, with employers (except 
for defections in the retail trades ) 
generally favoring sales taxes and or- 
ganized labor campaigning for cor- 
porate and income taxes. 

The other is the minimum wage 
for employees in intrastate enter- 
prises. The recent Federal increase to 
$1 an hour as a minimum in inter- 
state commerce is expected to trigger 
demands for the same level in the 
states that already have minimum 
wage laws, and to increase the pres- 
sure for such laws in states that don't 
have them. 

All in all, it looks like a busy year 
tor the lobbyists and a rough one on 
the legisli ators, victims of all the pres- 
sures from all sides. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


SPECIAL REPORTS ON 
FINISHING NON-FERROUS METALS 


NUMBER I—Decorative, 


Corrosion-Resistant Finishing 
with Iridite 


Chromate conversion coatings are well known and accepted 
throughout industry as an economical means of providing 
corrosion protection, a decorative finish or a good paint base 
for non-ferrous metals. However, continued developments are 
so rapid and widespread that many manufacturers may not 
be completely aware of the breadth of application of this type 
of finish. Hence, this digest of current information; to bring 
you up to date on the many ways 1n which you can combine 
salable appearance with durability in one finish at a com- 
petitive price advantage. Report II on paint base, corrosion- 
resistant finishes and Report III on chemically polished, 
corrosion-resistant finishes are available on request. 


First, as a basis for this discussion, a “‘decorative’”’ finish is 
considered as any chromate film that is used as a final finish 
in itself. It may be truly decorative in that its sole purpose 
is to enhance the beauty of the product. For example, a 
bright chrome-like finish or a pleasing bronze appearance are 
among the many effects that can be obtained. It may be 
functionally decorative in that it reduces reflectivity for 
camouflage purposes or provides a means of color-coding 
parts. But, in all cases, the Iridite films protect the metal 
against corrosive attack. 


Iridite finishes are now available for all commercial forms of 
the more commonly used non-ferrous metals, including zinc, 
cadmium, aluminum, magnesium, silver, copper, brass and 
bronze. These films can produce a wide variety of pleasing 
appearances. The basic colors of the Iridite coatings are 
grouped below by metals. 


ZINC and CADMIUM: Metallic bright, light iridescent, 
iridescent yellow, bronze, olive drab. 


COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE: Metallic bright, yellow. 
ALUMINUM ALLOYS: Clear, iridescent yellow, brown. 


MAGNESIUM ALLOYS: Metallic bright, iridescent 
yellow-red, brown. 


SILVER: Metallic bright. 


In addition, many films can be modified by bleaching or by 
dyeing. Among the dye colors available are various shades of 
red, yellow, green, blue or black. 


Depending upon the metal and the Iridite used, corrosion 
resistance of clear and bright films ranges from mild passivity 
to as high as 500 hours in salt-spray; on heavier dark films, 
salt-spray resistance ranges from approximately 100 to 1000 
hours. 


It is this combination of decorative and corrosion resistant 
properties that accounts for the widening use of Iridite finishes. 
For example, Iridites #4-73 and #4-75 (Cast-Zinc-Brite) 
make possible for the first time, a combination of lustrous 
chemical polishing of the as-cast surface of zinc die castings 
and good resistance to corrosion. Further, in many cases, 
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WHAT IS IRIDITE? 


Briefly, lridite is the tradename for a specialized line 
of chromate conversion finishes. They are generally 
applied by dip, some by brush or spray, at or near 
room temperature, with automatic equipment or 
manual finishing facilities. During application, a 
chemical reaction occurs that produces a thin (.00002” 
max.) gel-like, complex chromate film of a non- 
porous nature on the surface of the metal. This film 
is an integral part of the metal itself, thus cannot 
flake, chip or peel. No special equipment, exhaust 
systems or specially trained personnel are required. 


sizeable savings in the cost of buffing and electroplating are 
realized. 


On many steel parts, a simple system of zinc or cadmium 
plate and bright Iridite is used instead of more costly electro- 
plated finishes to provide a bright, decorative and protective 
finish with tremendous savings in material, equipment and 
labor. 


In finishing aluminum, where corrosion resistance or paint 
adherence is the prime consideration, the aircraft industry 
has all but abandoned the anodizing process in favor of 
recently developed chromate conversion coatings, among them 
Iridite #14 and #14-2 (Al-Coat). These formulations and 
their method of application can be varied to retain the original 
metallic appearance while providing acceptable corrosion re- 
sistance, or to produce a fully colored brown finish that 
offers exceptional corrosion protection. Again, time and man- 
power savings are astounding—one company saved at least 
$15,000 a year on maintenance of racks alone and another 
$40,000 on materials and labor in only nine months. In addi- 
tion, of course, hundreds of thousands of dollars are saved by 
eliminating the need for expenditures for generators, heating 
equipment and racks. 


Iridites are widely approved under both Armed Services and 
industrial specifications because of performance, low cost and 
savings of materials and equipment. 


In planning or designing, you should consider the many other 
characteristics of Iridite finishes which may enter into the 
specific problem. In addition to having decorative and pro- 
tective functions, these chromate coatings form an excellent 
base for organic finishes and bonding compounds. They have 
low electrical resistance. Some can be soldered and welded. 
The Iridite film itself does not affect the dimensional stability 
of close tolerance parts. 


You can see then, that with the many factors to be con- 
sidered, selection of the Iridite best suited to your product 
requires the services of a specialist. That’s why Allied main- 
tains a staff of competent Field Engineers—to help you 
select the Iridite to make your installation most efficient in 
improving the quality of your product. You'll find your 
Allied Field Engineer listed under “‘Plating Supplies” in your 
classified telephone book. Or, write direct and tell us your 
problem. Complete literature and data, as well as sample 
part processing, is available. Allied Research Products, Inc., 
4004-06 E. Monument Street, Baltimore 5, Maryland. 
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Within Easy Reach of 


Your Export Customers 


Mindful of the fact that capital goods (much ete Adit Export Representation 
of which is Vickers equipped) constitutes 25% os | 

PI Hydraulics for Industrial and Mobile Equipment 
of U.S. non-military exports, Vickers is actively pre | | | i 
building up its export representation. In the 
panel at the right, are listed the organizations 
which represent Vickers abroad. AUSTRALIA HAWAII 
Vickers-Detroit Hydraulics Pty., Ltd. Hawaiian Equipment Company, Ltd. 

Rosamond Road P. O. Box 2990 

. _— ; P.O. Box 35, Ascot Vale W. 2 2880 Kilihau Street 
ing information, service, parts, and replaces Maribyraong, Victoria Moneiuly 2, Newel 
ment equipment for the Vickers Hydraulics . 
on the machine tools, industrial machinery 


Lach of these is equipped to supply engineer- 


BELGIUM ITALY 


: mm: Fenwick (S.A.) Belge F ick 
and mobile equipment you send abroad. This Societa Fenwic 
"" ’ “ 68 Quai de Rome Viale Vittorio Veneto, 16 


added convenience is important to your cuse Liege, Belgium Milan, ltaly 


tomers... hence an important sales factor . . 
DENMARK 
JAPAN 


in your export business. Ate Sterdick Veadt 
ee Tokyo Keiki Seizosho Co., Ltd. 


— ae : : 14, Tordenskjoldsgade s : 
his is another way in which you get added Copenhagen K, Denmark 31, 4 Chome, Higashi-Kamata 
Ota-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 


value when you specify and buy Vickers ° ' 
Hydraulic Equipment. _ ENGLAND 
a ‘ee , Stein Atkinson Vickers NORWAY 


é Hydraulics, Ltd. Venditor A/S 
Universal House Post Office Box 127 
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FINLAND Hydraulics (S. A.) Ltd. 


DEPARTMENT 1424 & DETROIT 32, MICH. Ins. tsto. H. Auramo (Subsidiary of Machina Ltd.) 
Fabianinkatu 13 P. O. Box 111 
Pe — ; Helsinki, Finland Paarden Eiland 
Application Engineering Offices: . Capetown C. P., So. Africa 
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FILMS FOR MANAGEMENT 
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POWER STATION AND REACTORS AT CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND 


Production and Commercial 


Uses of Atomic Power 


On October 17 the first nuclear en- 
ergy station in the world to produce 
power on an industrial scale opened 
in Cumberland, England. Britain's 
accelerated atomic power program is 
more than a purely experimental tri- 
umph. It is based strictly on econom- 
ic need—on the fact that Britain’s in- 
dustrial production will require a 40 
per cent increase in energy supplies 
over the next 15 years, while coal 
production can expand only 11 per 
cent. 







An old-timer prospects for uranium on foot 
through the mesas of the Colorado Plateau. 


1956 


DECEMBER 


Atomic Achievement (20 minutes. 
color) is an_ excellently photo- 
graphed and narrated story of Eng- 
land’s nuclear power program, pres- 
ent and future. The British Govern- 
ment has not been unnecessarily se- 
cretive about displaying specific 
processes on location, and the foot- 
age includes many documentary 
shots of a kind relatively rare in this 
countrys atomic films. In addition to 
Calder Hall, these shots show: the 
Windscale plutonium factory, the 
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If a claim looks promising, land must be 
drilled to determine real size of ore body 





Harwell research establishment, the 
uranium ore processing plant at 
Springfields, and the British Experi- 
mental Pile Zero at Capenhurst. 

Requests for rental of the film 
should be addressed to: Films Divi- 
sion, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Two other British films on atomic 
energy are also available from the 
same source: 

Calder Hall (30 minutes. color): 
covering the actual construction of 
Britains first industrial-type power 
plant. Rental: $9. Sale: $200. 

Transatlantic Teleview No. 6 (14% 
minutes, B&W): a filmed interview 
with Sir Christopher Hinton, director 
of the British Atomic Energy Indus- 
trial and Power Group. It contains a 
good general discussion of Britain's 
plans for production of 
power. 


nuclear 


Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration has sponsored a film mainly 
notable for the clarity and concise- 
ness with which it extensively de- 
scribes the story of uranium. 

Produced by MPO with the assist- 
ance of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, The Petrified River (28 min- 
utes, color) opens with a vivid de- 
scription of the geology of uranium, 
traces the prospecting, mining, and 
milling of the ore, and concludes 
with pictures of the general use of 
uranium to produce atomic power. 
In addition, it describes the commer- 
cial and medical uses of radioiso- 
topes, and, by means of an animated 
sequence, the basic principles of 
atomic fission. 

Prints are available for free loan 
from the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

more films reviewed on page 74 





Photographs from The Petrified River 
Most of the present mines are simply small 
tunnels dug into the sides of rocky hills. 
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Our informative brochure explains 
“What Every Property Owner 
Should Know About Appraisals” 
and is an invaluable aid in 
property management. To receive it 
write: Marshall and Stevens, 

420 Lexington Ave., 1631A,N.Y.17, N.Y. 
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Collect faster, 


sell more — 
at one and 
the same time... 


Potente? 


Instal-Velope — the budget pacy- 
ment combined coupon and envelope — adds exira 
convenience to budget payments...extra conven 
ience that means extra profits to you. Users offer 
proof positive that complete account information on 
each coupon speeds customer payments — shrinks 
bookkeeping and overhead costs. A different adver- 
tising message on each coupon sells, and keeps 
selling, your products all year long. Instal-Velope 
Coupon Books are conveniently packed in units of 
9.12.18 - 24. Try them. You'll collect faster, sell 
more — at one and the same time! 


Effective Tools for Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 
Westport, Conn. 


Send Free Sample & Complete Details on Instal- ; 
Velope 


Name 
Company 
Address 











‘5 iles talk only arOUSEeS distrust when it's not 


soundly based On convincing knowledge. 


Sales enthusiasm: 
knowledge on fire 


Before producing the Power of 
Enthusiasm in Selling, (25 minutes, 
B&W), the Dartnell Corporation 
wrote to, or interviewed, over 100 
business leaders on the subject of 
sale re Beco. 
like 
cated that sincere 
on knowledge is consistently a major 
factor. More than a mere _ pictorial 
display of good advice, the movie 
dramatizes concretely how 


former studies, indi- 
enthusiasm based 


Results. 


salesmen 
can develop enthusiasm. 

The 
young 


story is simple enough: A 


salesman regains his selling 


spark under the guidance of 
pathetic boss. What emerges as the 


SVIni- 


requisite for sincere enthusiasm is in- 
creased knowledge on the salesman’s 
part: ol 
needs, and his competitors’ goods. 


his product, his customers 


Marketing SCal 


r xperts LiS¢ 


were 2 2 Fe a 


saa 


sales are ahe id for salesmen who take 


Sure 
time to learn and report on prospect's needs. 


The dialogue is convincing and the 
acting particul: irly natural. 

Prints can be purchased for $290 
from the Dartnell Corporation, Rav- 
enswood and Leland Avenues, Chi- 
cago 40, or in the New York area 
from the Donnelly Institute, 509 
Fifth Ave., New York. Rental re- 


quests accepted after January 1. 


The marketing 
challenge in America 


In describing clearly a_ subject 
hard to handle because of its diver- 
sity, The Story of Oil Marketing (27 
minutes, Pro- 
duced by Transfilm Inc., it was spon- 
sored by Shell Oil for public rela- 
tions purposes and personnel recruit- 
ment. 

The experience of a college stu- 


color) is successful. 


dent with a Summer job in a service 
station provides a unifving frame- 


models to find the most productive site tor service station. 


P “. ‘ 
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work for the material. Under the 
guidance of a Shell manager, the stu- 
dent learns of job opportunities, 
which cover major marketing areas. 
Such problems as location of distri- 
bution points are explained simply 
but in detail. 

[ts unfortunate that an overlong 
and oversimplified animated — se- 
quence weakens the film; so does the 
college student's unconvincing and 
commercial “sincerity concerning 
his future with Shell Oil. This is the 
kind of propaganda that prospective 
young employees would be the last 
ones to swallow. 

Film prints are available for loan 
from the Shell Film Library, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20. 


Man’s battle against 
the insect world 


The Rival World (27 minutes, col- 
or) is a motion picture study of 
mans war against destructive insect 
lite. The emphasis has been placed 
upon nature photography — rather 
than on promotion of insecticides for 
Shell Corporation, the 
sponsor. Footage for the movie is 
original and was acquired on several 


Chemical 


continents. The narration is absorb- 
ing but straightforward, for the most 
part allowing the excellent photog- 
raphy to tell its own story. 

The film is thus an example of the 
best kind of general public relations 
film: one that speaks well for the 
company through its own quality 
and not pictorial propaganda. 

Prints are available for loan from 
the Shell Film Library. 


Industrial research: 


a documentary 


Operation Hourglass (28 minutes, 


color) proves that subject matter, 
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with the proper treatment, need not 
limit the quality of a film. Under the 
sponsorship of the Cummins Engine 
Company, Julien Bryan has pro- 
duced an entertaining, skillful docu- 
mentary out of a seemingly hopeless 
topic: dust in diesel engines. 

Each into 
this maintenance problem is concise- 


stage of investigation 
ly described. The movie is thus, aside 
trom its informational value. an ad- 
mirable case history ot practical in- 
dustrial research. It is available on 
tree loan from Association Films, 347 


Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Effective fire protection 
for your company 


The First Five Minutes (27 
utes. B&W ) is a fire prevention film 
stressing that the largest industrial 


min- 





Large industrial fires account for about a 
quarter of the nation’s annual fire losses. 


fires start as minor ones easily extin- 
guishable if immediate and effective 
action is taken. 

How this can be achieved through 
well-trained fire brigades is drama- 
tized under the narration of the chief 
of the Hartford Fire Department. 
Described are: the chemistry in- 
volved in fires, prevention of haz- 
ards, and the use and applicability 
of fire fighting equipment. 

The film is a good one for use in 
a company of any size. It is avail- 
able for free loan from the Bureau of 
Communications Research, Inc., 18 
East 37th Street, New York 16. Prints 
can be purchased from the producer, 
Audio Productions, Inc., 630 Ninth 


Avenue. New York 36. 

















Product Miniatures 











Interesting, useful jewelry designs 
featuring your product in miniature, 
pay real dividends in product recogni- 
tion and acceptance. 

Let us show you some we have done 
for others. No obligation, of course. 


IRONS & RUSSELL COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Emblem Manufacturers Since 1861 


95 Chestnut Street, Providence, R. I. 





Sani-Dri SAVES 
ALL TOWEL COSTS! 








End Needless Towel Expense 
—Save Washroom Maintenance 
Yes, here’s an automatic new money-mak- 
ing machine for washrooms. The Sani-Dri 
high-speed hand dryer pays you dollars 24 
savings on towels and 
cabinets 


a day in 
Ends 
waste containers... 
Sani-Dri has nine special money-making 


hours 
towel 
mess and litter. Only 


maintenance. 


features .. . Guaranteed! 


WRITE TODAY! 


Illustrated brochure shows 
all models. Write today. 
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THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


346126 Commonwealth Ave. 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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OUTLASTS 


Ordinary Brushes 


\ Speed Sweep gl 


The brush with , 
The itech pe 
back 


27 Styles and sizes to choose 
from— fully guaranteed. Write today. 


M\ MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
| D) 530 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








SITUATION 
WANTED! 





.in offices 
too noisy 
for ordinary 


__ fp) movable 


Tare partitions! 


— SOUNDEX 
PARTITIONS 
soak up noise 
like blotters 
soak up ink... 


provide positive 


noise control! 


| é 
Write for 


free catalog or 
see us in Sweet's AF = 


7 dais 10 





2417 EASTERN, S. € 
RAND RAPIDS 


» MICHIGAN 











RESEARCH .. . continued from page 52 


The complexity of that task would 
be staggering were it not for the 
sources of information and aid that 
national scientific research has de- 
veloped in the course of becoming a 
$5-billion-a-year project. No one-man 
research department need lack for 
helpful knowledge, if he knows 
where to look. He may have access 
to the know-how of government 
agencies, universities, and trade as- 
sociations. Fifteen hundred commer- 
cial laboratories will take on _ his 
problems for a fee. Scientific socie- 
ties publish pertinent papers. Casual 
discussions at trade and _ scientific 
meetings are a source of grapevine 
Nonprofit laboratories share 
some developed techniques. Anyone 
Patent Office 


leads. 


can subscribe to the 
Gazette. 

This bountiful supply, however, is 
not all a matter of friendly give- 
and-take like the exchange that might 
characterize, for example, a meet- 
ing of Shakespearian scholars. What- 
ever jealousies may stir the bosoms 
of academicians, the Sh: ikespearian 
scholar displays all his findings for 
colleagues to admire or dispute. Not 
so industrial researchers. Today's 
500,000 science soldiers are in a com- 
petitive field and constantly invading 
enemy territory. Tec! hnologic: al spies 
have been pli inted in vival labora- 
tories. The pirating of personnel is 
not unknown. And aside from these 
reprehensible (and largely outmod- 
ed) practices, competition is keen. 
Enough so, perhaps, to justify using 
the military comparison that casts 
research directors as intelligence offi- 
cers who must have radar networks 
for detecting rival operations early 
enough to plan protective campaigns. 

Scanning the field to spot what 
the competition is up to represents 
only one use to which the long radar 
beam can be put. The sources of 
information to be listed in this arti- 
cle vary widely in the purposes they 
serve. A first consideration is to iden- 
tify the sources of scientific and 
technological facts of most direct 
interest to your company. If you 
were looking up a word beginning 
with B in the dictionary, you would 
not first run through all the Avs. 
Shortcuts to needed information and 
services are possible only if you are 
familiar with the entire available 
range of resources. 

First among the giants of research 


DUN 


—and 


vast reservoir of accessible 
information—is the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. In an effort to make 
a complete resource list, aid was 
sought from John C. Green, director 
of the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce. His help- 
fulness is responsible for much of 
the factual information in the fol- 
lowing run-down of agencies and 
publications useful in scanning the 
field of science for research trends. 


University Research Centers 


Many companies maintain regular 
contact with universities through 
grants-in-aid, fellowships, and other 
forms of support for basic science. 
members make_peri- 
significant 


Research staffl 


odic visits to evaluate 
trends. 
(rom. in- 


alert tor 


research scouts 


also on the 


These 
dustry are 
promising young university research 
The latter are fair game for 
recruiters, and word of finds may be 
passed back to the personnel depart- 
ment, 

Government is the largest sponsor 
of university research. In 1954 it 
contributed about $300 million of 
the $420 million university research 
expenditure. 

Probably there are around 300 uni- 
versities, colleges, and_ professional 
schools that will contract for re- 
search projects. An excellent instru- 
ment for surveying this field is the 
Engineering C ‘ollege Research Coun- 
ois annual publication on research 
in progress. After scrutiny of the 
text and determination of projects of 
interest to his company, our “tech- 
nical intelligence officer’ can dis- 
cover specifics by communicating 
directly with the project leaders. 


workers. 


Nonprofit Research Institutes 
over 100 


many 


There are something 
nonprofit research institutes, 
with superb facilities and personnel. 
Among the more notable are Armour, 
Batelle, Cornell Aeronautical, Frank- 
lin, Mellon, Midwest, Southern, 
Southwest, and Stanford. 

These organizations perform “con- 
tract’ research, the results of which 
are usually not disclosed. However, 
they also undertake a certain amount 
of public service research, which 
is announced through newsletters, 
press releases, and other media. A 
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request for mailing list privileges 


will ordinarily bring results. 
Incidentally. the availability of 
this literature. and material to be 


obtained from other sources at little 
mav make it worthwhile 
to establish a modest vet convenient 
reference library in almost any field 
of interest. . . 


or no cost. 


Commercial Laboratories 

The earliest of these independent 
commercial research and _ testing 
laboratories Arthur D. Little, 
founded in the research pioneering 


WilS 


days of the 1880's. Names of others 
may be found in the Directory of 
Commercial and College Testing 


Laboratories, published by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. 
The laboratories 
not give out research results of their 
clients’ projects. However, their lit- 
erature indicates fields of specializa- 
tion as useful guides to companies 

in search of facilities tor hire. 


commercial do 


Trade Association Research 


At least 50 of our 
associations engage in 
the benefit of their members. 
stantially larger number regularly 
compile technical information f: ling 
within the scope of their general 
charters. The technical man should 
oe whether the trade asso- 
ciations in his companys field per- 
form rese me or assemble research 
information tor the benefit of their 
members. In looking into this aspect 
of the problem, he can obtain help- 
ful information from the Trade Asso- 
ciations Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


leading trade 
research tor 
\ sub- 


Attendance at Meetings 

Research workers are of necessity 
close-mouthed on restricted company 
information; yet they are no differ- 
ent from anyone else in reacting cor- 
dially to a personal interest in them 
and their work. Meetings where pa- 
pers are read are likely to warm up 
participants to each other. A stimu- 
lus to ones own thinking may 
more valuable than another's secret. 

Meetings on administrative 
search are held annually under the 
auspices of the Engineering College 
Research Council. Started in an in- 
formal way tor an exchange of views 
on research administration, they have 
grown in number and in scope, and 
the papers delivered by leaders in 
research are valuable indices of re- 


be 


re- 
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search trends and practices. Although 
these are published and distributed 
later, attendance at the 
themselves is valuable 
the give-and-take. 


meetings 


because of 


Government Publications 
The Federal 


expenditure for 


1954 


and = de- 


Government's 
research 
velopment was about $2.1 billion. 
Although nine-tenths of this 
spent on applied research in the 


WialS 


interests of national defense. much 
of it touches the interests of indus- 
trial laboratories. The mighty 
of research and development in Gov- 
thought 


and 


How 


ernment facilities might be 
of-as a Gulf Stream of 
applied science — that 
affects the technological climate of 
' industries. 

There are three techniques for in- 
vestigating this Governmental reser- 
voir of scientific facts: 

Study of the Monthly Catalog 
of the Superintendent of Documents. 
information 


basic 


considerably 


Pryctdiy 


This will provide on 
reports issued by the Government 
Printing Office for scientific agencies 
of the Federal Government. Further. 
the prices and method of ordering 
are given. 

2. Examination of United States 
Government Research Reports, sold 
by the Department of Commerce. 
This c: atalog is entirely devoted to 
briet abstracts of new Government 
research reports. 

3. Direct contact with the Govern- 
ment agency carrying out pertinent 
Many 
tists work in 
tories. When the national interest 
permits, results of their work are 
available to the general public. An 
alert company officer will do well to 
find out what agencies in Govern- 
ment carry out research pertinent to 


thousands of scien- 
Federal labora- 


research. 
now 


his company s interests and then 
establish a direct contact. Among 
Federal research agencies whose 


work most directly relates to indus- 
trv, we find: the National Bureau 
of Standards in the Department of 
Commerce; the Bureau of Mines in 
the Department of Interior; the* Bu- 
reau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, in the Department of 
\griculture. 


industrial Laboratories 

To continue the military compari- 
son. there appear on the radar scope 
many concentric rings representing 
areas of research eftort by univer- 
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ARMCHAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 
Hennessy is available everywhere, but 
wilt to 
friends and business associates in 30 states. 


you can now send Hennessy as a 


For information, write, wire or phone: 
Beverage Gift Service, Dept. H, 
City National Bank Bldg., Beverly Hills, 
California. CRestview 1-6286 
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Write for Sample Book 
Address Dept. DR 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Self-Dumping Hoppers cut waste handling costs 50% 


Here’s how Flintkote Company of East 
Rutherford, N. J., manufacturers of roofing 
materials, solved waste disposal problems and 
cut handling costs 50% . They formerly used 
wheelbarrows, trundling them to the shipping 
dock where scrap was manually shoveled into 
a truck. Now they have 35 Roura Self- 
Dumping Hoppers located throughout the 
piant collecting scrap. A standard lift truck 








picks up a full Hopper, takes it to the dock 
and raises it directly over the truck. With a 
flip of the latch, the Hopper automatically 
dumps its load, rights itself, locks itself and 
is ready for another load. One man does the 
entire handling job. 

Roura Hoppers fit any standard lift truck 

. handle wet or dry, hot or cold bulky 
materials ...cut costs... save time. 


letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 


1404 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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sities, foundations, nonprofit and 
commercial laboratories, and Gov- 
ernment. Nearest and most directly 
vital to any company is the small 
circle comprising its industrial rivals. 

We say “small circle’ because it 
is such, in area and intimacy. Con- 
sidering the staggering sums spent 
on re anvils nation-wide, the num- 
bers of industrial firms engaging in 
any research programs is surprisingly 
small. It is probable that only about 
a manufacturing companies—or 

1.5 per cent of the total number in 
the United States—maintain labora- 
tories. An even smaller group does 
the bulk of the industrial research— 
fewer than 300, it has been esti- 
mated, employ roughly two-thirds 
of all industrial researchers and one- 
third of all researchers of any kind. 
These companies also support a 
great deal of the research done in 
commercial laboratories and non- 
profit institutions. 

The 99 per cent who do no re- 
search might reflect on the further 
facts that the small group respon- 
sible for most of the research also 
takes out most of the patents, and 
that these companies have the high- 
est financial ratings. | 

To companies that have embraced 
research, and to those lukewarm or 
indifferent to it, the following easily 
obtained sources of facts ond trends 
may prove stimulating: 

Industrial Research Laboratories of 
the United States, published by the 
National Research Council, _ lists 
fields of interest of the leading re- 
search laboratories of the country. It 
is a pinpoint target area of “defen- 
sive research’ in that it provides a 
continuous analysis of the process 
activities and new produc ts of com- 
petitors. This so-called blue book of 
industrial research catalogs the num- 
ber and classifications of professional 
research staffs, the supporting tech- 
nical personnel, and the non-techni- 
cal administrative staff. By counting 
the number of research workers in 
a competitors laboratory and multi- 
plying by $12,000 a year, it is pos- 
sible to reach an estimate of a 
competitor's annual research spend- 
ing. While this is a yardstick—not a 
micrometer—it has some value _ in 
measuring competitive technological 
strength. 

Scientific and Technical Societies 
in the United States and Canada is 
also published by the National Re- 
search Council. As the title indicates, 
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this publication identifies the profes- 
sional societies by disciplines. Since 
the journals and meetings of such 
groups are usually devoted to release 
and exchange of information, mem- 
bership is a desirable method of 
maintaining scientific awareness. 

There is also the scientific and 
technical press, which is the normal 
medium for reports of scientific de- 
velopments. There are at least 2,000 
periodicals covering science and 
technology available in this country 
and it is, of course, not possible for 
the technical officer to examine them 
all. However, he should subscribe to 
the leading journals and examine 
them carefully and regularly. The 
Engineering Index is a useful tool in 
keeping abreast of scientific data as 
reported by these publications. 

Patent literature is another pri- 
mary source. It should be realized 
that business firms engaged in re- 
search do not publicize their activi- 
ties widely since to do so might 
jeopardize their future commercial 
positions. However, significant re- 
search results are patented, and the 
U. S. Patent Office thus has become 
an excellent scientific library in 
which the material is carefully cata- 
loged by subject matter. The tech- 
nical intelligence officer will do well 
to consult the records of the Patent 
Office, which are open to the gen- 
eral public. Further, he can keep 
abreast of new patents as issued by 
subscribing to the Gazette, issued 
weekly by the Patent Office. 

This completes our resource list. 
From its length and coverage it can 
be seen that there is no simple, easy 
tool for keeping abreast of the 
wealth of scientific facts pouring out 
in an ever-increasing amount. Even 
so, it is wasteful of time, men, and 
funds to undertake new research if 
the facts are already available. The 
technical officer must take all rea- 
sonable precautions to consult the 
record. Then he must use his crea- 
tive imagination to relate the scien- 
tific facts to present and future 
operations of his business. This in- 
formation, properly and promptly 
interpreted to management, will be- 
come a significant, positive force in 
competitive success. 


Research Abroad 

Sea-level radar has its horizon 
limits, but research radar would give 
us an incomplete scope unless it 
were extended to include Europe, 
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Only the Pullmax universal shearing 
and forming machine has the versa- 


jobs in your Model Shop, Engineer- 
ing or Maintenance Departments. 

This one versatile machine does 
straight shearing, inside or outside 
circle cutting, design cutting, inside 
square cutting, beading, joggling, 
slot cutting, louver cutting, dishing, 
edge bending and flanging. 

7 sizes of machines cut up to ¢’” 
in mild steel. Ask for a demonstra- 
tion right in your plant. 
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This instrument panel board 
made complete on a PULLMAX 





AMERICAN PULLMAX CO., INC. 
2483 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Chain conveyer handling cylinder liners for tractor engines 


This one is on some of the 


outstanding conveying systems in 
the Metalworking Industries 


Mathews’ Engineers have been designing and building gravity 
and power conveyers and special conveying machinery for 
over fifty years, and a great amount of this equipment has been 
applied in metalworking plants. Mathews’ Engineers know the 
handling problems of the metal producers and fabricators. That's 
why so many people in these industries have an extra measure 
of confidence in Mathews equipment—and why you see 
Mathews Conveyers in metalworking plants everywhere. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES .... ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


PACIFIC COAST DIV. matrHews CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 
SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


CANADIAN DIVISION . . matHews CONVEYER COMPANY. LTD. 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities. 
Export Representative—Foreign Trade Division of New York Hanseatic Corp. 
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acknowledged world leader in basic 
science in the pre-World War II 
period, and perhaps still the leader. 

Recently seven technologically 
alert companies have sent teams of 
research executives to the major 
European industrial nations to study 
trends, in both pure and applied 
science. In some instances, they set 
up technological liaison offices in 
Frankfort, London, Paris, Rome, and 
Geneva. These locations are chosen 
on the basis of reports of authorities 
in the field of international technical 
exchange services. According to re- 
cent reports, in the actual “export of 
technology’ in the form of patented 
processes and new products to the 
United States, the industrial nations 
of Europe rank in this order: (1) 





THE AUTHORS e \Mr. Holland served for 
18 vears as director of the Division of Eingi- 
neering and Industrial Research, National 
Research Council. He also founded the In- 
dustrial Research Institute, and was its first 
Honorary Fellow. Ten vears ago he organ- 
IZ d it puroneet nYy COUTSE hh Tesea4»re h labora- 
torv organization and management at the 
Graduate School of the College ot Engi- 
neering, New York University, and contin- 
ues as One of its lecturers. In 1951-1952 he 
was a member of the Mutual security Ad- 
ministration Technical’ Assistance Missions 
to Germany, France, and Italy \t present 
he serves as adviser to top management on 
research polic v and long-range planning. 

Mr. Ross is University Press Editor at the 
University of Miami, and was chiet editor 
of the first manual on research organization 
and management Profitable Practice in In- 
dustrial Research, to which Mr. Holland also 
contributed. 

The material in this article will form a 
chapter in the authors’ forthcoming book, 
Vanagement’s Role in Research, to be pub- 
lished early next vear by Harper & Brothers. 





West Germany, (2) Great Britain, 
(3) France, (4) Switzerland and 
Italy. This export of technology to 
the United States is pretty much 
proportional to the industrial volume 
and progress since World War II in 
these countries. 

The radar function of research 
operates at the top management 
level of long-range planning for fu- 
ture corporate dey elopment and 
growth. When the president of a 
company sits down with his cabinet, 
including staff and operating execu- 
tives, the operating vice presidents 
(the men in charge of production and 
sales) can give him exact figures on 
past performance. Only the staff man 
in charge of research can give him an 
estimate of the future. _ 
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All the water industry can use 
plus water transportation— 


at CHE BOYGAN, 
MICHIGAN 
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\ Cheboygan is one of Outstate Michigan’s fine ports 
| on the Great Lakes where excellent sites are available 
LOWER | ‘ 
cikimeain A \ | i for industry. 
OF MICHIGAN } oe: Located at the top of Michigan’s Lower Peninsula, 


3 Cheboygan is just 15 miles from the magnificent new 
ie bridge across the Straits of Mackinac. It offers water 
| 35 transportation to the ports of the world via the Great 
| oy Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway. Water for indus- 
| te oF: trial processing is unlimited. 
| | ae Some of Cheboygan’s industrial sites have frontage 
on Lake Huron. Others are on Cheboygan Harbor, 
ae formed by the mouth of the Cheboygan River. A turn- 
‘ in ing basin accommodates vessels up to 600 feet long. 
Bes The area is served by the New York Central and 
356 Detroit & Mackinac railroads, by truck lines and Capi- 
de tal Airlines. Skilled manpower is available. So are 
raw materials and processed parts. Electric power is 
plentiful. 

Cheboygan is great for living, too. The beautiful 
Cheboygan River is outlet for 44 miles of inland water- 
way. Within ten miles of the city are three of the larg- 
est inland lakes in the United States. Here is one of 
Outstate Michigan’s most popular vacation areas. 

Let us tell you more about Cheboygan and other lo- 
cations in Outstate Michigan. Telephone or write to 
‘3 a our Industrial Development Department today. 

—/ *Others are Bay City and Saginaw on Lake Huron 
_ acount q \ ne | or connecting waters, and Muskegon, Manistee, Frank- 
fort, Traverse City, East Jordan and Boyne City on the 
ee Lake Michigan side. 
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CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY > in Outstate Michigan 
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Ornitnter of the es 6 hat Century 


No. 22 of a series to introduce you to some of industry's outstanding plastics craftsmen 


Traditionally, materials have challenged the artisan. Early inspiration came from 
gold and silver. Later, it was steel and stone. Today, there are new materials 
but the challenge is still there. The same priceless skills are now working with the 


fabulous family of plastics to produce articles by the million that can serve 


every industry, every home. 


Two of these 20th Century craftsmen are pictured on this page. Monsanto, a major 
producer of plastic materials, salutes these molders of America’s industrial tomorrow. 


Victor Theodore Erickson, Bridgeport Moulded Products, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. Ted Erickson has been with Bridgeport since 1940. For 
the past 4 years been Supervisor of Engineering, re Sspon- 
sible for estimating, too! 


“oar ee 
methods. and tim studv. A larg percentage ol Bridge- 


ne ha 
] 
development, sales en- 


rineering, 
port’ business Is in the manufacturing of parts for the electrical, 
refrigeration, air conditioning, business machine, radio, and TV 
fields. The moldi Yr gepartment Is quipped 
th: ange in size to 450 tons. There are alsi 


with st) COMPpPrVreSSION 


molding nen hin ~ 


PQ 


presses dadepartment with Capacity to 

POU O7 
Mr. Erickson believes a job is no better than the design and con- 
ietion | | kk es close tolerances,” he 
“That's wh: ridgeport’s tool room is as up-to-date as any 
In the cou Pua the role of molded plastics in industry, Mr. 
t nger materials are con- 


Erickson pomnts 0 
stantly being Ve] 5 be { it? | "eo ATCN. That means we 1n pro 


duction have t nD wit thes levelopments. Automation. 
still in its infan ‘arries with it th ightest type of outlook fo 
plastics. -are pong t la to bring In more modern equipment, 


) 


methods, an ign Keep up with this progress 


G 
MONSANTO 





Paul C. Haas, The Haas Corporation, Mendon, Michigan. Mr. Haas 
heads a company that operates 25 compression molding presses 
including several 675-ton units. The first produets were explosion 
proof lights and other safety equipment for mines and industry. 
Now the company turns out 800 different items, including tele- 
phone bodies, washing machine parts, and components for the 
automotive industry. As many as 7 million pieces of a single item 
have been made in a year. 

Mr. Haas feels that research by materials suppliers on the de- 
velopment of new and improved molding compounds Is opening 
new applications for plastics and helping the molder broaden the 
market for his products. “Improved molding equipment is an Im- 
portant factor too,” Mr. Haas points out. “For example, our new 
675-ton high-speed presses, equipped with cycle control, insure a 
more uniform product at reduced costs. And due to the ever im- 
proving moldability and physical properties developed by the 
materials manufacturer,’ Mr. Haas continues, “bigger and bigger 
pieces are being made by compression molding. That’s why more 
and more industrial manufacturers like the automotive and appli- 
ance industries are turning to the plastics custom molder to help 
solve production problems and provide improved parts.” 


NESINOX 


PHENOLIC MOLDING COMPOUNDS 




















SALES & DISTRIBUTION .. . 


Marketing notes and comment 





NEW TWIST IN TOLL TELEVISION 


How to create a good selling climate; wooden nickels 


and trading stamps; breakthrough coming in vending. 


THE FIRST RUMBLE in what may 


a marketing revolution 
motion pic- 
in the oil 
Okla- 
TV-conscious Ccommu- 
the work on the first 
will begin in early 


very well be 
in both 
tures can now be heard 
industry town of Bartlesville, 
homa. In this 
nity of 40,000. 
“cable theatre’ 
Spring. 

This will involve the simultaneous 
showing of new Hollywood features 
movie theatre and on 
home television screens. Closed-cir- 
cuit TV, which is becoming increas- 
ingly important in industry (July 
1956. page 47 ), will provide the link. 

By using this method of direct 
transmission, public-domain airwaves 
are not involved and FCC approval, 
which is holding up other pay-as-you- 


see TY. 


and 


television 


in a regular 


is not needed. 
the Jerrold Elec- 


Dey eloped by 








tronics Corporation of Philadelphia, 
the new TV system will pipe the pic- 
tures over cables to home screens for 
a monthly charge. 

If this first installation 
trend-setter, as Jerrold expects, it 


proy Ces a 


will lead to a massive new market 
“ motion pictures. Says Jerrold 
President Milton |. Sh: app: “By elec- 


tronic means. the walls of a con- 
ventional theatre will be pushed 
outward to surround the entire cit, 


and make it a giant theatre.” 


Making sales makers 


You may have a clear idea of what 
qualities vou'd like to see in vour 
salesmen and sales trainees. But are 
you familiar with the qualities sales- 
men themselves rate as most import- 


ant to produce sales? 














Supermarket becomes 24-hours-a-day store 


The breakthrough for the automatic vend- 
ing market is much nearer that the 
first installation in a supermarket is made. 
Housewives in East Paterson, N. J. can buy 


now 
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a complete meal trom 
set into the tront 
Vending 


enough staples for 
the machines which are 
of a Grand Union supermarket. 
has increased fourfold in the past decade. 


To find out, the National Sales 
Executives polled a number of out- 
standing salesmen about the specihe 
differences between crack salesmen 
and also-rans. Here is a quick run- 
down of the top factors that paid off 
tor the 

Ability to absorb sales training. 
2. An 


of planning each day's calls. 


standout salesmen: 


awareness of the importance 

3. Ability to get across product in- 
formation. 

4. Sunerior sales-closing skill. 

&. Skill m answering price objections. 

But however skilled vour salesmen 
may become, that is only part of the 
story, Thev mav have the proper cus- 
tomer-centered attitude and a good 
kit of sales- producing skills = still 
falter if they are not backed up by 
top management. This is particul: rly 
important in small business. which 
lacks the many company specialists 
and programs common in big busi- 
ness. 

To help meet this problem, the 
U. S. Small Business Administration 
has developed this checklist of steps 
that a company take to 
provide the right climate for encour- 


smal] can 


aging salesmen to improve their own 
skills: 

Il. Maintain Ethical Standards. 
Some managers see little wrong with 


what they term “kidding emplovees 


along to make them happy.” This 
can involve withholding a little in- 
formation here. stretching the truth 


a bit there, breaking a 
These and other lapses undermine 


promise. 


respect for management and weaken 

confidence and incentive. 
2. Set a Favorable Tone. 

company the top manager more than 


Ina small 
anvone else sets the mood. for the 
business. E very concern has its par- 
Club” and 


two ot the 


tone. “Country 
outfit’ are 


employee terms tor it 


ticular 


“ulcer just 
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DESIGNS FOR PROFIT. 


By KULJIAN 


POWER. Ford’s Rouge Plant gets 
another boost in steam generation. 
The new units, each capable of pro- 
ducing 600,000 Ibs. per hr., make 
highly efficient use of blast furnace 
gas as well as other fuels. Moderni- 
zation of the world-famous indus- 
trial power plant, including boiler 
was 


replacement, accomplished 


without disruption of service. 


AVIATION. The world’s largest repair 
and maintenance hangar— exceeding 
1,000,000 sq. ft.—for U.S. Air Force, 
A.M.C. at Kelly A.F.B., Texas, is 
designed for processing even the 
heaviest bombers on a production 
line basis. Kuljian services are also 
available to Manufacturers, Airlines, 


Airports and Fixed Base Operators. 


REFINERIES. Sun Oil Company’s 


$15,000,000 petrochemical plant at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., covers 20 acres. 
Designed capacity in excess of 
50,000,000 gallons of petrochemicals 
annually. Kuljian cooperated with 
Sun Oil engineers to design the pre- 
fractionation and catalytic reform- 


ing sections. 


INDUSTRY. New G. E. Apparatus 
Service Shop and Warehouse in 
Philadelphia is a striking example of 
a building properly designed to per- 
mit flexibility of operation and future 
growth. Complete facilities for the 
repair of industrial, transportation 
and central station apparatus are 
maintained here to service the needs 
of Delaware Valley. 


If you are planning to expand, modernize or replace your present 


plant facilities, we welcome the opportunity to work with you. 


SURVEYS * DESIGN » PROCUREMENT e CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 


engineers »« constructors 


1200 No. 


Broad St., 


Philadelphia 21, Pa., U.S.A. 
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3. Keep People Informed. But, if 
damaging rumors do rise, don't ig- 
nore them. Rather, make a special 
effort to pin them down as just so 
much scuttlebutt. 

4. Look Ahead. Forego too much 
emphasis on past performance and 
stress instead plans for the future. 

5. Handle Preconceptions Careful- 
ly. Salespeople develop fixed ideas, 
sometimes erroneous ones, Over a 
period of time. You wont dislodge 
them with a “papa knows best” atti- 
tude or the repeated lecture method. 
Instead try to understand the causes 
of the wrong ideas and bring in some 
objective investigation. 

6. Allow Opportunities for Mis- 
takes. Sometimes mistakes are better 
teachers than success. A healthy cli- 
mate for growth implies opportunity 
for salespeople to make mistakes and 
to profit by them. 


Live wire industry 


If the electronics industry is one 
of your important customers, the 
market projections for that industry 
made last month by Sylvania Electric 
Products should be of keen interest. 

Market Research Director Frank 
W. Mansfield looks for a doubling 
in the market for all electronic prod- 
ucts during the next decade. The 
volume this year came to about $11.5 
billion—twenty times the volume 
back in 1940. 

Terming electronics “the most rap- 
idly growing of any major American 
industry, he looks for a rise to $15 
billion by 1960 and a gain to $18 bil- 
lion by 1963. How do your product 


Microfilming drive-in 


Adapting itself to the ways of the natives, 
the Recordak Corporation has opened in 
Los Angeles a microfilm processing labora- 
tory which offers a drive-in service window. 
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been selected 





FOR “wy IMPORTANT 
TOP-OF-THE-WORLD 
COMMUNICATIONS 
PROJECTS 


...torecruit and train the 
technical manpower for, and 


to maintain and operate 


4 
‘i of the greatest Arctic construction jobs ever attempted are drawing to a 
One, the Distant Early Warning (DEW) Line, will flash the first warning of 


an enemy approaching from the north. It is America’s latest answer to the chal- 











lenge of maintaining world peace. 


The other, Alaska Integrated Communications Exchange (White Alice), is 





a vital network including “over-the-horizon” and “line-of-sight” microwave links 





Young Men connecting isolated communities and defense installations across Alaska, as well 
Outstanding career op- as existing telephone and telegraph services. 


portunity for qualified 


gl Manpower of the highest order in skills, stamina and intelligence is impera- 
men in Electronies, 


Transportation and tive. The U.S. Air Force has selected Federal Electric Corporation, a subsidiary 
Supply or Diesel and of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, to operate and maintain 


Mechanical fields. Send 


spine both these far-flung installations. 
resume ol previous ex- 


perience and education Federal Electric Corporation’s experience on military assignments in the 
. yore > > “gaa* - . . . . . . . . . . . 
to: Personnel Director, Arctic ... in the maintenance of specialized navigational equipment for the Air 


Federal Electrie Cor- 
poration, Box 347, Lodi, 
New Jersey. and factories ... coupled with the world-wide experience of | T&T. make this an 


Force ...asa field service and maintenance organization for | T&T’s laboratories 








ideal partnership for so broad and technical an undertaking. 








INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Executive Gift Plan 


TASTEFUL DISTINCTIVE GRACIOUS 


Plants and flowers leave a lasting impression 

.a constant reminder of your thoughtfulness 
and good taste. Think of flowers first this Christmas 
and every time a business gift is in order. Distance 


is no barrier — F.T.D. service is world-wide. 


Its so easy to Wire Flowers 


EASY & FAST. Just call the florist WORLD-WIDE SERVICE. 20,000 GUARANTEED DELIVERY. Deliv- 
who displays the MERCURY F.T.D. and INTERFLORA mem- ery is tully assured. No worries 


‘a 


e takes care of bers serve you around the about it ‘getting there. 
in minutes. giobe 


gat 08 *tlump 
Aas . way 

; Tt sraph ie] i ry Association Head mortearc. D troit Mi hi - Guaranteed by 2 

' 5 elegrapi eiivery 22ULIU l, ec guorters e Ol , uc igan Go d Housekeeping 
my 


0 
#0F as Advertised mr 





plans fit into this new fast-growing 
market? 


Wooden nickels 


The proverbial wooden nickel is 
no longer to be avoided. Like the 
American Indian, it is making a 
strong comeback. 

The newest twist in premium pro- 
motions is the wooden nickel which 
is being given away by a mail-order 
retailer in Van Nuys, Calif. “It’s no 
joke,” Glenn L. Anderson, owner of 
Lincoln Gifts tells his customers. 


- & ‘ ~ 5 
= WOQODN wicKELg 2B 
~ 3,EXCHANGE 20- 
37" FOR,$1.00 “°°: 
¢ ug, IN TRADE. ~~” 
Weg, Vos 4 
4 OLN. Le 
3) ait ‘ 


“Save twenty of our wooden nickels, 
get $1 in merchandise.” One is given 
with each $2 purchase. 

Will this new premium beat out 
the fast-growing trading stamp pro- 
motions? Undoubtedly not. For as 
any housewife, bending over her 
paste-in book will swear: “Stamps 
are awfully hard to lick.” 


Jangled belles 


During the Christmas rush, both 
shoppers and sales girls feel their 
nerves have been rubbed raw. To 
reduce this friction, the National 
Sales Executives recently ran a sur- 
vey of about 70 retail stores to find 
out from both groups the areas of 
irritation. Out of the survey came a 
booklet, distributed to retailers, of 
helpful hints for both sides. 

Salespeople complained that too 
many customers insist on being 
served out of turn and after closing 
time. They feel that customers are 
too talkative and spoil displays. 

Customers complained they were 
discouraged from examining merch- 
andise, met delays in seeking adjust- 
ments, and, strangely enough, that 
salespeople were too talky. —T.K. 
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Some of my best friends are frozen 


This is the story of frozen foods and the help 
they get from banks 


Turkey and trimmings included, Amer- 
icans last year stowed away almost two 
billion dollars’ worth of frozen food of 
all kinds. 

The experts claim you'll do even 
better next year. And to serve you 
they're spending a small fortune now 
on new processes, new packages and 
new storage facilities. 

Bankers serve 
This is where the bankers take seats at 
the frozen food table. As in every other 
industry the money entrusted to banks 
by depositors becomes available to 


credit worthy borrowers in the form of 
bank loans. These loans provide ready 
money for the many steps of produc- 
tion and distribution. Ultimately, loans 
to the frozen food industry help make 
it possible for you to stock your home 
freezer with everything from turkey 
gobblers to pizza pies. 

How you benefit 
Financial help to the frozen food in- 
dustry is only one example of banking’s 
contribution to the way Americans live. 
Wherever you look in business, large 
or small, you'll find the services and 


resources of commercial banks being 
employed to stimulate the industrial 
progress which benefits all of us. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York, leading lender to American in- 
dustry, is proud of the contribution 
commercial banks are making to the 


well-being of the entire nation. ‘ 


THE 
~ CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCI CORPORATION 


(One of a series of advertisements appearing in New York City newspapers.) 





GIFTS . . . continued from page 47 


M 0 & A br : » As to the donors, large companies, 
especially, have respected no-gift 


policies, either for reasons of their 


: own or because they want to con- 
d e Ga S OC S form to the customers wishes. If 


these companies are to be consid- 


ered leaders of American industry, 
4 r ‘a then their stand further strengthens 
Trion’s position. 


Complicating the whole Yuletide 
gift situation is the fact that each 
company is on both sides of the 
fence, on the receiving as well as 
the giving side. Every company is 
customer to some and supplier to 
others. What, then, should it do 
about accepting presents when it 


Monarch Machine Tool Company Microhones the spindle bores in its lathe 
head stocks because Microhoning ... generates consistent finish, size, and 
alignment of bores . . . corrects out-of-roundness . . . eliminates cost of 
line-reaming operations . . . permits interchangeability of spindles and 
bearings. 


And with the use of a new three-diameter 
Microhoning tool, honing time is reduced 
approximately 40% over former 
method which employed two double- 
diameter tools. One set-up now replaces 
multiple set-ups previously required. 


vives none? 

Many persons may enter into the 
buying procedure. A machine opera- 
tor may recognize a need and sug- 
gest it to his foreman, The foreman 
reports the suggestion to the plant 
PLICATION DATA: manager, who confers with the vice 
AP ° president in charge of manufactur- 
STOCK REMOVAL ing. If a decision to buy is made, 

003" to .004" the production manager and engi- 
TOLERANCES neering department begin studies of 
diameter........ .0002” the proposed equipment; then a 
roundness....... .0001” number of office workers are _ in- 
taper........+.. .0001” volved in the clerical end of the 
FINISH. ...20-25 microinches purchasing function. So who should 


PREVIOUS OPERATION receive the fifth of Olde Firewater, 
line boring the personalized fire extinguisher, or 


3 IN-LINE BORE SIZES whatever the salesman who is fa- 
4.125” dia. x 1.500” long vored with the order brings around: 


5.118" dia. x 1.250" long With the exception of liquid 
6.299" dia. x 5.125” long Christmas spirit or a box of candy, 
any gift would be hard to divide. 
Micromatic tooling for Microhoning applications is constantly furnishing manu- Also, we were determined to keep 
facturers with cost reductions, higher production and better functional character- in mind that no person deserves spe- 
istics. A Micromatic Field Engineer will be glad to discuss your production problems cial compensation for doing a job 
and show you “Why” the proper Microhoning tools will help. for which he is amply paid and in 
which many persons figure. Trion 
The principles and applications of Microhoning are arrived at a simple solution that has 
explained in - 30-minute, 16 mm, sound movie, pleased everyone in plant and office 
‘Progress in Precision’. . . available at your request. shill : 


The big event takes place on 
Christmas Eve at the company 
Christmas party. For several days 
before this, the purchasing agent, 
the advertising manager, and one or 
" two others receive any gifts presented 
NAME__ . ~~ —-—-— 3 to them with profuse thanks. But 
TITLE Fe ND a they must restrain themselves from 
coveting the gifts or growing too 
fond of them; tor when the donor 
has left, these men are honor bound 
CITY STATE to turn the present in. 

The next time they see the gift is 


MICR OMA TIC & ONE CORP. about one o'clock on the day before 


Christmas, when a _ vice president 
8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE + DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN holds up the colorfully rewrapped 


[ ] Please send me “Progress in Precision’ in time for 
showing on (date). 

[] Please have a Micromatic Field Engineer call. 

[ ] Please send Microhoning literature and case histories. 


COMPANY 


STREET 
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package before the assembled em- 
ployees and beckons one of the girls 
to draw a name from a box. One by 
one, all the gifts are distributed in 
this manner. Everyone has an equal 
chance of receiving a present... 
even the purchasing agent and the 
advertising manager. 

There is nothing secret about 
Trion’s gift-handling formula. We 
foresaw that a supplier could become 
highly annoyed if his gift were inter- 
cepte d and given to someone he did 
not know. We have avoided this by 
advising our suppliers of our plan. 
They are all aware that their gifts 
become the property of the ‘Trice 
employees who win them at the 
Christmas party. To the donor this 
should, in fact, prove a more accept- 
able plan, for as each gift is given 
away the namie vi tite supplier who 
sent it is announced. 

Of course, this plan would require 
some modification in the case of 
large corporations. But if all com- 
panies were to adopt it, gifts would 
eventually be addressed to the or- 
ganization instead of to the indi- 
vidual, and the problem of receiving 
Christmas presents would be solved. 





THERE’S SOMETHING I WANT 
TO SEE BEFORE I DIE 

I've watched them make pencils 

And stencils 

And utensils. 

I've been through steel mills 

And wheel mills 

And rubber heel mills, 

Through canneries 

And tanneries, 

Through pickle factories 

Chicle factories, 

Copper and nickel factories. 

I think forges 

Are gorgeous. 

I’ve seen them blow glass up, 

Seen molasses molass up, 

Seen honey made 

And money made. 

There is nothing I would pass up. 

But what I most long to see 

And think it not wrong to see 

Is makers of dog food 

And cat food and hog food 

And cocktail tidbits, 

Both eaten and hid bits, 

In some way clever, 

With calipers or whatever, 

Determine what is the right size 

For Bite Size. 


—Richard Armour 
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with one set-up 


MONARCH MICROHONES 


ae Ea Ges 


Using a three-diameter tool and only one set-up, Monarch Machine Tool 
Company Microhones three in-line bores in lathe head stocks. Bore dia- 
meters are 4.125”, 5.118” and 6.299”. Stroke of Microhoning tool is 
changed only once during the working of all three bores. Former method 
of honing required multiple tooling and set-up. 





How Monarch Microhones: 


BORE ‘‘C”’ 
6.299” Dia. x 5.125” Long 


















t BORE ‘“‘B’’ 
5.118” Dia. x 1.250” Long 
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a ‘At 
> IVY pocsnsihey " 
| Pref 4.125” Dia. x 1.50” Long 














FIRST Bore “A” is Microhoned while guiding on Bore “B” 
STROKE SETTING Bore “B” is Microhoned while guiding on Bore “A” 


SECOND Bore “C” is Microhoned while guiding on Bore “B” 
STROKE SETTING 


How This Microhone Tool Operates: 


A compound cone in the tool allows any one of the three bores to be Microhoned 
by expanding or collapsing individual banks of stones and guides. A selector 
sleeve shifts the cone rod to provide positive control of abrasives and guides. 


Micromatic “How" knowledge, obtained through 27 years of experience in 
designing, engineering and manufacturing of Microhoning equipment for all types 
of applications throughout the world, can solve your production honing problems. 


Learn how Microhoning will give you efficient stock removal, 


closer tolerances, accurate alignment and functional surfaces. : 7 
[ |] Please have a Micromatic Field Engineer call. a =} 5 
[ ] Please send Micromatic literature and case histories. a>—@¢ 
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MICROMATIC HONE CORP. 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE + DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 








Are you looking fora 
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MILWAUKEE Pie, PORT HURON @ BUFFALO 
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G >> 
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‘“'WHERE IS THE BEST SPOT FOR YOU?’ 





Write for new booklet describing [| 
these and many other choice Indus- Where Is 
trial Sites available along the C&O. |\\ mm 
Address: Wayne C. Fletcher, Direc- |\\. fer you? /// 
tor of Industrial Development, Nene #4 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


second largest city in the State, has many 
widely diversified industries and a good 
labor supply with variety of skills. Excel- 
lent transportation. Plenty of good water. 
Industrial sites of various sizes with track 
frontage. 


PORT HURON, MICH. 


is on the St. Clair River, one of the world’s 
busiest waterways. Detroit, Flint and 
Saginaw are nearby. Plenty of skilled 
labor. 185-acre Model Industrial District 
offers improved sites with all utilities. 
Other large and small sites available. 
Pleasant living conditions and unusual 
recreational facilities, 


FERNALD, OHIO 


Underground river affords exceptional 
water supply. Rural location, but with all 
utilities, and can draw skilled labor from 
both Hamilton and Cincinnati areas. On 
main line of C&O between Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


On Hampton Roads, second busiest sea- 
port in the U.S. Frequent sailings to and 
from all parts of the world. Sites of 
various sizes available, including some on 
navigable water. Delightful year-round 
climate. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: VIRGINIA « WEST VIRGINIA « KENTUCKY * OHIO « INDIANA « MICHIGAN « SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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NEW METHODS and MATERIALS 








PREVIEWS OF 1957 


You'll have to 
hue to the line 


[t looks like a banner year for 
color. With everything from type- 
writers to refrigerators sporting new 
shades, the dull, drab product will 
have a hard time catching the cus- 
tomers fancy. 

But color is not an unmixed bless- 
ing for manufacturer and distribu- 
tor. The normal human eye is a pre- 
cision instrument when it comes to 
distinguishing colors—and customers 
like “matched colors” to match. 

Even when color has no direct tie 
to quality, an off-key component can 
make the customer feel hes getting 
a second-grade item. Thats why 
drug producers like Lederle spend 
so much time and effort on color 
matching (photograph, right). Food 
processors, too, pay as much atten- 
tion to food colors as to taste, size, 
texture, and other properties. 

Color often presents storage and 
distribution as well as production- 
line problems. It's just as important 
to make sure that colors wont fade 
in storage as it is to match them on 
the production line. Distributors 
need ‘a way to touch up damaged 
finishes, too. 

Adequate testing beforehand is 
the only real answer to the fading 
problem. But, for touching up dam- 
aged areas, manufacturers can now 
supply distributors and users with 
aerosol spray cans and brush-tipped 
dispensers filled with — factory- 
matched paints. 

When color is used as a safety or 
warning blindness 
needs consideration. Quite a few 
people are “blind” to one or more 
color combinations. Its a good idea 
to back up color applications of this 
type with variations in shape or 
marking to make sure warnings are 


device, color 


heeded. 

One final caution: Make sure the 
dye or pigment you use is non-toxic. 
A few colorants that have been used 
for years have recently come under 
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Color chips and specially lighted inspection booth help Lederle Laboratories technicians 
control tablet and capsule colors and protect company reputation for product quality 


suspicion. It would be well to avoid 
them until more evidence is at hand. 


New look for 
electrical equipment 


Faster installation at lower cost is 
a major goal of electrical equipment 
makers, and new designs are taking 
a big step forward. For instance, 
Federal Pacific Electric Companys 
new line of circuit breakers, enclo- 
sures, and panelboards is built to 
modular specifications, with four 
standard circuit breaker enclosures 
and four standardized panelboards 
to accommodate systems with rat- 
ings up to 600 amperes. This stand- 
ardization of design will, Federal 
Pacific believes, eliminate the need 
for custom-built panelboards in most 
cases. That means a real saving in 
time, money, and effort for the user. 

As part of its new line, FPE is in- 
brand-new — circuit 


single-pole, 


troducing one 


breaker: a plug-in, 


E-frame unit that is only 144, inch 
wide—half as thick as those previ- 
ously available, so that twice as 
many can be accommodated in the 
same amount of space. It comes in 
ratings from 15 to 50 amperes. 
Breakers, enclosures, and panel- 
boards are being made available na- 
tionally through distributors of Fed- 


eral Pacific equipment. 


New suppliers for 
basic chemicals 


Chemical users will have a better 
chance than ever before to shop 
around for the supplier that can 
offer the best quality, most depend 
able deliveries, and most complete 
technical service. There will be new 
tor 
inorganic as well as organic. 

Solvay Allied 
Chemical & Dye, for instance, just 


sources manv basic chemicals. 


Process Division of 


announced its entry into the hydro 
gen peroxide field. where it will be 
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“VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION” 


Here’s conveyor automation between- 
floors — one, two, or three floor levels 
— with minimum remodelling. Auto- 
loading, lifting or 
match 
switches, 





matic unloading, 
conveyor speed. 


platforms 


lowering to 

Controls, brakes, 
all engineered to your needs. 

Write for profitable suggestions on your own 


floor-to-floor conveyorizing with Weld-Bilt 
Vertical Transportation” 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 


303 Water Street © West Bend, Wisconsin 





wisdom 
comes 
with 


age 


THE OLDER WE GROW, the more we know. 
This is not only true of people, but of come 
panies, too... for a company is only as wise 
as the knowledge of its combined staff. 

FOR 60 YEARS, PANAMA-BEAVER has 
matured steadily in its program to provide 
an “easier office-worker life.’’ Since 1896, the 
company has learned to anticipate the needs 
of the commercial world before they arose. 
Among the first to recognize the important 
role of Vision-Engineered products, 
PAN AM A-BEAVER's research department 
developed the easy-on-the-eyes Hy point 
colored carbon papers plus Lustra Colorful 
Inked Typewriter Ribbons—especially created 
to harmonize with all paper stocks and letter- 
heads. Another achievement—the Evesaver, 
Parma Pearl and the NEW Naser re Uni- 
masters (for spirit duplicating) with tinted 
iackets to avoid glare, relax ah eves, relieve 
harsh contrast and permit faster work. 
EXCITING THINGS have already been charted 
for PANAMA-BEAVER’s next 60 years. 
as you will find out when you call your 
PANAMA-BEAVER man, ee a live 








such well-known 
Columbia-Southern, 
Pont. 
Consumption of hy- 


competing with 
suppliers as 
Becco, and Du 
Savs Solvay: 
droge n pe oxide has almost doubled 
since 1950, and new uses—in textiles, 
pulp and_ paper, 
process- 


rubber, 
wood, food, and chemical 
ing, as well as in propellants—make 
its potential seem almost unlimited. 


plastics, 


Metals: Fabrication 
holds the key 


Molybdenum may well be a leading 
candidate for “metal-of-the-year” 
honors. Fabrication and welding 
problems that have held back this 
strong, heat-resistant metal now 
seem well on the way to solution. 
Under Navy sponsorship, a full- 
dress symposium, covering commer- 
cial as well as military applications, 


was held in Detroit this Fall. Partici- 
pants that substantial im- 
provements have been made in uni- 
formity, ductility, and weldability of 
wrought products, and the metal is 
finding new commercial applications 

electric furnaces, electron tubes. 
cutting tools, and casting dies. 

One hurdle still remains: 
denumss tendency to oxidize at rela- 
tively low temperatures. But protec- 
tive coatings are now ready to help 
it stand temperatures up to 2.000 
F for as long as 500 hours. Since, 
without protection, the metal goes 
to pieces at half that temperature, 
this is progress indeed. 


noted 


molyvb- 


Aluminum is scheduled for 
new jobs as older forming methods 
are improved and new ones intro- 
duced. Forging (see photograph be- 


Many 


low ) is a good example. 


| PANAMA- EAVER 
Yitbboad ating 


Better forming methods mean anny ig PY in design, lower costs in production of metal 
parts. Huge frame ‘held to close specifications with improved hand-. 
Coast to Coast Distribution for; ging tec hnique s, as this Alcoa set- up shows. L ong, tape re ‘dd, contoured shi apes (le ft) can 

Since 1896—"'The LINE that can't be matched." be made Cyril Bath’s radial draw form unit, saving 
MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. many hours of production time. Stepped extrusions (right) were made by Kaiser Aluminum | 
188 Third Ave., Brooklyn 17,N. Y. to show how new metallurgical knowle dge permits fabrication of more complex shapes. 
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APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO BUSINESS ROUTINES—NO. 22 IN A SERIES 


Soe 


Checking a customer-ledger card in a Recordak Film Reader 


New credit reporting system 


checks your history in 1 minute 


Amarillo Credit Association, Amarillo, 
Texas, saves $300 a month with Recordak 
Microfilming. And the stores it serves 

no longer waste 30-60 hours per month 


checking customers’ records for Association. 


By photographing its members’ customer-ledger cards 
in a Recordak Microfilmer—and storing the films at 
the finger tips—the Amarillo Credit Association de- 
livers incredibly fast service with less clerical help. 


Imagine looking up credit information on 15 cus- 
tomers in 15 minutes! It used to take this long just to 
contact a store’s credit manager and read off a list 
of names for him to check! Now he’s spared this 
tedious job. And where he used to be plagued by 
forty or so phone inquiries daily from the Association, 


he now vets one or two. 


The Association, on the other hand, isn’t held up 
waiting for credit managers tO answer, reports aren't 


delayed a day as they used to be when answers were 


received around closing time. 


Oo 
1S 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business routines 


Free .. .“Short Cuts That Save Millions.” New booklet 
shows how more than 100 diflerent types of business— 
thousands of concerns — cut daily costs with Recordak 


Microfilming. ““Recordak’’ is a trademark 











MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman hodak Ca m pany) 
115 Madison Ave... New York 17. N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of 
“Short Cuts That Save Millions.” 





Name 





( QOILLPIATLN 
street 


Cuts 








The Air Materiel Command, 
which has sponsored much research 
on fabrication methods for alumi- 
num, reports that forged ingots as 
big as 32 inches in diameter have 
been produced at the Kaiser Alumi- 
num Trentwood plant. U. S. Steel's 
Homestead Works is forging them. 

For the future, George Perkins of 
Reynolds Metals Company predicts 
widespread use of aluminum for 
body panels, as well as for an in- 
creasing number of « component parts, 
in cuteaetilion. Comparison of alu- 
minum with other metals on the ba- 
sis of raw material costs and existing 
forming machines has, he believes, 
concealed the potential advantages 
of the light metal. But a new look, 
and a new outlook, can bring “real, 
tangible, dollars and cents savings,” 
he believes. | 
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Magnesium will be another “metal- 


USP Warehouse Palletainers cut inventory costs. of-the-year candidate. It has been 
Contents are always visible for rapid inventory. chosen as the primary material of 


Hinged front section permits easy access, even when construction for the earth satellite; 
units are stacked. Anything contained bya 2 meshcan 


be stored more quickly and safely in Palletainers. and, fortified by new protective 
coatings, and armed with a new 
source of supply (see October, page 
126), magnesium should now be 


26 ), one: 
\ 44 ready to move into broad-scale com- 
: Wreuy W mercial applications. 
Steel users are upgrading their prod- 


Warehousing small parts in large quantities? ucts, using high alloys in place of 
USP Palletainers are the most practical, eco- lower or: m * Designs that are better 
nomical solution for achieving better space 
utilization plus efficient handling. 

Specifically ... USP Palletainers of the ware- 
house type offer you amazing versatilities for 
maintaining warehouse stocks conveniently — are all paving the way. 
with contents always visible for fast, easy A change in tank truck specifica- 
selection—plus savings in space—complete stack- tions, for instance, now permits use 
ing safety, ease of transport and shipping. All of molded stainless steel units for 
these, plus the 75% storage space savings made transporting flammable and _ poison- 
possible by the exclusive “flat-fold” feature. ny 


suite’ to the newer alloys, improved 
-<rsaragvedes techniques, and even 
changes in government regulations 


| ous liquids. 
USP Warehouse type Palletainer fea- USP Palletainers have eliminated the guesswork " s s , 
od dx: from warehouse parts handling and storage The desire to reduce tabrication 
tures the half-drop ena gate for easy : ; : 
operation. See for yourself how easily they will ee Ye Lom . a ao 
occess. 2,000 to 4,000 ib capacities. solve your problems. costs 1S spurring interest in tree-ma- 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS ‘1 Albion, Michigan chining alloys like the leaded steels. 


Newest of these is Alco Products’ 

sf ie | | Hi-Qua-Led, now obtainable in in- 

| gots to 50,000 pounds, and forged 
‘Ale | \ and rolled rings to 145 inches in di- 


ameter. Comp: ired to ordinary car- 
SF Smeemnbed BPS E DS ek Sd bon steel. Alco says, m: ichining time 


GENTLEMEN : : | spiel cepa 
Please send me complete information on USP Palletainer application. is reduced 50 to 70 per cent, and 
% tool life increased as much as 16 


times. 











Ceramics: tubes, 
tools, and magnets 

From electron tubes and nuclear 
reactors to industrial furnaces and 
cutting tools, ceramic-type materials 
(oxides, carbides, nitrides ) are once 


Company 
Address 

oy ; 
blak Pete ewe oo of your setae Nesating ¢gh 
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More stainless steel will be used in autos as 


well as airplanes (see September, page $1) 
in the year ahead. These new piston ring 
expander-space rs were designed by Sealed 
Power Corp., are made of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Company’s type 2D1 material. 


again proving their ability to stand 
terrific heat and chemical attack. 

But these are not the only fields 
in which they are useful. Ceramic- 
type magnets, for example, are prov- 
ing as interesting for their mechani- 
cal and electrical properties as they 
are for the fact that they use no criti- 
cal elements. 

For example, Indiana Steel Prod- 
ucts Company reports that makers 
of can openers, cabinet latches, con- 
veyors, and toys are adopting its 
Indox I ceramic magnets because 
they are light in weight, easy to 
mold, and highly resistant to demag- 
netization. This is a big advantage 
because it means that these ceramic 
units can be magnetized before as- 
sembly. 

Ceramic tool tips, already attract- 
ing wide attention are now finding 
their place in the metalworking 
field. General Electrics Metallurgi- 
cal Products Department reports 
that several companies are now us- 
ing carbide tools where cutting 
speeds are below 1,000 feet per min- 
ute, and changing to the ceramics 
for speeds above, thus using each 
type of tooling in its most economi- 
cal range. 

There is good news for users of 
zirconium oxide retractories, too. An- 
nouncing price reductions on mold- 
ed shapes, Zirconium Corporation of 
America predicts much wider use of 
this material in the chemical, glass, 
and pharmaceutical fields, as well as 
in the manufacture of ceramic col- 
ors. —A. R. G. 
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INVENTORY CONTROL 
SYSTEM 


——— 


YEP! HOW MANY 
DO YOU NEED? Know what you have, where 


NCL SEND... ETC, 













JOE, HAVE 
YOU GOT ANY 
41144'S ? 








it is and whem you will need 


oh 





rs 


more! Regardless of the size of 


your business, inventory 
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control enables you to get 
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faster, more dependable results 


 eeitesi W with substantial savings in 


work, time and money, 











Ask the man from Acme to show you samples 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


CROZET, VIRGINIA 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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: ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia =» 7 
l [] Send us more information on Inventory Control System. 
| [] We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for records. 7 
KIND OF RECOR 
| (© Have representative call. Date Time | 
7 Company Attention | 
| Address 
City Zone State ei- 2 
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one manufacturer reports 


SAVINGS 


UP TO $50,000 


another that 
SAVINGS PAID ENTIRE 
SET SCREW COST 


... all from use of 
New Type Set Screws 
These and similar savings 
were accomplished sim- 
ply by changing to spe- 
cial type Setko Set Screws 
that solved puzzling 
problems of vibration... 
close-precision setting 

. production-speeding 
(up to 10 times) : 
tamper-proofing . . . floor 
loss ... screw inventory 
reduction, etc. and re- 
suited in lower-cost, safer, 
better, more trouble-free 
operation. Have your de- 
sign engineer write us his 
problem and get our Test 
Samples, Data Sheets 
and Catalog, all FREE. 


Pat. Pend 


ZiP-GRiP 
Setf-Locking 
Set Screw 


NU-CUP Point 
bbed or 


Fiuted Socket 
Set Screws 
Tamper resistant 


crevy 
& D4 fg.Co. 


in Solving Puzzling Set Screw Problems 





660 Main St 
Bartlett, Illinois 
(Chicago Suburb) 


We Specialize 


I322RR 








(Plastic Relief _: of U. 5. 

















is 
wee ENTIRE U. S. in intriguing 3-dimensional 
ief A beautiful functional map for executive 
aiiiees conference or reception room. Embossed 
into third Cimansion and printed in eleven striking 
on lightweight washable Vinylite plastic. 
ad 4 x 64 $45. 3-D Relief Map 
aot $47.50. Send check or 
write for illustrated map 


@\f trame 
of World available 
orcer, ofr 


brochure 


AERONAUTICAL SERVICES, INC. 








Dept. R Annapolis, Md. 
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Distribution 
and 
Materials 
Handling 
Consultants 


DRAKE, 
STARTZMAN, 
SHEAHAN 
and BARCLAY 





CONTROL. MOVEMENT AND STORAGE OF MATERIALS 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW METHODS PREVIEWS 





Packaging, 
handling, and 
storage 


What does 1957 promise for packag- 
" ‘ ; ‘ . * »? Ire OTe 
ing, handling, and storage? Here arc 
a few happy portents: 

Casing, uncasing, palletizing, and 
transportation are becoming high- 
fully automatic operations. 
fork trucks now run _ them- 


speed, 
Even 
selves. 


Skin packaging (photo at right) is 


SET 


LIVE STORAGE scene using heavy duty 
make easy big 

into place. Thes 

through tunnel-type racks so they'll exit 

at the far end on a first-in, first-out basis. 


rollers. to slide loads 


Call also be pushed 


Alver-Ferguson = (¢ mee iny engineers 


these racks in a varie v of sizes to fit the 


products being store a 


now ready for a host of new jobs. 

European equipment will supple- 
ment American machines. The Swed- 
ish Hermetet system for setting up, 
filling, and se aling lined cartons, was 
introduced earlier this year (see July, 
page 62). A second Swedish unit is 
described below; and another is on 


the way. —A. R. G. 


AUTOMATIC PACKAGING SYSTEM trans- 
forms a flat sheet of pre-printed, poly- 
ethylene-coated paper into filled, sealed 
pyramidal milk, ice 
cream, and other liquid and powdered 
products. Developed in Sweden, this 
Tetra Pak machine and the paper used 
with it are available through Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation. 


containers for 





PLASTIC FILM is the 
veyor —and it’s said to be 
“take it.” DuPont, which supplies 
Mylar polyester film, points out that it is 
Hexible, heat-resistant, nontoxic, 
and nonabsorbent. The belting is made 
by laminating two 3-mil sheets of film, 
costs about $1.50 a foot in the 30-inch 
width. 


belting for this con- 
well able to 
this 


. 
strong, 
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SKIN PACKAGING combines display and 
protection. Clear plastic sheeting is 
formed right over the product and its 
backing card, follows contours so closely 
that it’s almost invisible. Special adhe- 
sive on Gair boxboard used here holds 
film firmly to backing. Hardware, rub- 
ber goods, and glassware are among the 
many products now packed this way. 





VIBRATING FEEDER, midget size, is de- 
signed to move and meter powdered 
materials and small parts. It’s the newest 
in the Eriez Hi-Vi line of electro-mag- 
netic and permanent magnet feeding 
devices, and weighs only seven pounds. 
Eriez says it will operate directly from 
a standard 115-volt, 60-cycle AC line. 
Feed rate is adjustable. 
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DRIVERLESS TRUCK needs only a white 
line to guide it along any predetermined 
route through the plant. A further de- 
velopment of Barrett-Cravens Guide-O- 
Matic electronic guiding system (see 
April 1955, page 99), this B-C unit uses 
an optical device, with photoelectric 
cells in the “sniffer box” to “sense” the 
line and keep the truck on its course. 





PALLET RACKS are designed to be as- 
sembled without bolting or welding, 
with cross-members at any desired level. 
Palmer-Shile Company, the manufactur- 
er, says theyre unusually strong and 
rigid, and can be built to specifications 
in single or multiple sections. Those 
pictured here are set up for servicing 
by a fork-equipped crane. 














It’s more important 


than ever to specify 


RLM Labeled 


INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


ACT; —_ 
wets Nesey 


ser Han 


Rp 


"Pa 


i 





New “SS 
RLM higher quality 


specifications contained in this 
free booklet explain why... 


New illumination data and complete up-to- 
dating of specifications for 36 different RLM 
industrial lighting units, make this new RLM 
Book more useful than ever to buvers, sellers, 
specifiers of industrial lighting equipment. 
You'll find helpful light distribution curves 
on both incandescent and fluorescent equip- 
ment, including the new Semi-Direct fluo- 
rescent units, which direct 20° to 30° of 
the light upward. In addition, there are im- 
portant changes in the RLM Standard Speci- 
fications covering materials, construction 
and photometric perfor mance, For your com- 
plimentary copy write. 


RLM Standards Institute 
Suite 833, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, lil. 





LOOK FOR 


MANUFACTURERS NAME 

















1349RR 


2 7 LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


make industrial lighting equipment 
bearing RLM label:—list will be sent 
with your free specification booklet. 
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HAND LIFT 
TRUCKS 








YLLSAY! AND THESE TIMKEN 

ROLLER BEARINGS ARE SEALED 
AND LUBRICATED FOR LIFE! 
AND THE HANDLE CANT « 


KICK WHEN LIFTING oR J‘: 
LOWERING LOAD! a 








AND LOOK AT THIS RELEASE CHECK- 
IT’S AREAL SHOCK ABSORBER TO 
PROTECT EVEN THE MOST FRAGILE 
CARGO! | CHECKED THEM ALL, AND 


RED GIANT was tHem 








TRUCK INDEX OF REO GIANT MODELS 
TN OVER 600 COMBINATIONS 
OF SIZES AND 
> CAPACITIES! 


(ase iw FOR OUR FREE COMPLETE 


REVOLVATOR CO. 
8702 TONNELE AVE., NORTH BERGEN, N.J. 


How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 











BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture— Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
cards, Snap in Grooves 
Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
Made of Metal Compact and Attractive. 
Over 100,000 in use 


Full price 549° with cards 
FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-100 


Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street e New York 36, N.Y. 
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NEW AMERICAN WORKER... continued from page 54 


tion of persons over 45 in the total 
population increased from 18 to 25 
per cent, those over 65 trom 4 to § 
per cent. But job openings tor older 
persons have not kept pace with this 
substantial increase. Despite growing 
attention to the problem, the fact is 
that even middle-aged persons have 
difficulty finding work today. 

In a survey made in late 1954 by 
all state employment security agen- 
cies, it was found that more than 
PERCENT 
300 | PERCENT INCREASE IN 
POPULATION GROWTH, 


1900 -50 — 





au 


TOTAL 45-54 
POPULATION 























55-64 65 
and Over 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 

three-quarters of a million workers 
over 45 years of 
ployed and actively seeking work at 
local employment offices. Most em- 
ployers continue to put age limits on 
hiring, often within the 34-45 bracket. 
Even when age limits are not formal- 
ly set, in actual practice older workers 
are often passed over in personnel re- 


age were unem- 


cruitment. 

Worker Productivity. Measured in 
dollars of the same _ purchasing 
power, the nation’s annual output of 
goods and services has doubled in 
the past 25 years. But employment 
was up only 36 per cent, and the 
average work week dropped from 
14 to 40 hours. The production in- 
crease has thus been due mainly to 
increased real output per man-hour. 
On a rough, national this 
measure increased on the average by 
1.8 per cent from 1910 to 1939. From 
1939 to 1947, the annual rise was 2.2 
per cent, but from 1947 to 1953 it 
reached 3.8 per cent. Over the entire 
period trom 1910 to 1953, the aver- 
age increase rate was 2.1 per cent. 

If a 2.5 per cent annual increase 
is maintained in the nonfarm produc- 
tion index and a 3 per cent gain 
reached in agriculture, our national 
output should reach at least $500 
billion by 1965. The result will be 
a corresponding increase in income, 
services, and benefits to be shared 


scale. 


DUN'S 


by the whole of the working popula- 
tion. 

Thus, on every front, the American 
work force has increasingly shared 
our economic growth. But concealed 
in this record of rising averages are 
problems that this very growth may 
well accentuate. For instance, there 
is the danger that growing demands 
for higher skills may limit the utility 
of older workers and shunt aside 
those unfitted, either by education, 
nature, or experience, to master 
newer techniques. On the other 
hand, the use of such skills as de- 
manded by more automation and im- 
proved industrial techniques may not 
offer sufficient creative challenge to 
workers of a higher educational] lev- 
el. Problems of such human nature 
are bound to persist. A rising produc- 
tivity index alone is not the answer. 
To insure the worker of tomorrow 
satisfactions beyond those found in a 
fatter payroll will be our society's 
toughest challenge and responsibility. 


—G. A. 


This article and accompanying 
charts are based on material from 
the U.S. Department of Labor's 
study, The New American Workers’ 
Fact Book, 1956. Copies are available 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., at a price of $1.50. 
Some of the 1955 figures cited have 
since shown an increase, based on 
newer data. See Dun’s REVIEW AND 
MoperN INpustry, “The Trend of 
Business and Compass Points Quar- 
terly,’ November 1956. 
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Phone —- 


“It’s always a constant battle between me 
and John to see whose peace of mind is 
more important.” 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 















Swampland Bucket Brigade. This cable tramway stretches through 314 miles of Georgia 


swamp, hauling clay to the plant of a brick company. The buckets are carried on an 


endless 30,000-foot length of USS Tiger Brand Wire Rope. In six years, the tramway 
has carried over a million tons of clay; it has reduced hauling costs by 66%. 


The Beauty Is More Than Skin 
Deep. Look at the doorway for a 


minute. It is made from lus- 
trous, permanently attractive 
USS Stainless Steel. This is the 
entrance to a research laboratory 
that is in constant use. The Stain- 
less will stay bright indefinitely, 
since the surface beauty goes all 
the way through. Stainless is 
hard, too, so it won't dent and 
scratch like softer metals. 





The Greatest Lift In the World. That derrick is lifting 800 tons of dead weight—an all- 


time world record. The total uplift being exerted is over 1300 tons. To build the derrick renee Seah 


and barge required about 2000 tons of steel, and 40 tons of welding rods were needed. 


Nine miles of Wire Rope are used in the rigging of this equipment. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL....GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY... Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY +- UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 6-1895 





This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


SEE the United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
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YANKEE KIDS AT SCHOOL ABROAD 


Correspondence courses aren’t only for men eager to get 


ahead; American children abroad are major enrollees, too. 


FoR EVERY 
10,000 = Ameri- 
cans working 
overseas, there 
are about 6,000 children of school age with them. 
But there are few schools conducted in their 
own tongue or up to what the parents consider 
as American standards. 

The figures come from a survey of U.S. corpora- 
tions with foreign operations, a survey conducted 
by an unusual educational institution, the Calvert 
School of Baltimore, Md. 

Calvert mails instruction to some 8,000 children 
here and overseas. Most of them, like Eighth- 
Grader Van Dyck Bucher (photograph above), 
son of a motion picture director-cameraman sta- 














Outside looking in, this Yankee tyke watches older play mates as classes 
based on U.S. correspondence course open In Saigon, Viet Nam capital. 


ae 
oe 4 eh vse % 
Mailman is link with Calvert for most students: 
numbers vive opportunity for classes, however. 


Classes out, boys prove their native origin. What English grammar or 
math book can hold a candle to the underhood of a Cadillac as text? 


tioned in Jakarta, Indonesia, are lone scholars, 
taking instruction with their mothers substituting 
as teachers (and using special parent-teacher 
lesson-guides ). 

Some companies with permanent installations 
have set up their own schools; far-seeing ones 
even provide mixed classes for children of native 
and U.S. employees. In about 60 locations in 38 
countries, there are enough Calvert students to 
make it possible to organize regular classes like 
those in Saigon ( below ). 

Calvert, a day school with 400 Baltimore stu- 
dents, got into correspondence teaching when 
whooping cough epidemic closed it down in 1905. 
Today it has children in all U.S. states as well as 
abroad. 


No bus, family car, or limousine takes Saigon 
é > 
youngsters to school. They go by exotic pedicab. 
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ERE is the busy Public 

Square at Watertown, a 
city that is a gateway to the 
rapidly expanding St. Law- 
rence River region. Close to 
large markets, it is a profitable 
place to locate a business. Set 
in the midst of a natural va- 
cationland, with a healthful 
climate, it’s a fine place to 
raise a family, too. 

This area is typical of all 
“Upstate, N. Y.”, which offers 
an unusually complete set of 
advantages to executives re- 
sponsible for expansion pro- 
grams. Here you'll find plenty 
of skilled and unskilled labor 
...superb transportation...and 
a wealth of raw materials. 
Dependable, low-cost elec- 
tricity is supplied by Niagara 
Mohawk. To find out more 
about “Upstate, N.Y.” for your 
company’s expansion, write 
Earle J. Machold, President, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, New York. 


The Niagara Mohawk System serves a land 
rich in resources, a land of opportunity tor 
business seeking new facilities for making a 
product and new markets in which to sel! 


powered by 
NIAGARA 
VOoOH AW KH 


NIAGARA | MOHAWK 





Inco Nickel 
Progress Report 





This 3-D model of an ore body shows where 
future supplies of Inco Nickel will be mined 





How do Inco engineers keep a mine 
“alive’? For one thing, they try to 
learn as much as possible about the 
location of ore for the future. 


New levels—new exploring 

As soon as they open up new levels, 
the engineers start up exploratory 
drilling, to probe and “‘feel’”’ in many 
directions. 

Their hollow-shafted drills bring 
out specimen cores that show where 
there is worthwhile ore and where 
only worthless rock. 

Hundreds and hundreds of 

ore samples 

These ore samples enable Interna- 
tional Nickel engineers to build small 
models of their mines’ ore bodies. So 
they know where each ore body lies, 


how large it is, and of what grade. 

They know, as well, how to get that 
ore out of the ground in the safest, 
most sensible, most economical way 
possible—know what shafts may have 
to be sunk, what tunnels and drifts to 
drive. Know, in a word, how to reach 
and mine every possible ton of usable 
ore. And, having mined it, how to 
extract every possible pound of use- 
ful metal. 


Reserves —output—at new highs 
Today Inco has larger reserves than 


ever before — although some of this 
ore lies a mile or deeper under- 
ground. And the company also reports 
another fact: its multi-million dollar 
‘“‘mine-more”’ program makes pos- 
sible today’s peak output of Inco 
Nickel. And has made possible in- 
creases in production for five suc- 
cessive years. 


‘Mining for Nickel,”’ color film, is loaned 
to technical societies, universities, in- 
dustry. The International Nickel Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. 22le, New York 5, N. Y. 
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JNCO. International Nickel 


Producers of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, 


Tellurium, Selenium, and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals 
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Exporting plants instead of products appears to be 


the new trend—and it takes more know-how. 


For companies 


considering overseas manufacture, DR¢-MI has done a basic research job— 


bringing together comparative facts and figures 


to help in choosing investment areas. 


$O YOU WANT TO INVEST ABROAD... 


WITH THE FINAL STROKE of 
the pen, months of intensive research 
and executive conterences culmi- 
nated recently in the contract signed 
by the International B. F. Goodrich 
Company for Plant No. 14—in Lima, 
Peru. 

In another part of the world, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, a new 
Pepsi-Cola bottling plant—the 254th 
overseas unit of this worldwide or- 
ganization, formally opened, 
prepared to assuage loci al thirst to 
the extent of a million cases of Pe ‘psi- 
Cola per year. 

With increasing frequency, similar 
scenes are being duplic: ated in many 
cities of the weed. in many of the 
boardrooms of U.S. companies. Dur- 
ing the past five years direct invest- 
ments overseas have flowed out at 
the rate of slightly under $1.5 billion 
annually. And this may be a con- 
servative appraisal since it includes 
only the investments of a group of 
442 companies regularly filing data 
with the Office of Business Econom- 
ics, Bureau of Census. 

While investments abroad are not 
a new development—in 1914 for ex- 


Was 
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How 46 Countries Compare 


ample, they totalled $2.6 billion— 
1946 saw the beginning of a dramatic 
expansion in foreign | aes activi- 
ties. In the following decade over- 
seas investments of the 442 compa- 
nies rose almost threefold, $19.1 
billion. And 1955 earnings of this 
group hit a record level of $2.8 bil- 
lion. This pattern of progress may 
have been intensified in 1956. 


Investment Pressures Rise 
with Progress 

Forecasts of the immediate future 
would fall largely within the realm 
of guesswork. We know that, in the 
past, investments abroad tended to 
expand as the U.S. economy pros- 
pered, and to contract when USS. 
business was sick. But new and pow- 
erful influences are at work today 
that may negate the traditional pat- 
terns. 

For one thing, we are rapidly be- 
coming a “have-not’ nation in many 
str ategic materials—and especially so 
as our internal demands mushroom. 
Also, competitive factors are almost 
compelling many U.S. companies, 
formerly content to limit themselves 


to direct merchandise exports, to 
carry their manufacturing facilities 
closer to market. And because the 
markets themselves are blossoming 
and better able to support new in- 
dustries through increased purchas- 
ing power, the inducement to open 
branch plants is strong. 

Finally, foreign governments them- 
impetus to the 
Through an array of con- 


give invest- 
ment trend. 
trols that extend into almost every 


and industry. 


selves 


channel otf commerce 
the difficulties of the exporter grow 

And not 
controls are 


each day. only currency- 
[m- 
port quotas, customs regulations on 
packing and packaging, registration 
of trademarks and brand names, fil- 
ing of formulae on pharmaceuticals 
are just a few of the requirements 
that beset the harried exporter. It is 
no wonder, then, that the manufactur- 
ing exporter eyes the risks of direct 


investment with some tolerance. 


exchange involved. 


Mass Investment Requires 
Methodical Approach 

Foreign governments pragmatic 
philosophy of nurturing home indus- 
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tries is here to stay. And that Ameri- 
can management is facing up to this 
trend is amply evident. But the lim- 
ited techniques that were developed 
for occasional investment in the past 
may be inadequate tor mass invest- 
ment in the future. Determination to 
abroad must. recon- 
But these mostly 
involve consideration of 
policy and programming 

\Mlore extensive. 


invest ot course. 


cile many factors. 
individual 
more a 
patterns of research will be required. 
\ step in this direction is the study 
made by Duns REVIEW AND MODERN 
INpustry of certain basic investment 
factors (see pages 104-109 ) that will 
assist in comparing 46 of the 75 key 
markets. This consti- 
tutes the specific areas in 
committed and 


world group 
which we 
are already heavily 
where our investments are likely to 
expand. These 46 countries account 
tor almost 80 per cent of the $27 bil- 
lion interchange of U.S. exports and 


imports. 


G-E GAS TURBINES, LAKE MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA 
Study of basic 
splits into three fundamental parts. 
In Tables A to H are the several eco- 
nomic indices that help spell out the 
range of comparative dollar values; 
[ through M are the re- 
sources in men and materials avail- 
Tables N through 
legal investment 


investment factors 


in Tables 


able to industry; in” 
Z. is the 


controls. 


range ot 


Latin America— 
No. 1 Investment Area 

In the distribution of dollar in- 
vestments reported in Table A, Latin 
America leads the field with $6.5 bil- 
Canada runs a close second 
$6.4 billion; Europe is third 
with $2.9 billion; Africa, Asia and 
Oceania run fourth at $1.6 billion, 
with recent reports showing a rising 
interest in this area. Puerto Rico, 
part of the U.S. family in a free Com- 
monwealth Status, 
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lion. 
with 


has also been in- 





BASIC INVESTMENT FACTORS: U.S. /nvestments and Loans 


A. Direct investments abroad by U.S. companies at year end 1955. 
442 companies by Office of Business Economic S, 
B. Cumulative foreign loans and credits for 2 


Bank of Washington. 


Based upon constant survey on 
S. Dept. of Commerce. 
years to mid-year 1956 by the Export-Import 


C. Mid-year 1956 commitments including undispersed authorizations of Export-Import Bank of 


Washington. 


D. Mid-Year 1956 commitments under the U.S. Guaranties Program of the International Cooper- 


ation Administration through Exim Bank. 


E. 1955 volume of trade-interchange with the United States (consolidating all exports and imports). 


A 


( ode (in ¢ 


Number 


l. CANADA.... 
2. PUERTO RICO 


LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina... 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. . 

. ae 
Colombia 

* So. eee 
Cuba... 
Dominican Republic. ~~ 
Ecuador... 

El Salvador. 
Guatemala 

Haiti. 
Honduras....... 
Mexico... 

Nicaragua. . 
Panama..... 
Paraguay . 

Peru... ae 

OO EPCOT Ee 
Venezuela.......... 


EUROPE 


6,464. 


Belgium.... 
Denmark. . 
Finland.... 
France. | 
Western Germany 
Italy. 

Netherl ands. 
Norway.. 
Portugal 
Spain.... 
Sweden. 
Switzerland... 
United Kingdom. 


AFRICA—ASIA 
Egypt.. 
Liberia. 
Union of So. 
Australia. . 
India. 
Indonesia 
Isr: ie] 
Japan.. 
New Zeali ind 
46. Philippines. 


Reference Sources: 


OCEANIA 


Africa. 


Page 110 


millions) 


B . D E 
(in §$ (in $ (in $ (in $ 
millions) millions) millions) millions) 
75.6 5.857 
4 - 916 


136.1 213 
35.7 - .078 
546.9 . .872 
69.4 291 
25.6 _ 773 
19.4 071 
22.0 — .873 
122 

28.9 : O98 
4 — .108 
2.6 , sae 
30.4 ~- 048 
— 056 

204.9 - .096 
.064 

£096 

009 

.230 

053 

.138 


£090 
561 
.126 
O84 
560 
360 
535 
.624 
.136 
061 
212 
.246 
.310 
539 
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061 
3 3 56 
327 
408 
286 
107 
075 
095 





cluded in this study because of 
intensified industrialization. Here 410 
new and mostly U.S.-owned factories 
have been established since 1947. 

The degree of confidence shown 
by American business in investing 
risk capital can be gaged by a study 
of Tables B and C of the “credit- 
indicated by the volume 
of loans and credits, both to com- 
panies and countries, made during 
the past 22 years by the Export- thy 
port Bank of W ashington. Latin 
America with $2.5 billion almost 
shares first place with Europe ($2.6 
billion), while the Africa-Asia-Oce- 
ania bloc is in third spot with $1 
billion. Canada does not participate 
in this program, but any reference to 
its “credit worthiness” would be re- 
dundant. 


worthiness _ 
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The U.S. Guaranties program of 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (Table D), though in 
existence eight years, expanded its 
activities sharply only in the last 
three years when its commitments 
shot up threefold to a $91 million 
level. It is a comparatively new and 
untried index, and may become a 
valuable guide in the future. 

It is interesting to note that the 
preponderance of guarantees is in 
the European area, which accounts 
for 95 per cent of the almost $82 
million committed. Are these anxious 
investments? It may be that the aver- 
age individual European investment 
tends to be larger, which makes 
guarantees more dvsivabie. Or it may 
ne that, because of the proximity to 
Moscow's shadow, new investors are 
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BASIC INVESTMENT FACTORS: 
The Plants—The Working Population 


The 





Basic Economy 


F, 1955 volume of trade-interchange with ~ world (consolidating all exports and imports). 





G. 1954 National Income converted into U.S. dollars. /953 figures are cited for Guatemala, Para- 
guay, Peru, India, Israel, Union of South y Powe 1952 figures are cited for Colombia, Honduras, 
Venezuela, Indonesia. Foreign currencies are converted at the rate prevailing in the reported vear. 

H. Percentage gain or loss in National Income since 1949. 

I. Total number of manufacturing establishments. Year: 1954 except when otherwise designated by 
small numeral suffix Code: 1953 is 1952 1s 2; etc. 

J. Total economically active population. Years: 1955-1946 with 1950-median year. Year of record 
is designated by small numeral suffix. Code: 1955 ts ®: 1954 Is *: ete. ‘ 

K. Total wage earners and salaried employees in manufacturing activities. Year of record exactly 
comparable to that in Table 

Code F G_ } pa im } 

Number (in > ' cin > in of thousands millions millions 

billions) billions) 

loss) of units) of units) of units) 
| Sees 5s bee enasens 9.185 24.000 49° 38.1 5.4 1.268 
a Pomme MIO. ..cccese 956 61 47°; 1.9 64 067 

LATIN AMERICA 

a, No ss ces wee wk 1.994 7.488 30 81.5 6.4 1.OS] 
4. Bolivia. 183 g9 me OS] 
ae 2.730 11.000 103%, 11.2 17.1 1.943 
: aa 851 4.225 310°, 4.] 2.0 358 
7. Colombia. . 1.255 2.290 $72, 7.8 
8. Costa Rica... .166 3.2 all O21 
ES reer 1.089 1.715 lon; 

10 Dominican Republic gene 4 Eo 471 235% 3.4 

it. Bewegor....... 179 By be 329% a 1.2 208 

12. El Salvador. a autes 199 Re 6 041 

re 203 558 90% 9 

et in ae ons i Gira ak San 074 1.7 033 

a ee eee 106 210 90°; 2 6 OS] 

aes eee eee 1.505 6.825 131° 8.3 663 

a... rrr .147 7 037 

et CU i ane tl psi oak A et 097 288 lOS©, 2 O10 

oo EE oo, ne caw 00 ea.e 325 095 12% 4 068 

Ad si Co Saar aa ae oF 1.069 29° dl 

a Ne on clea we ew ee eg 409 24.2 - 

PPPOE TERT CRT eS 2.806 2.77§ 80°; _ Fy, 111 
EUROPE 

Mo oe ans oe ya Gren ob ~ ae 1.586 2.700 7132 — 3.3 710 

ES dg Cae ote eke ken §.623 6.600 300; 3.4 1.118 

on a ow wd oe we 2.214 3.335 [3° 7.2 2.1 $26 

26. Finland.... 1.557 2.800 11S » 1.9 359 

27. France. os 9.487 32.200 61° 20.5% 3.734 

28. Western Germany beled 11.960 28.000 86; SO.8 22.0 5.968 

SD the a ahd w pig «Ob eS a ak 4.563 15.300 41% 631.8 21.34 3.183 

30. Netherlands.............. 5.895 $.265 116.0 3.8 795 

31. Norway... 1.723 2.630 aR 6.2 1.3 315 

& ee 68 | 1.600 232 53 3.2 48. 

53. SOGiM..... 1.064 24.300 10.7 1.904 

34. Sweden. 3.719 7.725 41°; 15.0 3. | 888 

35, Switzerland as e 2.797 §.475 38 2.1 pt 

36. United Kingdom sagt Doe 19.348 40.720 4% $8.9 22.5 8.12] 
AFRICA-ASIA-OCEANIA 

37, Eavet... 920 3.6 8.3 390 

38. Liberia.... 

39. Union of So. Africa.. 2.380 3.810 1877 13.3 ua 397 

40. Australia. . 3.731 8.785 64°" 49 | + 739 

41. India.. 2.632 21.200 44° 6.4 101.7 3 480 

42. Indonesia. . 1.535 7.061 250°; 

43. Israel. 411 525 339, 7.4 

et. eee 4.482 17.000 106‘ 172.6 40.5 4.850 

45. New Zealand 1.426 2.220 37° 8.3 PY 159 

46. Philippines. er .946 3.719 337 29.4" 7.45 331 

Reference Sources: Page 110. 
more sensitive to military and politi- Oceania were fourth with $3.4 bil- 


cal risks and preter the umbrella of 
government The tact 
that the further west the countries. 
the lower the volume of guarantees. 


guarantee. is 


Latin America— 
No. 1 Trading Partner 


Our interdependence with Latin 
America is ‘strikingly shown by the 
figures in ° Tables E and F. Last vear 
our total exchange of merch: indise 
and materials (U.S. exports and im- 
ports combined ) reached the level 
of $6.5 billion. Europe ran second 


with $6 billion: Canada. third with 
$5.8 billion: va Africa, Asia, and 
DECEMBER 1956 


lion. 

We accounted for 40 per cent of 
the $15 billion worth of goods Latin 
America bought or sold. Of the 
thumping $69 billion of European 
commodities criss-crossing the chan- 
nels of international trade, we ab- 
sorbed or furnished slightly under 
9 per cent. And of the $18 billion of 
outbound and inbound cargo from 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania, the United 
States accounted for 13 per cent. 


Latin America Accents 
the Potential 


The national income of countries 


affords another clue to potential 
areas of investment. 

The $178 billion total racked up by 
the 14 European countries during 
1954 emphasizes their dominant posi- 
markets tor the 
The pews of 


purchasing power since 1949 wi 


tion as worthwhile 
sophisticated investor. 
un 
certain national entities has tee cCSs- 


pecially significant—Austria, up 73 
per cent; Finland. up 115 per cent 
France. up 6] per cent: (cermany. 


up S6 per cent. hee nee headway 
n most other coun- 
Tables G. H. ) 


But the growth of income in Latin 


was also made 
tries of this bloc 


America has been staggering. Gains 
run up to 1O00—200—300 per cent. It 
the total of the 14 Latin 
American countries on which income 


income 
figures are available reaches only a 
$39 
the rate of growth places the accent 
where it belongs—on the potential. 
Latin itself 
lucky because it has only a compara- 
tively small investment to de -preciate 
in old plants and old equipment. 
When you put together the ingre- 
dients of a fast-growing population, 
a rising standard of living, a wealth 
of urgently needed natural resources, 
and proximity to wealthy and peace- 
ful economic partners such as the 
United States 
powertul formula for progress in 


comparatively modest hillion. 


America can count 


and Canada. vou have 


the tuture. 
Because of the natural resources 
(Tables L. M) available in so manv 


of the Latin American countries. the 
investor has less need to import basic 
materials; so he saves precious dollar 
exchange. And as money is spent in- 
ternally, first to extract, then to proc- 
ess the materials, an immediate ac. 
cretion to local purchasing power 
results. This helps to increase absorp- 
tion potentials for locally manutac- 


tured goods. 


The Hard Realities 


But the rose-tinted vision must be 
corrected by present-day facts. Of 
the 22 Latin American countries onh 
five—Argentina, Uruguay, Br: zil. 
Chile, Mexico—would qu: alifv as hav- 
ing comparatively good-size d indus- 
trial components, although four oth- 
ers are fast developing their indus- 
trial activity: Ecuador, 
ly in extractive industries ), 
Venezuela. 

Unfortunately, precise and current 
statistics are not available for careful 
comparisons. But some rough picture 
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Cuba ( most- 
Peru. and 














of Latin America begins to develop 
looks at the extent of man- 


BASIC INVESTMENT FACTORS: 7he Basic Economy—The Resources—The Invest- 


ment Laws and Restrictions 


W hen One 


ufacturing enterprise, the economi- 


L. Basic character of economy. A—Agricultural: [—Industrial; M—Mining. Listed in order of 


ca ly active population, and extent of =—_ . | 
importance in each country. 


aL industrial labor torce. (See ‘La- M. Degree of endowment tn natural resources. 
a] lk N. Is foreign investment law in effect? 8 an | 
; ; J, ATA o) Are there existing restrictions on types of foreign branch industries? 
‘lTnere seems to be cl multitude ; 
scans vi N O 
Many of the umber 
High None 


: | | 7 | ) 
plants included in the totals have CANADA Qualified 


all manufacturers. 
_ 2. PUERTO RICO , aria A- Low 
only five to ten employees. Fourteen LATIN AMERICA 
reporting countries indicate a total . Argentina 
ae ; Bolivii 
of 138,000 manufacturing establish- gti 


Brazil 
ments. but this is not a firm compara- 


Moderate 
Moderate 
High 


Qualified* 
Limited* 
Limited* 
High Limited* 
High Limited* 
Low Limited* 
Moderate None 
Low Limited* 
Moderate Limited* 
Low None 
Moderate None 
Low Limited* 
Low None 
High Qualified* 
Moderate None 
Low e Qualified* 
| OW None 
High None 
Low None 
High None 


Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador : 
El Salvador 
Guatemala. 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela. 


EL ROPE 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Western Germany. 
taly... 

NMetherts inds 

Norway. 

Portugal 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 


AFRICA—ASIA 
Egypt. 
Liberia 
Union ot So. 
Australia... 
India 
Indonesia. 
Israel 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 


tive statistic since the vears of record 
trom 1945 to 1954. 


number. but not the 


range 

The same 
same countries. place the total eco- 
population at 4] 
about 11 per 
salaried 


nomically active 


million and identify 


cent as wage-earning and 
employees in manufacturing activi- 


ties. as against 23 per cent ol the 12] 


0 a ee 


million economically employed in 
The low industria] pattern is 
in the Atrica-Asia-Oceania 


bloc where only 6 per cent ot the 167 


Keurope. 
None 
None 
Limited* 


Moderate 
Moderate No 
Moderate No 
No 
High Yes 
Moderate Yes 
Moderate Yes None 
Low Yes Qualified* 
Moderate Yes None 
Moderate Yes Qualified* 
Moderate Yes Qualified* 
Moderate Yes Qualified* 
Low No None 
Moderate No None 


> 


repeated i 


— 
i 

a 

a. 


>>> 


None 
None 


million work force is in industry. 


| PPP Pr 


oe a 
—e 2 +o 


awe 


Ji 4 


a ee ee | 


— 
we 
‘ 
Pad 
— 


OCEANIA 

Qualified* 
None 
None 
None 
Extensive 
Limited* 
None 


Moderate Yes 
High No 
High No 
High No 
High Yes 
High Yes 
Low Yes 
Low Yes Qualified* 
High No None 

High Prep.* None 


Page 110 *See Footnotes: Page 113. 
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Africa 


>T PP Pr, 3 
Tk a 
we 


Reference Sources 


NECCHIE SEWING, 


The availabilitv of 


MACHINE PLANT PAVIA, ITALY 


skilled and Existing labor legislation and con- — preciably by channels of credit, is not 


nexhaustible: and the demands. both 


semi-skilled labor will pose problems 
in areas outside of Europe. But we 
need only look at the wavy this prob- 
lem was licked during World War IL. 
Working in theatres of 


Pia di\ Wal 


with a hard core of technical person- 
United States 
interpreters, 


nel imported from the 
and assisted by every 
operation and tunction was broken 
down to its simplest elements, which 
could then be quickly OTi sped by 
workmen. Results 
At the worst. 


agement will have to develop train- 


-~ 


untrained native 


were spectacular. man- 
ing methods geared to the habits and 
mechanical comprehension of popu- 
lation within countries or 
even within areas within countries. 
At the best. indoctrination will not 
be impeded by retraining to Ameri- 
can methods, a problem more preva- 


lent in European operations. 
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- 
groups 


trol of foreign personnel (Tables Y 
and Z) tor the 


sufficient latitude to permit both con- 


most part provide 
tinuity and breadth in training and 
operational programs. Especially in 
Latin America. Africa, Asia, 
Oceania. the dispersal of industria] 


and 


activity into many aes units might 
Such 


small units may sai more susce ptible 


also be a blessing in disguise. 
to consolid: ition or limited e xpi ansion 
than medium-sized industries, which 
resist absorption or amalgamation by 
intensified competition and other 
means. 


Competition for Capital 


In the immediate months and 
vears ahead foreign capital invest- 
ment may have to compete fiercely 
with our domestic capital needs. The 
reservoir of capital, which is fed ap- 


DUN'S 


lomestic and foreign, seem to be 
endless. Compromises will be sought 
and found, and these may spur new 
approaches. One possibility is mov- 
ing used capital equipment abroad 
Fast-mov- 
advances hasten 
junk equipment 


place of cash or credit. 
ing technological 
obsolescence: to 
three. even ten vears old is 
a by-product of progress. But this 
old equipment can be put to use in 
fields. Consider that the slower 
pace of industrial demands in Latin 
American, African, and Asian markets 
mav be ideally satisfied by these still 
useful industrial capital 
equity. 

The equipment, of course, may be 
sold; better still it can serve as the 
nucleus for a branch investment, 
thereby preserving markets while 


five, or 


new 


tools as 


REVIEW and Modern Industry 

















BASIC INVESTMENT FACTORS: 7he /nvestment Regulations 


P. Is expropriation allowable under foreign investment law? 
Q. Does foreign investment law provide for maximum or minimum capital brackets? 
R. Are branches of foreign companies required to operate under specific type or form of corporate 


or partnership structure? 


S. Does law require compulsory development and maintenance by foreign companies of capital 


reserves? 


T. What is extent of allowable withdrawal of net earnings or dividends? 


Code 
Number P Q 
1. CANADA, ..... Inherent No 
2. PUERTO RIK ‘O. ed cae Inherent No 
LATIN AMERICA 
3. Argentina..... Te No 
4. Bolivia... v Yes No 
5. Meme. .«a. Yes No 
— fe Yes No 
7. Colombia... a No 
§. Costa Rica.. . Yes No 
9. Cuba. . \. 7a No 
10. Dominican Republic... Yes No 
11. Ecuador.... Yes No 
12. El Salvador Yes No 
13. Guatemala. . Yes No 
14. Hlaiti.... Yes No 
1S. Honduras. . Yes No 
16. Mexico... Yes Yes 
17. Nicaragua. . wes Yes 
18. Panama... is 4: ee No 
19. Paraguay... .° yes No 
20. Peru... ~y eae No 
21. Uruguay. . Yes No 
22. Venezuela.... . Yes No 
EUROPE 
23. Austria. Inherent No 
24. Belgium.. Inherent No 
25. Denmark... Inherent No 
26. Finland.... Inherent No 
27. France... Inherent Yes* 
28. Western Germany Inherent 
29. Italy inherent No 
30. Netherlands Inherent No 
31. Norway.. Inherent No 
32. Portugal. Inherent No 
33. Spain Yes Yes" 
34. Sweden.... Yes No 
35. Switzerland. Inherent No 
36. United Kingdom Inherent No 
AFRICA—ASIA— OCEANIA 
37. Eaypt..... Yes Yes* 
38. Liberia... Inherent No 
39. Union of So. Africa. . Inherent No 
40. Australia. . No No 
41. India.... aa Yes* 


4?. Indonesia.... 


Discretionary* Yes* 


R S T 


No No Unrestricted 
No No Unrestricted 


No No Annually 8°; of registered capital 
2 years after registration 

No No Annually 15°; of registered capital 

No No At discretion of exchange control 
authorities 

No Y hd Income repatriable 10-20 years 
without prior authorization 

No Y, es Unrestricted 

10°7* 

No No Unrestricted 

No No Unrestricted 

No No Unrestricted 

No No Unrestricted 

No No Unrestricted 

No No Unrestricted 

No No Unrestricted 

No No Unrestricted 

Yes No Unrestricted 

No No At discretion of exchange control 
authority 

No No U nrestricted 

No No At discretion of exchange controls 
board 

No No Unrestricted 

No No Unrestricted 

No No Unrestricted 

No No By agreement with Austrian 
National Bank 

No No Unrestricted 

No Yes* Unrestricted 

No No Not available 

No No Slight restrictions 

No No Slight exchange restrictions 

No No No restriction for productive en- 
terprises 

No No Various regulations generally sub- 
ject to exchange license 

No Yes* Unrestricted 

No No Unrestricted 

No No Severe restrictions 

Yes* Yes* Recent rate averaging 7 

No No Unrestricted 

No No Nominal permission required of 
exchange control authority 

No Yes* Unrestricted 

No No Unrestricted 

No No Unrestricted 

Yes* No Slight restrictions and repatriation 
at discretion of government 

No No Severe restrictions by Exchange 


Bank of India 
Yes* Yes* At discretion of 
ment Council 


Foreign Invest- 





43. Israel.... Inherent No No No Up to 10°% of the investment an- 
nually out of accumulated prof- 
its 

44. Japan... Inherent No No No At discretion of Ministry of Fi- 
nance up to 50°7 has been granted 

45. New Zealand. Inherent No No No Not available 

46. Philippines. Inherent No No No Range is 25—100°7 based on 3-part 
formula* 

Reference Sources: Page 113 *See Footnotes: Page 110 

conserving capital. And this also pursued it will contribute to our 


opens up job possibilities abroad, of 
both permanent and temporary char- 
acter for technical personnel. Re- 
cently one brewery in Pennsylvania 
found that new ly installed equip- 
ment had stepped up output to a 
point where one of its three plants 
had to be shut down. It sold and 
shipped the entire piant to a promi- 
nent brewer in Monterrey, Mexico. 
So long as this activity is sensibly 
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along 


growth and world growth, g 


ethical and profitable lines. 


Ground Rules for 
Foreign Investments 


Many of the countries reviewed in 
this study have in the recent past 
enacted legisl: ition popularly ” fined 
as foreign investment laws (Table 
N ). These establish the onan rules 
for behavior of foreign companies 


S 


The 


aspec t of 


interested in investing capital. 


rules touch almost every 
the daily life of a 
literally trom the 
to the 


discontinuance 


foreign branch 


cradle ( organiza- 
tion ) grave (expropriation or 
In establishing the 
precise pattern of employment, taxes. 
capital, and dividend withdrawals 
the highlights of which are 


on pages 107-109, the individual for- 


Tey ew ed 


elon have generally 
been motivated bv 


investment. 


governments 
a desire to en- 
courage But if business 
competes, so does government. It is 
not strange to find new inducements 
offered progressive ‘ly by one country 
after another in the race tor the dol- 
lar, the pound, the deutschemark—in 
fact for any and every foreign capital 
contribution. 

The pace accelerates as the invest- 
ing countries vie with each other for 
new and expanding areas in which 
they can put their capital to work for 
products and profits. This reciprocal 
movement is in full swing: its termi- 
nal point is lost sight of in the scram- 


ble tor markets. 


Economic Penetration Is a Worry 


Of course, some governments 
worry about the degree of penetra- 
tion. partly f 
ly from political considerations. This 
will account for the nationalism, dis- 
criminatory treatment, 
or exchange revisions that sometimes 
deficit 
countries 


rom economic and part- 


excessive tax 
appear on the side of the 
ledger. And 
build up resentment at 
consider the debarring ot 
tionals from ownership of industries 


SOTHIC may 
they 


their na- 


what 


too heavily controlled by foreign in- 


terests. Consider, for example, the 
recent outburst of Canadian Govern- 
ment officials at what they described 
as the overwhelming ow nership (45 
per cent) of Canadian business by 
U.S. capital. 

Completed in 1954, a survey un- 
dertaken by the Department of Com- 
merce, showed that almost one-third 
of the U.S. investing companies (89 
sampled ) had withdrawn trom one 
or more markets at some time in their 
investment history. But resilience is 
the kev word: as plants close down in 
one area, new factories open up in 
others. 
that in the last five years investments 


abroad ot the 442 companies under 


This is evidenced by the tact 


constant survey have almost doubled 

in dollar volume. Each _ profitable 

plant inspires another new venture. 
But what about competitors? The 
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challenge to invest abroad in order 
to hold or acquire markets is ever 
present; and as one competitor comes 
in. another follows, and so on. ad in- 
finitum. These are the hard econom- 
ics. While situations such as that in 
the Middle East today may dampen 
enthusiasm for investments abroad. 
this effect is transitory. In the long 
run, the need to keep the industrial 
hoppers full prods companies to seek 
constantly new sources of supply; the 
pressure to compete overrides the 


most tormidable barriers. 


Fragmentary Laws May 
Control Investments 
Not all countries have definite in- 
vestment laws, as will be seen in 
Table K on page 105. But this does 
not that 
hanned or that foreign companies 
Many of 
fragmentary 


mean investments are 


are not regulated. these 


countries have laws 


that. in combination. produce a con- 
tro] ot 
paralleling or even exceeding the 


foreign investments closely 
sharply drawn lines of the group 
with specific investment laws. 

The pattern of their ground rules 
may not be as clearly discernible but 
the ultimate effect is the same: and 
the ultimate tor 


mav be as great. This “fringe — group 


need investment 


should. therefore be o1ven equal 
consideration. 

“Fringe countries include nations 
like the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
Cuba, and Venezuela, which figure 
prominently in the investment pic- 


ture today. 


Economic Colonialism 
and Expropriation 
Go Hand in Hand 


Restrictions on ty pes of industries. 
reviewed in Table O. seem to be a 
major concern in the [Latin \merican 
area. Petroleum is jealously guarded 
so is the production of matches (a 
and other di- 


europe an practice 


Verse products trom alcohol to to 
bacco. And there is some sensitivits 
toward foreign ownership of trans- 
portation and communication facili 
Latin \s a rule of 
thumb practically all extractive in 


likely to 


tightly by the several governments 


ties In America. 


dustries are be controlled 


And restrictions in other areas of in- 
dustria activity are appearing 

In Europe restrictions seem to be 
placed more often on the service 


functions. such as banking. trans- 
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U. 








What is extent of allowable withdrawal of capital in period and/or percentage? 


(Code L 


Number 


Reference Sources dve 3 "see 


BASIC INVESTMENT FACTORS: The Taxes 


CANADA Unrestricted 
PUERTO RICO.... 


LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina...... 
Bolivia 


Unrestricted 


Annually 10-20°7 of original capital after 10 years from registration 
30°, of registered capital annually 

Brazil By annual negotiation with exchange control authorities 

Chile. Annually 20°, of original capital 5 years from registration 
Pere Unrestricted 
Costa Rica.... Unrestricted 
Cuba ; Unrestricted 
Dominican Republic. Unrestricted 
Ecuador Annually 12°, 
El Salvador. Unrestricted 
CGiuatemala.... Unrestricted 
Haiti Unrestricted 
Honduras..... . Unrestricted 
Mexico.. 7 Unrestricted 
Nicaragua Annually 10°, 
Panama Unrestricted 
Paraguay At discretion of exchange control authorities 
Peru Unrestricted 

Uruguay..... Unrestricted 

Venezuela... Unrestricted 


EUROPE 

Austria By agreement with Austrian National Bank 
Belgium Unrestricted 

Denmark........... Unrestricted 

Finland....... Not available 

France Slight restrictions 

Western Germany... Slight exchange control restrictions 

Italy. No restriction for productive enterprises* 
Netherlands.... Unrestricted if capital exceeds $1,350,000 in 3 years 
Norway.... ; Unrestricted 

Portugal Unrestricted 

Spain Severe restrictions 

Sweden Severe restrictions imposed by exchange control office 
Switzerland Unrestricted 

United Kingdom. . Unrestricted 


AFRICA—ASIA—OCEANIA 

Egypt Annually 20°, 
Liberia . Unrestricted 
Union of So. Africa... Unrestricted 
Australia. Slight restrictions and repatriation at discretion of government 
India Severe restrictions by Reserve Bank of India 

Indonesia At discretion of Foreign Investment Council 

Israel Annually on 10°) of investment 

Japan Annually 20°; of investment after 2 years 

New Zealand Not available 

Philippines \t discretion of Monetary Board of Central Bank 


of registered capital 


of registered capital! 


of registered capital after 5 Vears Operation 
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The Laehor Regulations 


What, if any, is period of tax exemption for new foreign cornpanies? 

What is minimum-maximum business income tax? 

Is country party to the Double Tax Convention and Prevention of Fiscal Evasion? 
What is degree of existing labor legislation? 

What ts allowable extent of foreign personnel? 


W \ Y Z 


18‘, on first $20,000; 45°, Extensive Lightly restricted’ 


on excess over that 
amount 


‘ t 


NO 
unde 


LIONS 


x0) Negotiating 


income tax Extensive 100 


certain condl- 


( de i} 


LOO‘, except in 
telecommunica- 
trons” 


Extensive 


Moderate 
(S1540) Moderate 
(over $7700) 
15.6 39° +-16.9°7 on 
profits foreign companie 
over S&880.000 


None Negotiating 


S—10 years” Extensive 
OOo) 6oaf 
lal’ 


Moderate lOO’, of 


l—-10 years plus |-32 Negotiating Extensive manager- 


No direct exemptions* 1-30°, on or over manager- 
875.000 


20-35 on or over $1 Negotiating Extensive 50' 
milion 
Subject to Presidential 10°, plus 3 on undis- Moderate 30 
grant of exemption tributed profits 
None 6‘, on dividends paid 
outside Ecuador 
lOc, on dividends paid 


in Ecuador 


Slight 20 





- t 


19, 


20. 


29. 


30. 


34, 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 
46. 


S years 

10 years with partial 

and variable exemption 
50%, for first year; 

20‘, for each succeed- 

ing 4 years until 1960 

None 


5 to 10 years* 


Qualified exemption 
may be obtained from 
government 
Period of 
may be obtained 
prior contract with 
government 
Indeterminate exemp- 
tion to new industries 
processing national 
raw materials. 

None 


exemption 
by 


Indeterminate exemp- 
tion to new and ex- 
panding industries* 


None 
None 


2—3 years; maximum 


8 years* 
None 


None 
None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 
7 years* 


None 


None 


None 


5 years* 


None 


5 years* 


None 


None 
Until 1958: there- 
after partial 


W 
214-20% 
543°, over $300,000 


5—30°; over $40,000 


4—15°7 over $500,000 


3. 8—33° 


~* ‘ 


over $83,000 


4—18°7 over $140,000 


a1 


214-347 over $1 million 


5—19°% over $580 


over $5000 


7 V0! 
20°;, on profits of be- 
tween 12—15°% on capi- 
tal base $125,000 or 
more; 30°; on profits of 
over 60°; on capital base 
$125,000 or more* 
2'4-26'; over $8,480,000 


24°7%. ($1923) 
(over $19,230. )* 
40°; on net profits* 


44°, 


to 


5S—6‘; of income on paid 
up capital* 


38°, plus 8—-14°, com- 
munal tax* 
38°; on net profits/ 18°; 


on distributed profits 
45°; plus 15°; trade tax 
on gross income 5$146,- 
329% 


4 


19.9-28' on industry 
profits 
40°; ($10,520) to 43% 


($13,150)* 


30°; 
LO"; 
profits )* 

3.5°; Industrial tax (as- 
sessable capital) 14°7 
Surtax on normal tax* 
16°; on profits not ex- 
ceeding 40°) of capital; 
37°; on profits not ex- 
ceeding 15°7 of capital* 
§2‘,-Joint stock com- 
panies: Corporations 
pay 12°; total tax plus 
15S—32°;7 on profits 

3°) of income when yield 
is 4°; of invested capi- 
tal to 12°; on 16°; of in- 
vested capital* 

4214‘) (total taxable in- 
come )* 

17°; on profits* 


(on all income) plus 
(undistributed 


5‘) (net income to 
$5000) to 25°) (over 
$50,000 ) 

25°; normal tax to 50°7- 
undistributed profits tax 
is added subject to plow- 
back* 

35°) (to $11,200) to 40% 
(over $11,200) 

25°; per Rupee plus 5% 
surcharge subject to 
9.38) rebate on undis- 
tributed profits* 


~ 


40°; (to $43,850) to 
$214°% (over $219,250) 
5334°7 with 25% set-off 
from dividends distri- 
buted, special refunds 
for U.S. Companies* 
12°, plus 35°% (to 
$1385) to 40°) (over 
$1385) 

121° 


20°, (to $50,000) to 
28°) (over $50,000) 


Reference Sources: Page 113 
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Negotiating 


Negotiating 


Negotiating 


Negotiating 
Negotiating 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Negotiating 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Negotiating 


Negotiating 


Yes 


Yes 
Negotiating 


y 
Moderate 
Extensive 


Moderate 


Moderate 
Extensive 


Extensive 


Extensive 


Extensive 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Extensive 
Extensive 
Extensive 
Extensive 
Extensive 
Extensive 


Extensive 


Extensive 


Extensive 


Extensive 


Moderate 


Extensive 


Extensive 


Extensive 


Extensive 
Moderate 


Moderate 


Extensive 


Extensive 


Extensive 


Moderate 


Extensive 


Extensive 


Extensive 


Extensive 


*See 


Alien 


20°, 
10°7.* 


4 ( 
- f 


Regulated by each 
concession 

LOO°, 
10°; 
100°; 


S¢ 
~~ ( 


if managerial 
otherwise 

if managerial 
otherwise 


Nm 
AY 


— 


OU; 


100°; if managerial 
20°; otherwise 
10-40°;7 depending 
upon type of 
enterprise 


if technical 

+ otherwise 
Alien work permits 
required 
Alien work 
required 
Alien work permits 
required 


1OO°, 


><" 


permits 


Alien work cards re- 


quired 
Employer must ob- 


tain alien-work per- 
mit 
None 


Employer must ob- 
tain alien-work per- 
mit 

Alien work permits 
required 


Alien work permits 
required 
30°; /10°7, Alien 


work permits gener- 
ally required* 


work permits 


required 


Alien work permit 
required 


Alien work perrnit 
required 

25°), “‘employees”’; 
10°, *‘laborers”’ 
Alien work permit 
required 

100%; 

100°7: except those 


in professions 
10O°,,: but agree- 
ment required* 


Permissive* 

100°; 

100% 

1OOo, 

Slight Restrictions* 


Footnotes: Page 110 





portation, communication, and there 
is less emphasis on purely extractive 
and industrial activities. 

The Africa-Asia-Oceania bloc is in 
a state of flux. There seems to be a 
considerable sensitivity about “eco- 
nomic colonialism.” Gravitation is 
toward public ownership, but time 
will tell whether the 


external influences opposed to this 


internal and 
drift toward socialization will retard 
or possibly reverse the movement. As 
of now, one has to play these markets 
by ear. 
Expropriation is. course, the 
(Table P 


Despite this threat foreign investors 


ot 
ever-present bugaboo 
have piled up new records in ven- 
turing risk capital everywhere, under 
the stimulus of higher profit expec- 
their 
laws, foreign investors recognize the 


tancies. Conditioned by own 
inherent right of a sovereignty to 
property. The 


comes when the question of just com- 


seize private rub 


pensation arises. 


Capital Investments Unlimited 
Prevailing in most parts of the 
world is an attitude of indifference 
toward a floor or ceiling on capital 
investments (Table Q). But the re- 
cent flare-up in Canada on this factor 
for thought. Isolated 
Cases popping up here and there, of 


gives food 
complaints against excessive pene- 
tration of foreign capital make this 
an important point to watch in future 
operations and negotiations. 


Free Choice in Corporate Forms 
There is considerable treedom in 
the choice of the type of business 
structure (Table O), in almost all 
the markets reviewed. of 
custom, the tendency on the part of 
American companies is to set up cor- 
porate forms closely resembling 
American counterparts. But some 
thought should be given to the possi- 
ble advantages of adopting a foreign 


Because 


business structure, since this may be 
more advantageous from a legal. 
functional, or operational viewpoint. 
As pointed out recently by Russell 
Baker, of Baker McKenzie & High- 
tower, international legal and _ tax 
counsel of Chicago, the Sociedad en 
Comandita (the silent partnership ) 
otters attractive possibilities tor a 
simpler mode of management. 


Hidden Barbs in Reserves 


Almost invariably legal reserves. 
as such, are seldom required in most 
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BATTERIES 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 


N.V NED. ACCUMULATOREN 


FABRIEK ACIFIT 


UNRIVALLED 














INTERNATIONAL IMPORT INDEX 
Lists New Exclusive Imports 


AMSTERDAM - BEYERSWEG 16 
Entering the U.S. for the 
first time. 


I] (Keep Abreast ot VW hat 1 New Abroad) 


Send for FREE airmail sample 


The L. L. IL... Box 636. Newark 1. N. J. 

















Manganese Ore and other strategic ores 
available for parties interested in giving 
loans to be paid back by guaranteed priority 
deliveries. 


DJUARA LIMITED 


P. O. Box 2410 Dijakarta Indonesia 





























CUSTOMS BROKERS - CHARTERING BROKERS 








FOREIGN FREIGHT CONTRACTORS - FORWARDERS 


44 WHITEHALL STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Tel. WH 3-8840 F.M.B. #251 
SHIPMENTS VIA: LAND - SEA - AIR 
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SCHAEFER & KREBS, INC. 


INTERNATIONAL FORWARDERS 
CUNARD BUILDING 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 


F.M.B. 64 

















Ship to all parts of the World through 
ROYAL SHIPPING COMPANY 


International Transportation 


21 Pearl St., New York W Hitehal! 4-5694 


F.M.B. Freight Forwarder Reg. No. 290 




















N. M. Albert Co., Inc. 


Custom Brokers & Foreign Shipping Agents 
44 Whitehall St. New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-5677-8-9 
F.M.B. No. 398 























FOOTNOTES TO TABLES ON 


BASIC FOREIGN INVESTMENT FACTORS 


N 46—In preparation. 

O 3—Industries primarily involved in foreign trade 
and public service reserved for State Enterprise 
© 4—Petroleum, matches, tin are government mo- 
nopolies. O 5—Coastal shipping, periodicals, radio 
stations reserved to nationals. Petroleum is govern- 
ment monopoly. O 6—Coastal shipping, radio sta- 
Nitrate, petroleum, 
iodine are Coastal 


shipping reserved to nationals. O 8—Coal and pe- 


_ 


tions reserved to nationals 
government monopolies. O 7 
troleum are government monopolies. O 10—Salt, 
gypsum, peanut oil are government monopolies. 
O 1Ll—Alcohol. salt. tobacco, matches are govern- 
ment monopolies. O 14—Tobacco, sugar, bananas 


are government monopolies. Foreign companies 
may engage in commerce only in open ports. O 16— 
Manufacturing, agricultural, stock raising, forestry, 
real estate enterprises require permission. Petro- 
leum is government monopoly. O 18—Retail trade 
is restricted to nationals. O 25—Government con- 
trols railways, aviation, communications, distiller- 
ies, sugar refineries. O 30—1954 law permits gov- 
ernment to close or prohibit certain industries—but 
law not tightly enforced. O 32—Government must 
approve category. O 33—Must be approved by Na- 
tional Institute of Industries. O 34—None, except 
for nationalized industries or government monopo- 
lies. O 37—Must be approved by Joint Committee 
of Ministries. O 42—Foreign capital excluded from 
utilities, transportation, defense; limited to 49° of 
basic industries. O 44—Subject to approval of Min- 


istry of Finance. 


P 42—Guaranty against expropriation for 20 years; 
thereafter may be converted into National enter- 


pr ise. 


QO 27—If investment 50 million francs or more, ap- 
plication must be submitted to Committee on In- 
Control Office; Ministry of 
Industry & Commerce; Ministry of Finance; Min- 
Affairs). Q 28—Limited to $119 


thousand per year per enterprise; if in excess, ap- 


vestments (Exchange 
istry of Foreign 


plication must be submitted to the State Economic 
Ministry (not Federal but German State in which 
O 33—It established as 


Limited Liability Company maximum capital is 5 


branch is to be located 


limited to 50) members per com- 
pany. Q 37—Joint stock company or limited part- 


$57,400 


million pesetas; 


minimum capital of 


nership 
O 4] 
dustrv & Commerce 0 $2 


requires 
Amount of capital is fixed by Ministry of In- 
Amount of capital is 
fixed by the Foreign Investment Council which 


onsists of representatives of various Ministries 


$4 Under 1956 law a ftoreign-owne: 


Swedish entity. 


company 
ist imcorporate as prescribed 
10—Incorporation required as “Foreign” com- 
pany. R 42—At discretion of Foreign Investment 


Council. 


S 7—Represents security-deposit on future taxable 
dividends sent abroad. S 25—Subsidiary of foreign 
corporation must limit dividends to 6 of capital 


until 10 


5°) of net profits must be transferred annually to a 


of its capital is accumulated; thereafter 


reserve, up to limit of 25% of share capital. § 31 

LO of annual net profits must be held in reserve. 
S 34-10 of annual net profits must be held in 
legal reserve until 20° of the capital is reached. 
S 37-—5 ot net profits of joint stock companies 
must be held in reserve until 20 ot the capital ts 
reached. 8 42—At discretion of Foreign Investment 


Council. 


T 27—‘“‘Productive” enterprise defined as land rec- 


lamation, plant construction, yards, generators, 
transmission lines, wells and tunnels, vessels, air- 
cratt, hotels, road construction. On investment not 
qualifying as “productive” enterprise, repatriation 
of capital and dividends permitted up to 8% per 
annum after 2 years. T 46—Degree of dividend 
repatriation based on 3-part formula but substan- 
tially influenced by contribution to Philippine eco- 


nomic development. 


DUN'S REVIEW 


U 27-—Same as T 27. 


V 6—Certain industries in and outside of Santiago 
may obtain exemption after Government approval. 
V 7—Certain specified industries exempt from “‘pat- 
rimony taxes.” These are based upon working capi- 
tal—i.e., amount of quick assets in excess of quick 
liabilities. Processors of raw materials, also public 
utilities exempt during organizational period. Iron 
and steel producers exempt 10 years from initial 
date of actual production. V 8—Special exemptions 
on customs duties and export and import taxes. 
V 9—Foreign branches may elect to pay 3.6% tax 
on gross receipts instead of regular corporate taxes. 
Partial exemption tor additional 10 years. Tax on 
dividends exempt 10 years. V 16—10 year exemp- 
tion to basic industries; 7 year exemption to semi- 
basic industries; 5 years to secondary industries. If 
exemption needed to develop export of finished or 
semi-finished products, exemption may last for 10 
years subject to yearly confirmation. Exemption 
may not exceed 40° of normal tax. V 21—Exempt 
profits below 12° of invested capital. V 24—30°% 
on new capital invested from 7/1/54-56 exempt if 
investment is minimal 250 thousand francs; if less 


than 30° 
is deducted from profits in any one of 5 years fol- 


during first 3 years, difference up to 30% 
lowing initial 3 yvear period. V 37—For Joint Stock 
Companies and Limited Partnership full exemption 
on new companies; existing companies are granted 
» of undistributed profits. V 41—6”% 


of profits exempt during first 5 vears. V 43—In first 


exemption on ! 
> vears, maximum tax deduction limited to twice 
the normal rate for investment in buildings and 


improvements. 


W 2—No Federal Income Tax on income derived 
within P.R. by U.S. mainland corporations, if 80° 
of income trom sources within P.R, and if 50% or 
more trom active conduct ot trade or business. P.R. 
corporations and partnerships exempt from Federal 
Income Tax. W 23—Plus 15‘ 


20° on wages; corporation tax ™% W 24—Same 


on trade proceeds; 


rate applies to national and ftoreign companies 
W 25—Plus 60% on income over 100 


capital. W 26—Communal tax applies on amounts 


of paid-in 
over $2627; church tax 2%. W 27—Applies to only 
75°. of dividends by U.S. companies. Capital gains 
tax of 38° reduced to 8% tor companies over 5 
vears old. W 28—Note exception that U.S 
Convention 


COtn- 


panies are not taxed under the U.S 
' establishments. W 30 
Plus 4 tax on wages and salaries. W 31—Plus 
. W 32-—6% 
tax on income equal to 7.3 

W 33—Excess profits tax 40% on 10' 
of capital. W 35—20% sur- 


unless they are “‘permanent 


municipal tax of 16.5 complementary 
9° of nominal capital 
of capital 
up to 50 tax on 60°, 
tax on net profits over $1155 and in excess of 8 

on distributed 
37 —Plus 
on $11,- 
Super tax ot 


of invested capital. W 36—Plus 30 
profits; 3 on undistributed profits. W 
L.7% to 2% municipal tax. W 39—35% 
200 to 40% on over $11,200. W 41 
29.7 per rupee, subject to 12%") rebate on profits 
over 25,000 rupees ($5250) and 18%%°% on undis- 
tributed profits not 25,000 

($5250). W 43—U.S. companies are refunded ex- 


exceeding rupees 


cess over U.S. credit allowance. 


Z 1—Coastal shipping, commercial aviation, certain 
tvpes of fishing, radio broadcasting restricted to 
Canadian personnel. Otherwise none. Z 3—Tele- 
communications limited to 20 if technical and 
administrative—50°, in other divisions. Z 7—20° 
wage-workers; 30° if salaried. Z 8—Only 10° 
other categories and limited to 15°% of total pay- 
roll by compensation. Z 13—May not receive over 
15°. of total payroll compensation. Z 33—Excep- 
tions: alien workers in “National Industries” of 
“Detense.”” 25° of technical personnel may be 
aliens for first 3 years’ operation of new enterprise; 
thereafter only 10%. Z 41 
train Indian technical and management personnel. 
Z 42—Number of foreign personnel left to discre- 


Investment Council. Z 46—No 


hiring of foreign common labor permitted. No re- 


Approval necessary to 


tion ot Foreign 


striction to hire foreign executive supervisory and 


technical personnel. 
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TO SELL 


ENGLAND 
0031 


Fungicidal plugs reported to stop dry rot in 
walls, beams, and other parts of structures, 
and also protects timber from woodworm and 
termites. Descriptive leaflets available. 
GALLWEY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 356- 
368 Evelyn St., Deptford, London, S. E. 8 
0032 High-quality oral vaccine tablets for pro- 
tection against colds and influenza, made un- 
der British Government license at registered 
laboratories in Surrey, England. Descriptive 
leaflet available. ORALVA DISTRIBUTORS, 
LTD., Empire House, 175 Piccadilly, Lon- 
don W, 1 
0033 High-quality 
rods, plain or plastic covered in green, cream, 
or red, in 100’ metal drums, and special fit- 
tings for use with the rods. FRANK KEMP 
(EXPORT) LTD., 120 Moorgate, 
E.C.2 


galvanized expanding curtain 


London, 


FRANCE 

0034 Good quality lubricants of special types tor 
use by the metallurgical industry and in 
foundries and plants manufacturing non-fer- 
rous metals and semifinished products includ- 
ing coating Compounds and lubricants for in- 
got molds and lubricating oils and greases for 
rolling mills, wiredrawing and wirepulling 
mills. ETABLISSEMENTS F. CHRISTOL, 
45 Avenue de La Rochelle, Niort, Deux- 
sevres 

0035 Direct or through regional agents, exclusive 
of New York State and East coast, large 
quantities of good-quality red and white Bor- 
deaux wines, classified and vintage, in glass 

DOURTHE 

Moulis- 


bottles or in wooden casks. 

FRERES, Chateau 

Medoc, Gironde 

10,000 ANNUALLY OF HIGH-QUALITY 

HIGH CHAIRS FOR CHILDREN. MANU- 

FACTURE BRETONNE DE CHAISES D- 

ENFANTS, 5 RUE DE BELANTON, NAN- 

TES (LOIRE-INFERILEU RE) 

0037 Direct or through agent in areas other than 
New York, Florida, and Louisiana, 
large quantities of all kinds of cement. S. A. 
DES CHAUX & CIMENTS DE LAFARGE 
& DU TEIL, 32 Avenue de New York, Paris 
l6eme, France 

0038 Medals. earrings, brooches, and other light- 
weight gold jewelry, both machine and hand- 
made. SOCIETE BAGNIS FRERES, 22 
Boulevard Nat'l Marseille 

0039 Chemical products including extra-light pre- 
cipitated light cal- 
cined magnesia, extra-light precipitated cal- 


Maucaillou, 


0036 


lexas, 


maynesium carbonate, 
cium carbonate, and asbestos magnesium 
carbonate. SOCIETE SCORA, SO Avenue du 
Peuple, Belge, Lille (Nord) 

0040 High-quality 
products for use in the disinfection of air, for 


aerosoltherapy apparatus and 
deodorization. and tor sterilization of surgical 
instruments. SOCIETE DU DOME, 19 rue 
Courat, Paris 


GERMANY 

0041 Direct or through agent 60 to 90 monthly of 
construction machinery. LUllustrated leatet. 
BAU MASHINENFABRIK WAIMER Kk. G. 
14 Olgastrasse, Esslingen a. Neckar 

0042 DIRECT OR THROUGH AGENT LARGE 
QUANTITIES OF PLASTIC BEAKERS 

AND SCREW COVERS FOR THE IN- 

SULATING BOTTLE INDUSTRY. ILLUS- 

TRATED LEAFLET AVAILABLE. HU- 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 





As a service to its readers. Duns Review 


ND MoperN INpustry prints the following listings which are 


submitted without recommendation or commitment on its part. 


Rates for listings on application. 


BERT GREIVE & SOHN KG., 
BOCHOLT, WESTF. 
0043 Wire and 
drawing powder. Descriptive leaflet in Ger- 
man available. HEINRICH KOESTER, 15 
Kaiserstrasse, Schwelm/Westt. 
0044 Direct or through agent fully- and semi-auto- 
matic shoe cementing presses. Descriptive 
and illustrated leaflets available. G. STAND 
HARDINGER, 23 Gneisenaustrasse, Dussel- 
dort 
1,500 pairs monthly of leather gloves for men 
and women, made of kid, goat, lamb, deer, 
reindeer, and peccary 
lined. Photographs and price list available. 
ADOLF RUOFF, Neuhausen bei Urach 
0046 Through regional agents or will consider sole 
rights for 
regions for 150 monthly of colloid mills for 
wet grinding used in the food, paint, textile, 
etc., illustrated and descriptive brochures 
available. PROBST & CLASS G. m. b. H., 28 
Industriestrasse, Rastatt, Baden 


OTTMARS- 


pipe drawing fats and stearat 


0045 


leather, lined or un- 


sales specific industries and/or 


INDIA 

0047 Handsome brass gift 
articles including flower vases, ashtrays, din- 
ner gongs, candlestands, tabletops, paper- 
weights, jugs. rose bowls, Christmas bells. 
and dinner sets. BRASS ART PALACE, 
Bazar Chowk, Moradabad, U. P. 


ware and household 


IRELAND 

0048 DIRECT 6 AIRCRAFT COMPLETE WITH 
ENGINES: CHIPMUNK T-10 ALL METAL 
LOW-WING PRIMARY TRAINER, MANU- 
FACTURER 1950/51 BY DE HAVILLAND 
AIRCRAFT CO., LTD., OF ENGLAND. 
MONTGOMERYS, LTD., 171 PARNELL 
ST., DUBLIN. 


ITALY 
0049 500 


leather sport shoes for use in rugby, 


quality 
hockey, 


pairs monthly of very good 
boxing, and other athletic sports. Photographs 
and price list available. CALZATURIFICIO 
“DAMINA CHIC” DI DALL’OGLIO, GIA- 
COMO, Via G. B. 


Pay ia Prov idanc 23. 


Barberini 13, Vigev no 


JAPAN 

0050 Direct 300,000 pairs of rubber slippers and 
boots in assorted styles and types, including 
the sandal type suitable for beach or shower 
SHINKO KUBBER INDUSTRY CO., LTD., 


5371 Funairi Kawag¢uchi-cho. Hiroshima 


LEBANON 
0051 Handmade apparel and accessories of leather, 
silver, and fabric, casual furniture; basketry; 
cutlery; and tableware. Illustrated catalog 
and descriptive price list available from the 


center. HANDICRAFT DISTRIBUTION 
CENTER, P. O. Box 2806, Beirut 


MEXICO 

0052 5,000 monthly of women’s skirts made ot 
Mexican long fiber cotton and individually 
hand painted in various designs and styles 
MAYA DE MENICO, S. A., Paseo de la Re- 
forma No. 122, Mexico, D. F. : 


MOROCCO 


0053 Direct mahogany and makore logs ot French 
West African origin. The logs are stated to 
be 4.50 meters in length and 0.70 meter in 
diameter. DENIS S. A., Boite Postale Cheri- 


fienne 259. Tangier 


NETHERLANDS 

0054 Direct or through agents in Eastern | S 
high quality steel office and industrial furni 
ture of all kinds. Ilhustrated price list avail- 
able upon request to firm. N. V. WED. J 
AHREND & ZOON, 24 Singel, Amsterdam 


NORWAY 

0055 DIRECT BUT PREFER REGIONAL 
AGENTS FOR HIGH-QUALITY CABI- 
NETS, TABLES, AND CHAIRS. CHAIRS 


CAN BE DELIVERED IN KNOCK-DOWN 
FORM. A/S EIDSFIJORD MOBELFABRIK, 
EIDSLANDET, NEAR BERGEN 


SWEDEN 
QO56 Direct or 


worsted and woolen goods for suits and coats 


through agent woven fabrics of 
for men and women. Leaflet and price list 
available. MALMO YLLEFABRIKS AKTIF- 
BOLAG, Box i160, Malmo 1 

0O57 Direct high-quality Swedish gift 
metal, ceramic, and crystal glassware; also 


ware of 


specialties and novelties. Illustrated catalog 
and price list may be obtained upon request 
to the Swedish firm. ATIEBOLAGET CAL- 
VERT & CO., Norra Larmgatan 11-153, Gote- 
borg Co. 
0058 High-quality 
hosiery of 


Swedish manufactured men’s 


various kinds. Description and 
Specifications will be submitted to interested 
buyers upon request. CARL EMOND AB 


Landskrona 


THAILAND 

0059 TO EXPORT DIRECT OR THROUGH 
AGENT 92.5°) STERLING SILVER NIEL- 
LOWARE, BRONZEWARE, AND THAI 
STLK. PHILIP H. PENG & CO., 273 PHYA 
THAI ROAD, P. O. BOX 434, BANGKOK 


TO BUY 
NEW ZEALAND 


0060 Purchase direct and establish an agency tor 

shoe findings, including materials and mate- 
rials and tabrics both combined and uncom- 
bined for shoe and slipper trade. H. C. MUR- 
RAY & SONS, LTD., 71 Victoria St., Wel- 


lington 


PERU 

OOG1 Buy or Machinery, 
aircraft, ships, portable drydocks, building 
materials and general merchandise. Would 

offers. CARLOS DE LA PU- 

BOX 439, LIMA 


represent automotive 


appreciate 
ENTE, P. O 


TO REPRESENT 


NICARAGUA 

0062 Martin Espinoza N 
Representations 
Apartado Postal No. 928 
Manadua 


TAIWAN 


0063 Importer, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales agent seeks agency trom U.S. manutac- 
turers of pharmaceuticals, including antibi- 
otics, vitamins. Descriptive literature, cata- 
logs, prices desired. Tai Der Trading, P. O 

Box 314, Kaohsiung 
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How a Difficult Loading 
Problem was solved 
with a Magliner 

Mobile Loading Ramp 


Occupying an older building that had no dock 
facilities, and unable to keep up with increased 
shipping requirements, a mid-western food 
processor faced what seemed to be an insur- 
mountable problem. Realizing the need for a 


faster, lower cost loading operation through 
the use of power trucks and other rolling equip- 
ment, the company consulted a Magliner field 
engineer. The solution to the problem was a 
Magliner mobile loading ramp. Result: hand 
loading eliminated—loading time cut in half! 


If you have an older building, a yard handling 
problem; need extra or movable dock facilities 
—then Magliners can solve your problem too! 
Combining magnesium strength with magnesium 
lightness, Magliner loading ramps can be moved 
by one man... give you a “loading dock’”’ 
where and when you want it! Magliner loading 
ramps eliminate hand loading ... speed oper- 
ations . . . cut expenses! Get the facts on 
Magliner mobile loading ramps yourself! Write 
today for bulletin DB-211. 


. MAGLINE INC. 
Wi lZLIZZGs P.O. Box 2412 


Pinconning, Mich. 


In Canada: 
Magline of Canada, Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario 








NEW, LOW COST, STEEL BUILDINGS 
by 
PITTSBURGH STANDARD BUILDINGS 
CORPORATION 


Individually designed to house all types 
of industrial operations. PITTSBURGH 
STANDARD BUILDINGS are available in 
all sizes either prefabricated or engineered 
to your requirements. We have introduced 
a standard steel low cost building in widths 
up to 60 feet. This building can be erected 
quickly and is completely demountable for 
relocation. 

If you are considering an Industrial 
Steel Building or a complete plant—it will 
pay you to— 


Write, wire or phone us for new complete catalog. 


PITTSBURGH STANDARD 
BUILDINGS CORP. 


HIGHLAND BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 6, PA, 








ERIDOR FACTORIES, to. 


THE HAGUE—HOLLAND 


Manufacturers of 


ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINES 
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Importers interested apply to, FRIDOR—THE HAGUE 





Coming in the January issue of 


DOS TAYE ALY 


nd Modern Industry 


Printed circuits are 


BLAZING NEW TRAILS TO PROFITS 


Electrical circuits now come printed or stamped on an insulating base 


or board. They make it possible to produce smaller, lighter, 


more reliable units—units that promise new methods and new markets for a 


wide range of industries. Don’t miss this important article. 
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of the investment areas reviewed. 
But actually this feature is closely 
tied in with tax regulations ( Tables 
S. W ). This merits serious considera- 
tion, because at the inception of a 
foreign enterprise a portion of the 
initial capital must be allocated and 
usually frozen as security for pay- 
ment of eventual taxes, even though 
the evil day may be postponed for 
a number of years comprising the tax 
“holiday. This is characteristic of 
Latin American tax administration 
but is not found as frequently in 
Europe. In Africa, Asia, and Oceania 
there is no general trend. Indonesia, 
for example, contrasts sharply in its 
severe requirements with a country 
like South Africa, where regulations 
are less onerous. 

The prevailing attitude towards 
withdrawal of profits and canital is, 
in the main, liberal. No restrictions 
are imposed in 24 of the 44 countries 
studied (Tables T, U). At. first 
glance, this seems advantageous; but 
taken in the context of a shifting ex- 
change situation, absence of restric- 
tion may precipitate difficulties. This 
factor calls for continued and close 
study. A shrinking or deficit inter- 
national balance of trade in a given 
country may foreshadow future ex- 
change hardships months before a 
possible reduction or cut off of ex- 
change transfers. 


Tax Contest for Capital 

Tax exemption seems to be a popu- 
lar inducement to attract capital to 
Latin America (Table V). It is a 
powerful bargaining weapon and is 
freely employed in the contest for 
capital. This is of central importance 
in the whole tax picture in the Latin 
American orbit. 

In Europe this inducement is al- 
most non-existent; in the Middle and 
Far East there is some slight tend- 
ency to follow the Latin American 
example. But in the long view the 
local tax structure should take prece- 
dence in evaluating the prospects for 
profits. 

In presenting the range of business 
taxes reviewed in Table W, it must 
be emphasized that these do not 
show a precise tax pattern. They rep- 
resent only a rough gage of tax lia- 
bility. Two important qualifications 
must be considered. First is the pres- 
ence, almost everywhere, of many 
forms of taxes which cannot be de- 
tailed because of space limitations. 
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These include surtaxes, excess profits 
taxes, supertaxes, gross profits taxes, 
excise taxes, real estate taxes, and a 
nost of property taxes. Obviously 
there is no real escape from this 
necessary evil, even in tax havens. 
secondly, tax structures do change, 
sometimes overnight. 

The tendency to revise taxes by 
sudden edict is not uncommon. espe- 
cially in Latin America. You may 
wake up to face an almost indigesti- 
ble lump of new or increased taxes— 





REFERENCE SOURCES OF TABLES ON BASIC 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT FACTORS 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE 
August 1956 Issue—Survey of Current Business 
U.S. Foreign Investments of 1955 (TA- 
BLE A) 
BUREAU OF CENSUS 
1956 Statistical Abstract of the United States 
(TABLE |] 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COMMERCE 
1956, 1955, 1954 Investment and Economi 
Guide Series on Foreign Countries. Also 
Statistical Reports and Economic Reports 
World Trade Information Series. (TA- 
pLso: ls. M, N, O, FP, UO, KR, 5S, 1. Us Ys: 
WwW. bs 2 
U.S. GOVERNMENT 
1954 THE CAPEHART REPORT on the Study 
of Latin American countries submitted to 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee; also bulletins and special studies 
individually released on other foreign 
countries by this committee. (TABLES: L., 
ne, rey SR Fn Oh Be De Ba % 
1956 Export-Import Bank ot Washington. Re- 
port to the Congress tor the period lanuary 
to June 1956 (TABLES: B, C, D 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 

1955 Statistical Yearbook TABLES: G, J, K, L, 
M) 

1955 Economic Surveys of Europe (TABLES: 
L. M): Latin America (TABLES: L, M): 
Asia and the Far East (TABLES: L, M) 

1955 Foreign Capital in Latin America (TA- 
BLES L, M) 

1949 National Income ot Seventy Countries 
(TABLE H 

1955 Direction of International Trade—Annual 
Data through 1955 (TABLES: E., F) 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
1955-1947 Series: Latin American Laws on 
Matters Affecting Buisness Operations. 
(TABLES: N, O, P, Q, R, S, T, U, V, W, 
ay Bi 
PRICE WATERHOUSE & COMPANY 
1956 Special Reports trom Price Waterhouse 
Overseas othces On latest developments in 
foreign taxation (TABLES: N, O, P, Q, R, 
Dm Bs Us Ve Wx Boe 


COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE 
1956 Treaty Series (TABLE XX) 
FALLON PUBLICATIONS 
1956—1951 Foreign Tax and Trade Briets (with 
supplements) by Walter H. Diamond (TA- 
BLES: V, W) 


PRENTICE-HALL INC. 
1955 Foreign Investment and Taxation by E. R. 
Barlow and Ira T. Wender 
COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
1956 Selected Economic and Social Indices for 
Puerto Rico (TABLES: E, F, G, H, I, J, K) 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
1956 Canada Year Book (TABLES: I, J, K) 
UNCLASSIFIED 
1956 Bulletins and economic reports released by 
foreign government agencies (TABLES: 


O, P, Q, R, S, T, U) 
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NEW ORLEANS 





““Like many other shippers who are 
located in Mid-Continent U. S. A.., 
we have found that the port of New 
Orleans is the natural gateway for 
our export shipments. Economy of 
operation and efficiency of service 
combine to make New Orleans the 
ideal port through which to serve 
the great majority of our overseas 


markets.”’ 
G (LZ 


A / , Ji—_ 
Jf 2 7 
ZED A t--A°~DPSPEG Pr 


Gerard Sotolongo 

Sales Services Manager 

Mead Johnson International 
Division of Mead Johnson & Co. 


Each year, more and more shippers learn of the time-saving, 
money-saving advantages of the Port of New Orleans. Why 
not turn these advantages to your company’s benefit? 


50 barge lines. 


a3 Sane 


Foreign Trade Zone #2. 


For full particulars about the competitive advantage New 
Orleans offers you, write: Director of Commerce, Board 
of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 2 Canal 


Street, New Orleans, U.S.A. 






Ship via 


PORT OF 












U.S.A. 













C7779 In 1946 less than half of 


Mead Johnson’s exports moved 
through the Port of New Orleans 


Today Mead ships 95°"/o 
via New Orleans! 





Lower inland freight rates to or from Mid-Continent U.S.A. 
Regular sailings to all world ports; nearly 4,000 last year. 
Fast, safe handling—lowest insurance rates in America. 
Shipside delivery from 8 major rail lines, 46 truck lines, 


Savings up to 50% on freight forwarding charges. 
Quick dispatch—no terminal delays. 



































problem in business calculations. 

2 closely scrutinized by your own tax 
agency—the U.S. Internal Revenue 
agent to the Director of Internal 


And tor Caution No. 2. let us look 
Bureau. The intention to open a for- 
Revenue in the torm prescribed in 


| or you may be given the balm of 
reduced tax charges. 
FOR \ Cautions 
¢ Here we must interpose Caution 
L to closer to home. The intention to 
eign branch must be formally dis- 
Title 26. U.S. Code Annot. Sec. 3604a 


No. 1. Taxes are a fluid, not a fixed 
form a foreign corporation will be 
closed through your legal or fiscal 
(U.S. Internal Revenue Code, 1954 ). 








Caution No. 3 is a shield and a 
sword. Our Government has entered 
into a convention with 15 of the 44 























countries reviewed to relieve Ameri- 








can companies with foreign invest- 
ments from double taxation, and is 
negotiating with 13 others to this 
purpose (Table X). But this agree- 
ment carries a significant proviso— 
the prevention of fiscal evasion. As 
more and more U.S. companies go 
abroad, the Internal Revenue Bureau 
progressively increases its vigilance— 





and properly so. The Treasury De- 
partment in its General Counsel's 
Memorandum No. 25131 has alerted 
its field offices to test every foreign 
investment to determine whether it 
represents a bona fide investment— 





or a tax evasion in disguise. The line 
of demarcation is sharply drawn and 
woe to the one who slips over. Tax 
havens and profit sanctuaries by 
their very names promise an eco- 
nomic Elysian Fields—but the grass 
is not necessarily greener if you get 
embroiled in tax difficulties here. 











Your shipping manager is on top of | The executive decision to invest 
every order, when you ship via SAS. He or not to invest should rest squarely 
can tell you instantly where any cargo is 
at any moment, and when it will arrive— 
because SAS makes firm reservations 
from departure to destination aboard 
scheduled flights to all points. 


on profit motivation and not tax 
evasion. we 1. 


The data on foreign investment laws and 
SCANDINAVIAN SK Y TRADER SERVICE to Germany, tax regulations appearing in Tables M 
AIRMINES SISTEM Scandinavia, all Europe, Near East, Asia, through Z, inclusive, and supporting foot- 
Africa. Departures from New York. notes were compiled by Leo. M. Drachsler, 
Member of the New York and Federal Bars. 
RECOMMEND SAS SKY TRADER Mr. Drachsler is vice chairman of the In- 

to your shipping manager — for speed ternational Trade and Investment Commit- 

and satisfaction—for 100% cargocontrol. tee, The American Bar Association. He 

638 Fitth Avenve, New Vork City serves on the Committee on International 
and Comparative Law, The Federal Bar 
CARGO RESERVATIONS AT YOUR AGENT OR Association of New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. He is also active on the Com- 

mercial Arbitration Panel, U.S. Council, 


SCAWVOSMAVIANV AMIRLINES SIVITLWM The International Chamber of Commerce. 
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A PROFILE OF THE SALES EXECUTIVE 


A survey just completed shows 


how your sales sparkplug got that way. 


SALES executives are fast-moving people. But nearly 
2,000 recently took time out to sit for a group portrait, taken by 
the Sales Executives Club of New York. 

A survey of its members who work in the New York metro- 
politan area—most in national companies—provides many sig- 
nificant findings about the characteristics of a successful sales 
executive. Here are some of the highlights: 

Income: Sales executives reported a wide range of income. 
which averaged out to $23,600. Here’s how their income shaped 


up in 1950: 

INCOME RANGE SALES EXECUTIVES 

$ 5.000 to $ 9.999 3.7 
10,000 14.999 
15.000 19.999 
20.000 24 999 
25.000 29 999 
30.000 to 39.999 
40.000 to 49.999 
50.000 or more S. | 

Education: As a group, sales executives are much more blessed 
with book-learning than the general population. About 40 per 
cent of the execs are college grads, in contrast to the figure of 6 
per cent for the population as a whole. Even more significant in 
pointing up the growing professionalization of sales management: 
14 per cent of the executives hold advanced degrees. 

Education and income: No surprises here, for the two tend to 
move upward together. For example, in the income range from 
$25,000 to $40,000, 44 per cent graduated from college, 25 per cent 
more had some college training. A relatively high proportion of 
all those in the upper brackets had attended college. 

Early career: About five out of ten started in se ling and staved 
there. but manv of the executives began in other lines and later 
switched. Why did they move over to the selling side? The 
m: yjority—sIx out of te n—give such reasons as greater opportunity 
and more interesting work, while only 28 per cent say they made 
the move solely for more money. 

Recommended training: When asked to recommend courses of 
training (school or college) for salesmen seeking to improve 
their selling, the executives were virtually unanimous in stressing 
public speaking. Eight of ten felt the aspiring salesman should 
take training in psychology. and about as many also called for 
courses in salesmanship. These same courses were highly rated 
by the executives as contributing to their own success. 

‘Hobbies: Sales executives, like management men in general, 
rank golf as their number one hobby. But, surprisingly, garden- 
ing is favored almost as much by s: iles execs. oo 

Retirement plans: Virtually all are covered by Social Security, 
and in addition 76 per cent can look forward to a company re- 
tirement program. But more significant is the fact that seven of 
ten have made the effort to set up their own retirement plans. 


—T. K. 
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Z:P-LIP 


POLY BAG 
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Here is the first real achievement in 
machineless sealing...a polyethylene 
bag which can be manually sealed air- 
tight and can be reopened and resealed 
over and over again. IN J 








Zip Lip is ideal for protecting tools, deli- 
cate instruments and parts...also 
important documents, blueprints, shop | 
tickets and other ‘“‘on the job"’ work : 
forms. Its uses are as varied as your 

imagination. 4 
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Write today for a free sample of this 
revolutionary packaging development. 


Kenned 


CAR LINER AND BAG CO. 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
l OFFICES IN 15 PRINCIPAL CITIES al 
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theres 4 


hard dollar 
reason 
for locating 


your plant in 
GREATER MIAMI 


Nowhere else can you be so selective 
in choosing: 


* engineers 
* skilled technicians 


* office and 
plant workers 


this means lower production costs for 
your business. 
Send on your letterhead, for 
30-page Fact File—complete 
statistical area analysis. 


GREATER MIAMI 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Dade County Advertising Dept. 187 
141 N. E. 3rd Avenue « Miami, Florida 
Phone FR 1-3611 





ASSISTANTS... 


tine. He call on a 
few choice 
likes to sell to them and not because 
he cannot break another man to 
do the job. He may go out with the 
display crew because he has a real 
flair for display arrangement and 
feels that only he has the touch that 
will put the last ounce of pull into a 


mav continue to 


customers because he 


promotion. 

While a very small amount of this 
sort of thing may be desirable for 
control purposes—and to enable the 
executive to keep in touch with the 
field—in most instances the manager 
his time to marginal 
often he will leave an 
office to handle 
impor- 


is sacrificing 
Verv 
assistant in the 


duties. 
less 
much 


interesting but more 


tant matters. 


The Need for Assistants 


can an executive determine 
whether it is best to delegate to as- 
sistants, to specialized staff, or to 
line subordinates? The 

many 
factors involved include 


How 


issue. is 
clouded by 
The major 

the need of the executive for assist- 


misconce ptions. 


ance with the responsibilities he has 
reserved to himself, his desire for a 
sounding board when he is making 
up his mind, personal and organiza- 
tional weaknesses. the amount olf 
time the executive spends away from 
and the methods used in 
training and developing managers. 
Assistance with Reserved Respon- 


advanti ige ot 


the job, 


sibilities. The 
an assistant to he ‘Ip carry out 


primary 
using 
reserved responsibilities is that the 
assistant provides the executive with 
fully com- 


a constantly available. 


mitted source of help. He does not 


have to share his assistant with 


others: he can train him to his own 


wav of doing things; he can be sure 


of his attention and lov: lty. 


These potential adv: intages are 


also ct SOUTFCE oO} weakness. The CA- 


ecutive may delegate to his assist- 


ant much of the meaningful and 
important responsibilities that would 
normally go to line subordinates. 


Because he has an assistant. he may 
detail and routine than 


he should. It is prim: ily tor this rea- 


carry more 
son that some companies arbitrarily 
They find 


is overloaded. 


eliminate all assistants. 
that if the executive 
he will be forced to delegate to line 
subordinates everything but the de- 


cisions that only he can make. If he 
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continued from page 40 


does not learn to do this, his defi- 
ciency quickly shows and can be cor- 
rected, or he can be transferred. 

The executive may delegate to his 
assistant clerical and minor adminis- 
trative work that could be handled 
by his secretary, or technical respon- 
sibilities that could be performed 
more effectively by specialized staff. 
In one company a division manager 
maintained two administrative assist- 
ants on his staff, one at a salary of 
$9,000, the other at $11,500. The first 
spent a large part of his time arrang- 
ing travel and hotel reservations. 
handling the details of: speech-mak- 
ing and public appearances, opening 
and routing correspondence, and re- 
laying The other wrote 
speeches for his boss. Organization 
that 


messages. 
analysis showed most of the 
work of the first assistant could be 
handled by the division manager's 
secretary and the staff traflic depart- 
The work of the other—largely 
speech-writing—was assigned to the 


ment. 
public relations department. which 
soon demonstrated that it could turn 
out better speeches than the assistant. 

The more technical and _ special- 
ized the work assigned to the staff 
assistant, the more possibility there 
is of overlap and duplication with 
other positions. The technical work 
performed by a staff assistant fre- 
more logically 
grouped with a specialized staff de- 
partment. A chief executive who 
wants to initiate market research, o1 


quently can be 


budgetary control, or organization 
planning on a systematic basis will 
a man as his personal 
assistant so that he can “get things 
started right,” with the intention of 
later setting him up as specialized 
staff. This alignment gives the 
activity unusual emphasis and status, 
performance often 
Furthermore, it 


misuse of the 


often hire 


new 


which its early 
cannot ite intia te. 
encourages assistant 
relationship because the new man can 
succeed to the extent he can 
demonstrate he is of real value to 


other staff and line positions; instead 


only 


of restricting his advice and service 
to one principal, he must make 
This diffi- 


overcome by establish- 


available across the board. 
culty can be 
ing a specialized | staff position to 
begin with, so that the specialist will 
be equally available to the chief 
executive and to other elements of 
the organization, 


DUN’ 


Need for a Sounding Board. When 
the chief must make a decision, he 
may find it helpful to bounce his 
ideas off an interested and sympa- 
thetic auditor. This use undoubtedly 
has its value in helping the principal 
to come to a decision. However, lack 
of specialized knowledge on the part 
of the assistant may preclude his 
offering constructive criticism. At the 
same time, he may be so dominated 
by his pro »pinquity to his chief that 
he tends to ‘yes rather than to 
analyze and criticize. 

An even greater shortcoming is 
that to the extent he confides in an 
assistant, the executive is almost cer- 
tain to neglect his line subordinates. 
One advertising manager, for exam- 
ple, compl: ined bitte ry because the 
sales vice president had just called 
him in and told him that he was 
hiring a new advertising agency. 

“He talked it over with his assist- 
ant for more than a month, but he 
never brought me into the act,” the 
advertising man said. “I knew what 
was going on, and so did the agen- 
cies concerned and everybody in ie 
shop. I had to pretend I was being 
consulted, but that didn't fool any- 
body.” 

When ignored in that fashion, the 
line subordinate loses interest and 
motivation. At the same time, the 
executive is handicapping himself by 
using his second team instead of his 
first string in making critical man- 
agement decisions. 

Overcoming Organizational and 
Personal Weakness. An assistant may 
the page ep 
of unsound organization or lack of 
managerial or leadership ability on 
the part of an executive. It is difficult 
to argue that a crutch 
taken away if it is really needed. But 
so long as a crutch is available, there 
little 
underlying 


be used to overcome 


should be 


will be systematic investigation 
of the 
tempt to rectify it. 

Minimizing or eliminating the use 
of assistants will usually help un- 
and organiza- 
and encourage 


weakness or at- 


cover administrative 
tional deficiencies 
prompt remedial action. 

Covering the Managers Absence. 
If the executive is absent trom the 
job a large part of the time, as in 
travelling, or at committee meetings 
or in conference, there is a seeming 
need for an assistant to cover home 
base for him while he is away. The 
line assistant is often made use of 
here because he is, by definition, 
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almost as capable as his boss. But 
usually men of the caliber needed 
have the ability and aggressiveness 
to play the leading role themselves: 
as a result, they find the part of the 
stand-in onerous. If long continued 
in the position, many line assistants 
become dissatisfied and frustrated. 
This perhaps helps explain why 
many an assistant bears his boss’ 
ulcers. 

There are two alternatives that 
have advantages over the use of 
assistants in covering the principal's 
absence. First, the manager’s job can 
be organized so that his personal 
travel is held to a minimum. Often 
he travels to supervise—that is, to 
give personal direction to people in 
the field. But supervision by exten- 
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sion is rarely effective: it is much 
better to install a supervisor on the 
spot. Managers may travel to inspect 
operations, tor control purposes, and 
to act as _ trouble-shooters. Here. 
again, the executive can delegate 
most of this responsibility to special- 
ized staff or to line subordinates. 
When absence is unavoidable, the 
manager is better advised to appoint 
a subordinate manager to take over 
temporarily for him, rather than to 
install an assistant. Not only will this 
cut down salary costs; it will provide 
an unequalled opportunity for the 
subordinate manager to shoulder— 
even if temporarily—the full burden 
of the top spot. Assumption of real 
authority serves, as nothing else will, 
to prove a man under fire and to help 
him gain experience and_ breadth 
for a step up the ladder. If this 
temporary assignment to the top job 
is rotated among all the immediate 
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RENT-A-CAR 


makes available for lease 
all new 1957 


CADILLAC 


FOR EXECUTIVES 











$150 per month under new 
24-month net lease plan 


INDIVIDUAL LEASE FLEET LEASE 


Drive fine prestige car without Choice of plans, suited to any 
an investment, except for mod- type of business: Net Lease, Full 
erate monthly rental. Elimi- Maintenance, Finance Lease, 
nates problems of buying and Lease Sale (24 or 36 
and selling. Frees months). All four 
transportation dol- options offer big 
lars for immediate savings in taxes, 
use. Gives you im- in chad , bookkeeping and 
portant tax advan- ; _ S uN: / maintenance over 
tages in most cases. << os private vehicle 
Prompt delivery. ownership costs. 
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IN ALL 48 STATES or 








To: Ed Jacob, General Manager 
GREYHOUND RENT-A-CAR D-126 


Clark & Randolph, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Company 
I'd like information on the following: 
Address 


[ ] Cadillac [} Fleet Cars ; 
City & State 


Lincoln | Fleet Trucks 
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ATTACHE CASE 


by 
Olympic 
DETACHABLE PORTFOLIO 


ideal for corporation executives 
and sales personnel. Combined overnite 
and business case with 5 compartments 
in detachable portfolio. Partition con- 
ceals clothing compartment and pro- 
vides writing surface. Finished in hand- 
some, virtually scuff-proof TOLEX. 
Saddle russet or brown. 


OLYMPIC LUGGAGE E CORPORATION 

Kane, Penna. 

Gentiemen: | 
Please send latest catalog and prices on 

the new Attache Case. 


Company 
Address 


MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE 
OF LADIES’ AND MEN’S FINE LUGGAGE 





Gemar “700cccates 


CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 


over 20 years experience 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
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Industrial Engineering Trainees 


WAGE INCENTIVES 


All types of Bonus Plans - | ista at ion - Operation 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
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subordinate managers, each will have 
opportunity to broaden himse lf; also 
each will bring back to his job an 
appreciation and understanding of 
the problems confronting his chief. 

Training and Development. One ot 
the most frequent arguments for use 
of assistants is the opportunity it 
offers for training and development. 
Put a man in position where he 
shares the boss's problems and looks 
at things from his perspective, the 
argument runs, and you give him an 
unequalled opportunity to develop 
management abilities. While admir- 
able in theory, this assumption rarely 
proves out in practice. The best way 
to learn to manage is by managing. 
The vicarious experience of an as- 
sistantship may be helpful. But it 
rarely provides the pressures and 
Cc lle ‘nges of a management position, 

1 Which the man with potential is 
called upon to use his own initiative 
and judgment to the fullest in de- 
veloping plans tor his function, and 
in organizing, coordinating, motivat- 
ing, and controlling the work of 
those who report to him. 

The best way to develop mana- 
gers is to staff top jobs with compe- 
tent executives, each of whom has 
organized his own responsibilities so 
that he has time to appraise, counsel, 
\Mana- 


gers learn best by day-to-day exer- 


and coach his subordinates. 


cise of authority under such tutelage. 
If management is to discharge its re- 
sponsibility effectively, and at the 
same time recreate itself, several men 
should be logical candidates for each 
top job; and the final selection should 
be on the basis of demonstrated mer- 
it, not that of organization propin- 
quity. 

Titles May Be Misleading 

[s an assistant always an assistant? 
In many cases assistant positions are 
misnamed. This results in contusion 
and uncertainty about the exact st 
tus and tunction ot the units in- 
volved. 

For example, in one company the 
industrial relations director had three 
positions reporting to him: the as- 
sistant director, labor relations: the 
assistant director, personnel adminis- 
tration; and the assistant director, 
wage and_= salary administration. 
T “es ‘se managers rotated as line as- 
sistants during the industrial rela- 
tions directors absence. Other than 
this, they were true subordinate 
managers. For a time there was con- 
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siderable joc ‘keying for position 
among the three assistant directors 
and uncertainty on the part of people 
both inside and outside the depart- 
ment about who was the “assistant 
director’ at any given time. The dif- 
ficulty was fin: ihe eliminated by 
changing the titles to “manager, la- 
bor relations’; “manager, personnel 
administration ; and “manager, wage 
and salary administration.” The title 
“assistant director’ was assumed only 
when one of the subordinate mana- 
gers took over for his chief. 

In another case, an organization 
—— specialist was brought into 

i large company as assistant to the 
one ‘sident. Within a year he was 
spe ‘nding more of his time with divi- 
sion managers, assisting them with 
division organization problems, than 
with the president. By this time, he 
had a procedures administrator and 
a planning administrator reporting 
to him. On the recommendation of 
the organization specialist himself, 
the job was set up as a specialized 
staff department, which made for a 
better relationship with both division 
management and the chief executive. 
Steps to Take 

Most companies can reduce the 
number of assistant positions within 
their with resulting 
economy and efficiency. 
But there must be provision for care- 
ful and sympathetic handling of each 


organizations 
increased 


individual whose position or status 
will be affected. 

A sound approach requires, first, 
an appraisal of the abilities and ex- 
perience of each assistant concerned, 
and a review of the long-term organ- 
ization and staffing plan of the com- 
pany to identify the scheduled open- 
ings he is at present qualified for or 
can be developed to fill. Appropri- 
ate training and development pro- 
grams can then be undertaken. Cor- 
ollary developmental activities or 

nsters for inadequate managers 
ai? training programs to strengthen 
subordinate line positions are also in- 
dicated. 

This is a time-consuming process. 
From one to five years may be re- 
quired to effect a signific: int reduc- 
tion in the seit of assistants. 
However, once accomplished, _ it 
should bring about a general tighten- 
ing of administrative efficiency, im- 
provement in morale and motivation, 
and a reduction of the cost of doing 
business. 
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Combined Paint and Solvent Reservoirs, Recirculating Pumps and 
Temperature and Viscosity Controls on one side of Flow Coater. 














View of Ventilated Drip Enclosure and inclined 
Tunnel to the Overhead Finish Baking Oven. Mchon Dual Flow-Cocting Machine with two seporate and independently 
controlled Flow-Coating Units serving two parallel conveyor lines. 


Dual Flow-Coating System CUTS Paint VOLUME, 
MANPOWER Requirements, and Operating COSTS! 


The new Flow-Coating System illustrated here has proved a tremendous saving 

in painting automobile hoods, fenders, fans and miscellaneous parts. The system 

has two parallel conveyor lines carrying parts through a dual Flow-Coating 

Machine—either side of which may be operated independently. Each section 

of the Flow-Coating Machine is served by a 450-gallon paint reservoir and a 

450-gallon solvent reservoir and are fitted with automatic equipment to maintain 

constant paint viscosity and temperature. Other equipment in this system includes 

ventilated drip enclosures with sumps, scavenger pumps, and facilities for solvent 

flush-down, a finish baking oven and an air supply and exhaust system. This 

One of the Gas-Fired Heating Units with Automatic Tempero- system now paints, on one line, all parts previously painted in two dip-coating 
ture Control Equipment below the Overhead Finish Baking Oven. systems which required an operating volume of 16,000 gallons of paint. One 
Boe man operates and maintains the new Mahon System, where twelve men were 

required to operate and maintain the old equipment. The savings in material, 

labor and operating costs are obvious. If you have a finishing problem, it will 

pay you to discuss methods, equipment requirements and possible production 

layouts with Mahon engineers . . . you will find them better qualified to advise 

you, and better qualified to do the all-important planning, engineering and 

coordinating of equipment ... and, if you care to investigate, you will also find 

that Mahon equipment will serve you better over a longer period of time. See 

Sweet's Plant Engineering File for information, or write for Catalog A-657, 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY «+ Detroit 34, Michigan 
SALES-ENGINEERING OFFICES in DETROIT, NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


Engineers ond Manufacturers of Complete Finishing Systems—including Metal Cleaning, Pickling and Rus? 
Proofing Equipment, Hydro-Filter Spray Booths, Dip and Flow Coaters, Filtered Air Supply Systems, 
General view of Mahon Air Supply and Exhaust Equipment Drying and Baking Ovens, Cooling Tunnels, Heat Treating and Quenching Equipment for 
which provide Filtered Air and Ventilation for the entire system. Aluminum and Magnesium, and other Units of Special Production Equipment. 
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Are Your Cleaning 
Methods 


EXPENSIVE? 4am 


2 
® 


Cleaning sumps and other shop equipment can be tedious, time- 
consuming and expensive. However, not when you use the most 
advanced, up-to-date cleaning equipment available—Tornado Series 
80 Vacuum Cleaner. A slight twist of the powerful motor unit (325 
m.p.h. suction speed) and you have five different cleaners that can 
perform efficiently and inexpensively. Cleaning times can be cut in 
half, for example, water and oil can be picked up rapidly, easily 
with a Series 80. If you would like to rid yourself of expensive 
cleaning in your plant get the Tornado Series 80 Vacuum Cleaner. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 660 TODAY! 
Series 80 Converts to these FIVE machines, too! 


PORTABLE AIR VACUUM SHOULDER-TYPE SPRAYER 
BLOWER SWEEPER CLEANER PORTABLE VACUUM 


GREER HECTRIC MEG. CO. 


5106 North Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 





TRADEMARKS... continued from page 46 


an identification symbol of the par- 
ticular product; as a proper adjec- 
tive; and not as the common descrip- 
tive name of the product. 

“Thus, wherever we refer in writ- 
ing to a trademark—in correspond- 
ence, advertising, promotional pam- 
phlets, publicity releases, product 
labels, and on the product itself-at 
least the initial letter, and preferably 
the entire name—of the trademark 
should be capitalized. Also, while it 
is frequently difficult in preparing 
advertising, promotional literature, 
and publicity releases to avoid using 
a trademark as the common or gen- 
eric name of the product or as a 
descriptive ‘handle’ for the product, 
we must constantly guard against 
this. A trademark should never be 
put in jeopardy for the sake of a 
slightly improved piece of copy.” 

The Coca-Cola C ompany distrib- 
utes a booklet summarizing a color 
and sound film strip called The Case 
for the Upper Case. It tells the story 
of the importance of capitalizing our 
trademark. The text is a conversation 
between the newspaper office cat Me- 
hitabel and her typist friend Archy, 
the cockroach, who could jump on 
only one typewriter key at a time and 
could not, therefore, ty pe upper case 
letters. Mehitabel tells Archy that 
“Coke” without a capital means a 
kind of fuel. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company uses a quotation 
from Shakespeare’s Othello as_ its 
preface to its booklet Dont Forget 
the Quotes: 

“Who steals my purse steals trash; 


But he that filches from me my 
good name 

Robs me of that which not en- 
riches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 


Within the Trade 


While vigilance, like charity, be- 
gins at lene: you cant afford to let 
it stop there. The second area that 
demands policing attention is within 
the trade. This means among whole- 
sale distributors and retail outlets, 
competitors, or any organization sell- 
ing to the public that may knowingly 
or ine: ingly use your mark. 

For companies w hose products are 
widely distributed, this can be a 
nationwide—even an international— 
undertaking. Many of them approach 
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the task by requiring that their re- 
gional representatives, and often 
their dealer outlets, forward to a 
central office copies of all adver- 
tising material, displays, and other 
promotional matter in which the 
trademark is found—whether it is 
properly used or not. 

Of course, it is almost impossible 
to review every use of a trademark 
outside the company. But it is pos- 
sible to set up regular clearance pro- 
cedures for advertising and promo- 
tion material, catalogs, service manu- 
als. company public: itions, and other 
media in which authorized use of 
the mark occurs. 

Foreign distribution, of course. 
greatly increases and complicates the 
policing problem, and some infringe- 
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ments may be hard to catch. An espe- 
cially subtle one occurred some years 
ago, when a company in Japan ap- 
plied for the registration of the 
trademark “Ligule’ as a confection- 
ery product. Japanese people would 
pronounce this exactly as they would 
say “Wrigley. 

Obviously, such policing problems 
require qualified legal counsel and 
intensive management attention. 


In Outside Media 


A third important area which man- 
agement must police to preserve a 
trademark is communications. This 
includes all kinds of publications, 
trade papers, newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, radio, and television— 
in short, all mass media that have oc- 
casion to mention a trademark in 
their text or even show a reproduc- 
tion of one. And it is surprising how 
many occasions there are. 
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REVOLVING DISTRIBUTOR OUTLET NO. 5 
—OTHER REVOLVING OR STATIONARY DISTRIBUTORS 
AVAILABLE TO SUIT REQUIREMENTS 


Wing FAS-HCR Heater in factory 


making asbestos products 


When contaminated air is exhausted from your plant, 
Wing F A S Heaters will replace it with fresh air—avto- 


matically heated to pre-determined temperature 


— ormameseonnsitis processes 
frequently create heat, 


fumes, vapors, dust, etc.,which 
must be removed atthe source 
by fans or exhaust systems, 
and must be replaced, both to 
permit the exhaust systems to 
function efficiently, and for the 
comfort of the workers. For 
when a building is “starved 
for air’’, cold air will rush in 
through cracks and crevices, 
trying to eliminate the partial 
vacuum, and consequently 


L.J. Wing MfQ.Co. 


(FRESH AIR SUPPLY) 
FAS HEATERS 


WING 
DRAFT INDUCERS 


REVOLVING 
HEATERS 


WING FANS 


causing much discomfort. 

Wing FAS Heaters are de- 
Signed to deliver to the build- 
ing an amount of air equal to 
that which is exhausted, and 
at just the right temperature. 
The coils of these heaters can- 
not freeze, for steam is at full 
pressure atalltimes.Tempera- 
ture is controlled by dampers 
on heating coils and by-pass 
passages. Get the complete 
details in a new bulletin, just 
off the press. 


315 Vreeland Milis Rd., Linden, N.J. 
Factories: Linden, N.J. and Montreal, Canada 
In Europe: WANSON, Haren-Nord, Brussels, Belgium 


Wing 


L. J. Wing Mfg. Co. 
315 Vreeland Mills Rd., Linden, N.J. 


Please send copy of Fresh Air Supply Bulletin FAS-1. 
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For example, in publications alone 
about 56.000 editorial men- 
which 


there are 
tions of Coca-Cola every vear, 
Among this 
misuse me in 


we review and classify. 
there 


unwitting or 


number. are manv 


most cases innnocent, 
which must be protested to prevent 
repetition and acceptance of misuse 
by the buying public. 

The first step for management is 
to establish workable reliable 
channeling methods by 
trademark mentions are 
central 
wherever they are found. 


and 
which such 
oratuitous 
reviewing 
othice It is 
practically essential to subscribe to a 
clipping and 
also 


torwarded to a 


bureau. 
retain 
monitoring 


competent 


many companies radio 


and television services. 
obtained on the same 


Frequent 


which may be 
basis as a clipping service. 
reminders to regional offices and 
branches will also bring results. 
Any appeal to editors and writers 
for the proper use of a brand name 
should be with tact 
spirit of friendliness. Only four states 
Georgia, Illinois, 
and New York- 
may enable the 


seek 


made and a 
Mass: ichusetts. 
statutes that 
trademark owner to 
relief in a 


have 


injunctive case of 


DESIGNED, 


trademark abuse. Elsewhere, there is 
no recourse to a court for help in pre- 
venting this abuse. 

Here is one letter that we have 
used effectively: 

“The attached clip from your fine 
paper mentions our product, Coke, 
but in ‘down style. 

“I hate to bother you again about 
this, but the Lanham Trademark Act 
makes it necessary for us to notify 
_— of such use of our trademarks 

r stand the risk of losing them. 

“We greatly appreciate the pub- 
licity. But unfortunately. 
ing or other which can be 
construed as generic is actually dam- 


lower cas- 
usage 


aging to us. 

“For that reason we will be very 
grateful if you will remind the mem- 
bers of your staff (or possibly the 
proofreaders ) that both ‘Coke’ and 
‘Coca-Cola’ are registered trademarks 
entitled to the 
treatment as a 


therefore are 
typographic 
proper name. 

The letter has an even more im- 
portant internal use. It is essential 
in trademark preservation to keep 
accurate records of every policing ac- 
tivity engaged 


and 
same 


This is insurance 


against the ever-present risk of hav- 
ing to prove in court that you have 
take n every reasonable measure to 
preserve the identifying distinctive- 
ness of your mark. 

A letter like the one above be- 
comes part of a comprehensive file 
of all cases of misuse of the mark 
and of steps taken to combat it. This 
file should include copies of the ques- 
tioned material, any replies to letters 
written, reports of meetings, and the 
conclusions reached at those meet- 
ings. All this builds up to a record 
that is competent and relevant evi- 
dence of “due diligence” on 
part. While it is up to a court to de- 
cide in any specific trademark litiga- 
tion what due diligence is, your Sles 
may become waie ‘nce to support 
your claim to it. 
~ An eloquent summation of trade- 
marks was made by Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Paraphrasing his 
statement in a famous decision: A 
trademark is a delicate thing of great 
value which may be easily destroye d. 
But to this we may add: With intel- 
ligent understanding and unremit- 
ting diligence, it can be made to last 
forever. 


your 
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Ask your printer or paper merchant to show you the Rising catalog 
containing a superior paper for everything from a wedding 
announcement fo a stock certificate. Qualities up to 100% Rag. 


RISING PAPER COMPANY...IN THE BERKSHIRES, HOUSATONIC, MASS 
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‘**__for Mr. Robinson.” She looked pointedly at the Treasurer. 





The Treasurer takes a phone call 


“I'd really prefer not to do it myself!” The 
President was more than usually positive. 


‘Well, sir—”’ and the Treasurer never called 
the President ‘Sir’ except at times like this 
“if you'd rather, I’m certainly willing to do 
it. If you hadn't been going to Denver for the 
Convention—” he raced on past the other's 
efforts to get a word in *“—I would have gone 
automatically and 


“Oh, | know that, Charley!” the President 
broke in. “But look here—’’ and his smile 
belied the severity of his tone as he went on, 

if you went, you'd collect the amount due, 
all right, but we'd probably lose the account 
as a customer—Yes, Miss Trevor?’ The 
President's question was toward his secretary, 
demurely poised at the half open door. 


*“T have acall for Mr. Robinson.”’ She looked 
pointedly at the Treasurer. 


“Til take it here,’ the Treasurer said. 


“Go ahead, Charley.” The 
dropped into his chair. 


President 


Ihe Treasurer picked up the phone. “Yes?” 
he said. 


“Oh, yes, Don!” said the Treasurer. 


“Well, well,” said the Treasurer, “Denver, 
eh?’ The President looked up at him suspt- 
ciously. 


, 


**That’s fine,” said the Treasurer. 


“Ill have to let you know,” said the Treas- 
urer. ““Thanks very much.” He hung up. 

“Well?” the President inquired. 

“Very well!” The Treasurer grinned at him. 

“Come on, out with it, Charley!” the 
President urged. “‘You take a phone call here 
that breaks into our discussion of the Denver 


account, and it turns out to be something 
about the account, doesn’t it?” 


**I confess,” the Treasurer said with mock 
humility. ““And I apologize for asking vou to 
approach one of our overdue accounts! It 
seems that we are already represented by 
attorneys in Denver.” 
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“Then you did find a good lawyer?’ The 
President’s voice was eager. 

“No, I didn’t,” the Treasurer said. “But 
American Credit Indemnity did—or already 
had!’ He laughed aloud. “That was Don, our 
Credit Manager,” he went on. “He says 
American Credit Indemnity has collected the 
Denver account for us! Don placed the account 
with them about a week ago, and they have a 
Service Department to take care of things like 
that. 


“The account not only paid up, but—” and 
he paused to let his final statement sink tn 
they want to duplicate their last order. 
We'll have to discuss terms with them—or do 
you want to handle that personally while 
you're in Denver?” 

“IT think Pll do just that,” said the President 
gravely. Then he and the Treasurer both 
laughed, to the great mystification of the 
President's secretary, once again demurely 
poised at the half open door. 


A service Department for handling collec- 
tions is only one of 12 major benefits of 
American Credit Insurance. For your copy of 
a booklet, “A Preface to Profits,’ write 
American Credit Insurance, Dept. 50, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 





American 
Credit 
Indemnity 
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REVIEWING STAND 
continued from page 5 


a small manufacturer may range 
from $500,000 to $5,000,000, and a 
small retailer from $25,000 to $100.- 
OOO. 

The so-called antagonism of “big” 
and “little” business is another illu- 
sion of the political generality. Big 
business buys from, and sells to, mid- 
dle business and little business. It 
there is competition, there is also co- 
operation and even some coordina- 
tion of effort for the common in- 
terest. 

Certainly, some little business en- 
terprises need help, but the help 
they need is as much in management 
know-how, sales ingenuity, and mar- 
keting techniques as it is in special 
tax relief and equity capital. 


® New products, new methods, new 
materials are yeast to the expanding 
GNP figures. Every manufacturer has 
his eye on “what's new’ and Annesta 
R. Gardner, our Industrial Editor, 
has a fascinating group of product 
and methods articles lined up for 
early 1957: reports on new trends in 
electronics, the changing picture of 
materials usage, cost-cutting produc- 
tion methods, and ideas to improve 
materials handling and storage. 


® Among the probable “Special Em- 
phasis issues for 1957 are ones on 
Purchasing, Equity Capital Financ- 
ing, Transportation, and Packaging. 
The order of dates will be announced 
later. The special Transportation is- 
sue grows out of the “Plant Loca- 
tions study of April 1956, an edition 
which still evokes much comment 
and correspondence. Preparing for a 
Special Emphasis issue is a four 
months assignment for the editors. 
with field interviews and roundtable 
conferences with industry leaders. 


® \What’s the economic outlook for 
Japan, and how does its low labor 
cost affect the U.S. market, especi- 
ally cotton textiles? Dr. Ralph J. 
Watkins, our Contributing Editor, 
was invited to Japan as an adviser 
and observer on the new Japanese 
highway construction program. He 
kept one eye on the highway and a 
“roving eye’ on other aspects of the 
political economy of Japan. He re- 
turned recently, and upsets some 
popular misconceptions in a forth- 
coming article on our friend and 
competitor in the Far East. —A.M.S. 
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GAW .. . continued from page 56 


Even in the case of automobiles 
this seems to be true. 
vacation period apart, seasonal dips 
in output in this field are attributa- 
ble primarily to model 
There is evidence that shutdowns for 
this purpose and related joblessness 


changes. 


are now of very limited dimensions. 
During 1954. according to Ford’s Er- 
nest R. Breech, the complete change- 
over undertaken by 
loss of only 6 per cent in man-days, 


Ford involved a 


and not much more than one-fifth of 
the hourly workers were laid off for 
as long as two weeks. Although com- 
parative data for Chrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors are not at hand. 
not seem unreasonable to think that 
the other major car-makers made a 
comparable showing. 

In addition. 
believing that the picture in other 
fields is much better than might be 
inferred from raw output data. For 
example, analysis ot the 1953 season- 
al factors used by the Federal Re- 
serve Board for household electrical 
appliances indicates that—apart from 
the vacation months, June and July 
—there are few cases in which pro- 
duction at seasonal troughs runs un- 
der 85 per cent of the monthly aver- 
aye. Indeed, 90 per cent is a rela- 
tively low figure. Since peak rates are 
maintained partly by overtime, em- 
ployment varies consider: ably less 
than output. 


Can GAW Help? 

The second question is whether a 
GAW could suddenly iron out the 
seasonal wrinkles in those target in- 
dustries that have defied treatment 
for years. Both general considera- 
tions and past experience with GAW 
raise serious doubts whether much 
improvement would be forthcoming. 

As to general considerations, the 
first point to be noted is that employ- 
ers already have strong incentives to 
smooth their output schedules fur- 
ther. This is notably true in the typi- 

cal case where seasonal peaks can- 
not be met exclusively by hiring ex- 
tra workers but require a substantial 
amount of overtime. The heavy pen- 
alty rates add greatly to the incen- 
tives to stabilization provide d by ex- 
perience-rating under Une mploy . 
ment Compensation; so do the high- 
er overheads, higher outlays for 
worker recruitment, and other costs 
that seasonal ups and downs entail. 


it does 


there is ground for 
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in-charge-of 


opening mail! 





| Slow work slitting envelopes by 
hand! 


letters with transparent tape takes 


And patching together cut 
valuable time, delays mail 
distribution, loses time for the 
whole ofhce! 

@e Avoid all these problems with a 
Pitnev-Bowes Mail Jpenel that safely 
trims a hairline edge off enve lopes 
as fast as thev can be fed! Ope ns 
any kind or size of envelope. Far 
faster and neater... than Opening 
matl by Rene eaT EN method! 


€ Investig ate! There’s a hand 
or electric Mailt Jpener model, 
for every otfhce. large or small. 
Call any Pitney-Bowes ofhice for a 
demonstration. Or send for free 


illustrated be woklet. 
FREE: /iandy desk or vallchartof 


Pi stal Rates with parce / post 
map and zone finder. 
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PITNEY-BOWES 


(a) MAILOPENER 


PITNEY- BowEs. INC. 


1562 Walnut Street. Stamford, Conn. : | 
fiices tn 96 cities in U.S. and Canada 


.. originators of the postage meter. ...¢ 











Your profit margin 


needs this protection 








VISUAL ACCURACY 


You can eliminate costly overweights in your business 
with the dependable protection of Exact WEIGHT Scales. 


Over 800 models meet 


cision engineered to provide a high degree of visible 





aging, checkweighing, 


There is no substitute for 


almost every need. Each is pre- 


accuracy with greater speed on operations such as pack- 
weighfeeding, counting and weight 
control on production equipment. Get complete details 
on how EXAcT WEIGHT can protect your margin of profit. 


Write for free Bulletin 3305 with charts 
which show your savings through Exact Weight 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CoO. 
931 W. FIFTH AVE., COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


in Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station $, Teronto 18, Ont. 
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Start your sales appeal with the finish 





Kitchen Beauty ... Can-O-Mat with 
UDYLITE HI-C NICKEL 


Udylite HI-C (high chloride) Bright Nickel Processes are used exclusively 
by Rival Manufacturing Company, of Kansas City, Mo., in electroplating 
their Can-O-Mat can openers and luxurious line of kitchen accessories. 


HI-C, the only high chloride bright nickel, is a development of the Udylite 
Research Corporation. The high chloride bath gives a faster nickel plate 
than any process ever developed and at the same time, a brighter, more 
ductile and smoother nickel finish. It plates well over copper for die cast parts 
and acts as the important underlay for the final chrome plated finish. HI-C 
is also used as the basic coating on steel before the chrome is applied. 


Since, in the cycles of copper, nickel and chrome plating, nickel plating is 
the most time consuming, Udylite’s development in speeding up the nickel 
cycle is most significant. 


Rival uses HI-C nickel processes in combination with two Udylite Full Auto- 
matic Machines in plating many thousands of die cast and stamped steel parts 
daily. Udylite Full Automatics give them complete coordination between 
fabricating, finishing and assembly. 


Only one man is required to inspect the parts and operate each machine. 
Controlled solutions and the established time cycle of plating has improved 
the quality of finish and greatly reduced rejects. These and many other 
benefits are now being enjoyed by Rival. 


. whatever your product 
whatever your metal finishing 
problem... it pays to 
consult Udylite. 


World’s Largest 
Plating Supplier 





Largely because of these factors— 
plus the near-badgering, sugared by 
technical assistance, of trade associa- 
tions—employers have already made 
headway in flattening seasonals, of- 
ten at heavy gross cost (for example, 
provision of large bonuses to car dis- 
tributors for off-season sales in the 
auto industry ). 

If and insofar as instability per- 
sists, we may suspect that its further 
reduction would encounter difficul- 
ties that the kind of cost incentive 
provided by GAW would fail to 
overcome. 

A look at some of the obstacles 
tends to strengthen skepticism here. 
In many cases, storage and preserva- 
tion costs would be large. There are 
also strong competitive tactors—no- 
tably those having to do with the 
timing and character of model- 
changes, which probably cannot be 
eliminated so long as the antitrust 
laws frown on collusion in such mat- 
ters. 


To Overcome the Obstacles 

These sharply limit the room for 
levelling of yearly output patterns 
for existing products. So far as this 
is true, smoothing would involve ad- 
dition of product lines with comple- 
mentary seasonals. In all likelihood 
that would mean appreciable extra 
costs unless the new lines resembled 
existing ones closely enough in pric- 
ing and distribution methods, re- 
quired labor skills, and so on, to en- 
able producers to capitalize on exist- 
ing managerial and worker knowl- 
edge and experience and trade cus- 
toms. Analysis suggests, however, 
that qualified candidates are less nu- 
merous than might be thought. 

As a prime example, take the case 
of electrical household appliances. A 
maker of one appliance would prob- 
ably find that others best met the 
tests. Yet for most items in this gen- 
eral class seasonal highs and lows 
appear largely to correspond. To see 
this, one need only look at the 1953 
“pattern of seasonal factors used by 
the Federal Reserve Board to adjust 
raw output data for seasonal varia- 
tions. 

One may find a fair number of 
cases where significant headway 
might be made. But for reasons to be 
noted later, even under conditions of 
continuoris over-all high-level em- 
ployment, the main impulse toward 
“rounding-off” product lines in hard 
goods industries would come from 
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desire to add items that would help 
to reduce cyclical fluctuations in 
company output. These would affect 
seasonality, if at all, only in an acci- 
dental way, and there would be no 
assurance that results would be for 
the better. 

Beyond these hurdles, lies prob- 
lems of labor cooperation. We have 
seen that the reluctance of building 
trades unions to accept the changes 
in craft rules is a major reason for 
their rejection of GAW. Similarly. 
seasonal smoothing in the area COV- 
ered by major CIO hard goods un- 
ions might be difficult to manage 
without the help of adjustments in 
work-rules (for example, seniority 
regulations prohibiting or leaving 
only narrow scope for inter-depart- 
mental shifts of employees ). To date 
there is not much evidence that this 
requirement would be met. At least. 
the literature suggests that the un- 
ions want GAW “too” rather than 
“instead.” In view of the degree to 
which instability has already been 
tempered, and considering all the 
obstacles to further reduction, it 
seems O\ erly optimistic to expect ma- 
jor results from a stiffening of em- 
ployers’ cost incentives. 

However this may be—and we 
come now to the second point—ex- 
perience with guarantees to date 
hardly justifies a favorable view of 
the device as a remedy for seasonal 
Huctuations in present target areas. In 
some instances, there has been a pos- 
itive relation between stabilization 
and some sort of guarantee. Such 
cases, however, represent carefully 
selected areas in which stabilization 
usually came first and more often 
than not both phenomena sprang 
from employer initiative. Where 
GAW was the first step, results have 
been unimpressive. Philip Arnow, 
co-author of the well-known Bureau 
of Labor Statistics study of guaran- 
teed wage plans, summarized their 
history as follows in the February 
1954 issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review: 

“Thus far there is little or no evi- 
dence to support the idea that a fi- 
nancial stake can result in significant 
stabilization.” 

How much this has been due to 
the factors discussed above and how 
much to others not covered there. 
more exhaustive analysis would be 
needed to reveal. But the fact itself 
appears clear. Bearing in mind that 
the record shows’ only minor 
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transportation ! 


The miracle of electronics 
makes its contribution to 
Mo-Pac’s modern pace. 


Centralized Traffic Control 
systems make it possible to 
“*“see’’ and control the move- 
ment of trains 100 or more 
miles away... Train Radio 
affords cab-to-caboose and 
train-to-train communl- 
cations as well as constant 
contact between train crews 
and wayside stations. You'll 
also find Walkie-Talkie in 
M-P freight yards to slice 
handling time of freight cars. 


These are but a few examples 
of Mo-PAc’s ceaseless 

search for ever newer ways 
to improve for shippers 

and travelers what is 
already the finest 
transportation service 

in the West-Southwest. 
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achievement by concerns that in the 
main (a) had product patterns more 
amenable to stabilization than those 
of companies that are major targets 
of the big CIO unions, (b) were less 
able, because of smaller size and re- 
sources, to bear the consequences of 
to stabilize, and (c) lived in 
hostile environment labor- 
wise, it seems rash to expect major 
improvement to occur in specific tar- 
vet areas as a result of GAW. 


The third question: Would GAW- 


induced shifts in inter-seasonal use 


tailure 
a less 


of resources, however large or small, 
be beneficial? Supporters of guaran- 
tees tend to take this for granted. 
Upon analysis, however, it appears 
that guarantees will often have one 
or some combination of several ad- 
verse results, and that their net influ- 
ence is as likely as not to be harm- 
ful. Of these effects, four merit sepa- 
rate mention. 


Four Adverse Results 

First, stabilization may well pro- 
duce undesirable changes in the pat- 
tern of employment opportunities. 
Apparently a large number of per- 
sons want only seasonal work, and 
many of these want work in durable 
goods industries during peak sea- 
sons. To carry reduction in seasonal 
variations in demand for labor to the 
point where openings for them are 
lacking is to frustrate a class of job- 
seekers with as much “right to 
work” as many others. 

Secondly, stabilization will be no 
boon if layoffs are averted merely by 
concocting jobs less productive than 
those laid-off would fill elsewhere 
during off-seasons. Cases of this sort 
seem likely to occur since GAW’s 
cost burden will give employers 
some incentive to resort to make- 
work expedients, and since, as_ will 
be shown, most seasonally separated 
persons tend to move to other lines 
rather than remain idle until recall. 

Thirdly, seasonal levelling in some 
fields will often upset sti ability in oth- 
ers. Notwithstanding the limited 
number of experiments with GAW 
made to date and the relatively fav- 
orable circumstances in which most 
undertaken, several cases of 
this sort have arisen. Relative stabil- 
ization of some segments of the 
Cleveland garment trade in the 1920's 
was at the expense of more severe 
fluctuations for special contractors. 
The same sort of thing took place in 
the wallpaper industry. And the auto- 


were 
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makers’ efforts to stabilize operations 
in the 1930's through shifting the 
time of model changes aggravated 
seasonals in the radio industry. It is 
possible that GAW’s effect would 
sometimes run the other way, auto- 
matically leading to further stabiliza- 
tion in other fields. But the writer 
has seen no example in pro-GAW 
literature. 


Outlook on Eligibility 


Analysis indicates that, contrary to 
the expecti ition of its proponents, 
GAW will have net unfavorable ef- 
fects on the behavior of workers who 
remain within the labor force more 

- less continuously. Because of the 
re a itive size of benefit payments and 
the relatively easy conditions of eli- 
gibility that would prevail under the 
set- ups advocated by the unions, it 
is almost certain that full-scale guar- 
antees would freeze such persons in 
unemployment during off-seasons. 

Here again we are looking at an- 
nounced ultimate ends, not at the 
kind of arrangement so far adopted. 
The unions envisage great relaxation 
in existing U. C. eligibility rules for 
workers covered by GAW. The Steel- 
workers would require unemployed 
persons merely to register tor work, 
not actually seek jobs, and would es- 
tablish a right to refuse work pay- 
ing less than the union wage. Vari- 
ants of this aim have been quite suc- 
cinctly detailed in declarations of 
principle by the UAW and the IUE. 

This treezing tendency would not 
be damaging if GAW had a strong 
employment-stabilizing effect, or if 
workers laid off during slack seasons 
usually swam around in idle-labor 
pools anyway. We have already seen 
that gui irantees cannot be expected 
to promote substantial further sta- 
bilization. And as for the idle-labor 
pool phenomenon, data covering cer- 
tain postwar years suggest that for 
target industries this is seldom im- 
portant. And these data are all the 
more cogent in that they reflect, 
among other things, several immo- 
bilizing factors—such as formal sen- 
iority rules—which were and will re- 
main stronger than in prewar days. 

Experience in the construction 
trades during 1950-52 deserves par- 
ticular emphasis here since the 
building industry is widely held to 
stand high among the “idle-labor 
pool” areas in herd goods, and since 
the period was one marked by strong 
building activity—a factor that would 
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reinforce any tendency of seasonally 
laid-off workers to collect in pools 
waiting for construction itself to re- 
sume rather than change industries. 
In a paper presented to the Univer- 
sities-National Bureau Committee 
tor Economic Research Conference 
on Unemployment in 1953, David 

Kaplan of the Census Bureau 
showed that during this period, aver- 
age monthly loss of employment sta- 
tus was high in relation to total em- 
ployment—as would be expected i 
a field exhibiting sharp x so ig 
but that of workers “not employed in 
construction the following month,” 
less than one-fifth, on the average, 
had settled into idleness within the 
labor force. Over two-thirds found 
jobs in other fields, and the remain- 
der retired from the labor force. In 
view of the over-all demand for la- 
bor in 1950-52, it seems reasonably 
certain that the withdrawals were 
due to desire not to work rather than 
to despair over lack of jobs and in 
part must have reflected the fact that 
some persons wanted only seasonal 
jobs. In the sense re levant here, mo- 
bility was doubtless higher still, in- 
cluding movement from one builder 
to another and rapid turnover of 
persons unemployed for brief periods. 

As was said earlier, construction 
is not a GAW target industry. It 
seems highly prob: ible that the idle- 
labor problem would be even less 
significant in the target manufactur- 
ing lines. In fact, : oe are some 
data in Kaplan's study suggesting 
that it might be almost inconsequen- 
tial in many of these cases. 

Ironically, it is possible that a 
guarantee might prove of value pri- 
marily in cases where seasonal irreg- 
ularities in demand for labor were 
unavoidable and employers found 
the device necessary to insure ade- 
quate labor supplies to support long- 
term growth—in effect, suborning 
workers to stand by rather than take 
available work elsewhere. This was, 
in fact, so with Hormel—the classic 
example of successful resort to 
GAW. Being unable to smooth its 
seasonals more than moderately, the 
company found expansion efforts se- 
riously impeded by its inability to 
hold enough workers through off- 
seasons: The attached labor nool was 
too small! 

The odds are strong that so long 
as impediments to movement are not 
substantially greater than they ap- 
pear to have been in recent years, 
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Philip Morris Sold on Lehigh for 


FAST DISTRIBUTION — RELIABLE Fi 
WAREHOUSING The Modern Way e 


Otto Olsen 
Gen'l Traffic Megr., 


Philip Morris Ine., says 





“We have enjoved the satisfactory use of our ex- 
cellent warehouse facilities with Lehigh’s Lackawanna 
Warehouse Co., of Jersey City, New Jersey, 

since 1941.” | 


Uninterrupted service. “Adequate stocks 
stored close to consumption points has been our best 
assurance of uninterrupted, quick and dependable 
service to our outlets for perfect delivery of 

fresh cigarettes.” 


ee 


No inventory problem, “Close inventory con- 

trol insures fast deliveries of fresh quality PHILIP 

MORRIS. MARLBORO and PARLIAMENT 

cigarettes from our factories to Lehigh’s Jersey City 
Warehouse.” 


SIMPLIFY—CUT COSTS IN YOUR DISTRIBUTION, TOO! 


If warehousing-distribution causes you delays, too much red 
tape, inefficient operation ... if yours is a piece- 

meal proposition, you may need help right now! Discuss your 
problem frankly, in confidence, with a Lehigh 

Distribution Specialist. Whether it’s a lack of “‘spot 

stocks, surplus stock, a delicate “Shandling” problem 

or a system that just isn’t working for you, Lehigh 

has good news! We can make a sound proposal 

at a saving to you. Call in our man or— 


WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for Information You Need. 


LEHIGH WAREHOUSE 
& Transportation Co., Inc. 


98-101 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE, NEWARK 5, N. J. 


SUBSIDIARIES: LACKAWANNA WAREHOUSE CO., INC., JERSEY CITY. = 
LEHIGH TANK TERMINAL, BAYONNE. — LEHIGH WAREHOUSE & TRANS. CO’S., 
NEWARK, PORT NEWARK, ELIZABETH, ATLANTA. — NEWARK AIR SERVICE, INC. 






GEARED for — LEHIGH MARINE WAREHOUSE, INC., BROOKLYN. — DOCK WAREHOUSING & 
YOUR BETTER 
DISTRIBUTION 


BOTTLING CENTER, INC., BROOKLYN. — LEHIGH TRANS. CO., INC.,. NEWARK. — 
VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANS. CO., RICHMOND. — LEHIGH HORSE+ 
HEADS WAREHOUSE CORP. — LEHIGH ATLANTIC TERMINAL INC., BROOKLYN, 
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serious problems due to inter-season- 
Fe al filling and draining of labor pools 
: Lake Erve UNKI . . , 
DETROI NEW Y would seldom exist in a continuously 
E . . . * 
ssid ain renee prosperous non-GAW world. If so, 
‘) 1 a > : , ‘ 
vt CLEVELAND GAW’'s tendency to treeze in idleness 
| | PENNSYLVANIA . |. ; 7” FE. , f ] 
FOSTORIA D ssinea a large perce ntage or the people who 
seein now adjust to seasonal swings with- 
out great difficulty appears almost 
certain to outweigh any net reduc- 


BUFFALO 


ILLINOIS ene a VILLE , ; m tion in the seasonal swings them- 
HARLESTON ; avanevers selves that the device might induce. 
Judgments to the contrary probably 
stem from remembrance of the 30's, 
when unemployment was wide- 
spread. These were cyclical and not 
seasonal disturbances. and the dis- 
tinction has to be kept in mind. 
We may thus answer our third 
question as follows: In general, ef- 
forts to smooth —— via GAW 
seem undesirable. To the limited ex- 
tent that they induce stabilization in 
specific lines, they may force desta- 
bilization elsewhere and freeze out 
people who want only seasonal work. 


LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Let ‘‘Nick Plate’’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along 
the Line’’ surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location. Just tell us the area or type of 


location you are interested in. Call or 


=a YEARS OF SERVICE 
write: 1881-1956 In addition, they are almost certain 


— to have rather serious adverse effects 
H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD on the size and mix of total output 
1407 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio within the year, immobilizing in idle- 
Phone: MAin 1-9000 c ness (or employing on a make-work 
basis ) people who would otherwise 

do productive work. 











Other Possibilities 








The logical conclusion from all this 
seems to be that if full-scale guaran- 
tees were the only means available 
to deal with such genuine evils of 
seasonality as now exist, we should 
be well-advised merely to accept our 
present lot. It becomes then, some- 
what anti-climactic to examine our 
fourth question -that is. whether bet- 
ter ways to achieve the same _pur- 
poses cannot be found. However, 
seasonal fluctuations have enough 
real evils to warrant a pilot explora- 
Pe ee tion of this subject. 

ICS ir mee. © From what has been said, it seems 

Does your purchasing department consistently probable that the main problem Is 
check its suppliers to be assured that they are “tech- not elimination of idle-labor pr ols, 
nologically up-to-date” or . . . simply rest assured but rather encouragement otf desira- 


in the fact that machines and equipment are available 1] 
to meet production schedules? : othe 
Watch Close . . . ment of undesirable mobility. 

The plastic is quicker than the eye.Each resin has its For the former. primary emphasis 
own limitations, its own advantages. Toughness—Pli- ld ] | alec A ot 
ability—Hardness—Coloring—Flexibility and then Cost. SHOU ye UPON alreaay-KnOWTI rut 
Which combination of advantages in the molding of a under-exploited measures designed 

t t will drive that t to th i 
RR GO AE EEE poe ee a to let workers know of employme nt 
competitive market? 

The plastics field is young and new and so are we opportunitie S and Whe ike it possible 
of Lor-El; Young, new and aware of the continued surge tor them to act upon the knowle dge. 
of new types of plastics and advances in techniques PE SE) RE RT eR 
and technology— Why not try us today? A telephone SEAJO!I CXalnhy} es are IIT) ] rOVCTTN« 
call will do. employment exchanges, perhaps pro- 

vision for travel allowances, and pos- 
COMPANY SGumat Square 34086 sibly loosening of some U.C. stand- 
255 PATERSON PLANK ROAD JERSEY CITY 7, NEW JERSEY ards for bene fit qui alification. 


labor mobility and discourage- 
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If employers are to adopt “income- 
security) measures, plans providing 
for accumulation of funds to be giv- 
en to the employee unconditionally 
on discharge, layoff, compulsory re- 
tirement, or voluntary separation 
seem much better than the GAW 
type here being considered. Unlike 
GAW payments, these benefits do 
not tend to freeze workers in idle- 
ness, and might help those laid off to 
finance relocation. The kind of set- 
up in question is well illustrated by 
the scheme negotiated by the Unite d 
Glass and Ceramic Workers Union 
and the Libbey-Owens-Ford and 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Companies in 
the Summer of 1955. 

As for undesirable mobility—as 
from irregular operations—the situa- 
tion is more complex. Occasionally 
GAW might prove to be among the 
proper instruments to employ in 
dealing with it. Even in such in- 
stances, however, it would have to 
be used in conjunction with other 
measures designed to neutralize its 
unfavorable effects. It is doubtful 
that the device, taken by itself, could 
vield net benefits very frequently. 
And in most cases the real need is for 
case-by-case measures to reduce job 
insti ibility. Although dramatic im- 
proveme nt m: iy be infrequent, some 
gain should usually be forthcoming. 

In judging which measures to ap- 
ply, each case must be dealt with on 
its merits and with due regard to 
secondary repercussions, but several 
te chnique s should prove helpful nor- 
mally. Given union cooperation in 
arranging for interdepartmental 
shifts of workers and so on, the best 
one, as a rule, would be develop- 
ment of new lines that either are not 
seasonal or have seasonal patterns 
complementary to those of the lines 
already handled, with the objective 
of reducing swings to the point 
where they are no larger than need- 
ed to accommodate people seeking 
only seasonal work. Involving as it 
does innovation rather than mere re- 
shufHing of schedules for the same 
products or entry into already well- 
populated fields, this appros ach is less 
likely to have unfavorable effects 
elsewhere than many other means of 
tempering seasonals in specific lines. 
Clearly, it is more likely to be pur- 
sued in the absence of guarantees 
since innovations are always risky 
and any layoffs that did occur would 
carry heavier penalties under GAW. 
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SAVE TAX, CAPITAL, 
TIME, WORRY: 


LEASE your trucks! 

Send for “The Modern Way” brochure. 
W rite National Truck Leasing System, 
Dept. DR-12 





CHICAGO-4 


GACKSON BLVD ii) 


23 E. 
TRUCK 
LEASING SYSTEM 
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concerned with duplicating costs? 
Check the waste paper basket! 


stencils — masters — copies 
In arriving at your duplicating costs, 


have you included the rejects? 


Stenalax 


ROX is electronic! 
KR automatic! 


Stenafax prepares your mimeograph stencils—offset paper 
plates * single positive copies with facsimile accuracy * push- 
button simplicity requires unskilled personnel * operates and 
shuts off automatically * fast * economical 

NO CHEMICALS—NO POWDERS—NO HEAT—NO LIGHT 


Before you buy, get the facts on Stenafax 


wane oS 
Merwe 
Os W% K) 


TIMES FACSIMILE CORPORATION, Stenafax Division, DR-12 Hotel Biltmore 
Arcade, 43rd St., and Madison Avenue, Nev. York 17, N. Y. 


Please send Stenafax brochure to 
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pickKk 
any ikey 
industrial 


marizxet... 


...and where you find the million-dollar-plus 
manufacturers and wholesalers you'll find well- 
thumbed copies of Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry. 





Take a market like Greensboro, North 
Carolina, 3lst among the 90 key industrial 
markets of the United States. There are 24 
million-dollar-and-up concerns that provide the 
big payrolls, do the big industrial buying. And 
20 of these 24 key concerns are represented 
on the circulation list of Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry. 


And this is the pattern in market after 
market across the country. Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry reaches 9 out of 10 of the 
major concerns. 


Dun’s Review and Modern Industry is 
edited specifically to help executives manage 
their business better. It 1s only natural then that 
most of the subscribers and most of the “pass 
along” readers are top management men. 


Shouldn’t your advertising be in Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry? 





ele ete SN RAS OR RRC AAR ERT REDS ARI tS 
YOU SELL MORE WHEN YOU SELL MANAGEMENT FIRST 


Dumn’s Rewview and Modern Industry 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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“MIDDLE” MANAGE 


but energy gives it 

movement, and vision a sense of direction. Not all 
men and women have the gift of leadership, but it's 
a wise man who knows the niche where he fits best, 
and it’s a wise management that recognizes the level 
ot responsibility where his skills are best employed. 
Competition for leadership is inevitable, but it 
can be dangerous when it is a struggle merely for 
authority rather 
often ride 


than responsibility. Mediocrity can 
high under the drive of ambition, and 
occasionally gets to the top by sheer singleminded- 
ness of purpose. 


Everything must have a top and a bottom. and 
the middle is presumed to be a pli ice be active move- 
talent right level. 


Actually. some roads do not lead to the top. There 


ment. from which seeks its 


are manv able men of creative skills. of scientific 


bent. of philosophic perspective who have neither 


the gift of leadership nor the desire to assume it. 
These men serve in the middle management levels 
of industry. Often they are unselfish, and dedicated 
to the assignment of helping others get ahead, even 
Whether they stay in the 
second or third lavers of authority may be a matter 


at their own expense 


of personal choice, or of management decision based 
on a sensible appraisal of the individual and the 
circumstances. 

What is more Important is that top executives 
recognize the “middle’ men in management and 
show the proper sense of appreciation for services 
— Who is this man who lingers at the half- 

r three “qui arters post while younger men pass him, 
- vears for coaching 


manv of them orat teful in afte 


and guidance, a few of them nellone and forgetful 


of the help freely given? He can be located in such 
diverse posts as department head, regional sales 
credit executive, 


manager, accounting supervisor, 


MENT MEN 


tr “gr manager. He may be the scientist, the chem- 

the mathematician, or just the jack-of-all-trades 
are is given all the ornery assignments where tact, 
skill, and common sense are basic requirements. 
Often this indispensable person is a woman who has 
more management information at her fingertips than 
the president or the treasurer. 

The vears slip by, and the personality of the 
company and the individual merge in a common 
identity. ' 
middle management people, and know how to pass 
routines and red tape by a letter or a phone call to 
them. Some eventually rub elbows with the brass 
and even give it a little extra polish; but others just 
carry on a day-long public relations job, internally 
and extern: ally, without benefit of title. 


Even the customers are aware of these key 


There is some justification for sentiment when we 
think of these veterans on lower shelves of authority, 
but sometimes their services are taken for granted. 
They are treated like members of the f: mily, espe- 
Ci lly members who never complain and are ignored 
because of this. Every company has .these loyal 
servants who couldn’t be top executives and have 
sense enough to know it, but they are responsive to 
if quiet, in neglect. 
Prospects of a pension, insurance, and other retire- 
ment benefits are attractive, but they dont take the 
place of the word or gesture of understanding that 
says, “Thanks for all the things vou do that cant 
be measured in coin or credits.” 


praise, and equally sensitive. 


[It need not be con- 
humiliating for the fellow 
who has gone ahead with a gentle push from the 
man back of him to pause occ: asionally and ask, 
“How are things, Jim? 


sidered patronizing 


And while any time you think of it is a good 
biases ths re’s no better time than when vou can add, 
“Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year!” 


The Editors 
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W. D. Burnett, first vice president, Monolith Portland Cement Company 


“Daily conference calls tie our 


widely scattered offices 


“Co-ordination of sales and pro 
duction is essential in selling ce 
ment,’ says W. D. Burnett, of 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. 
“And with plants and offices 
spread from Laramie to Los 
Angeles, the fastest way to co 


ordinate Is by telephone.” 


Key men meet daily on a 9:30 
a.m. conference call. “Just like 


meeting around a table,” accord 


ing to Mr. Burnett, “but faster, 
tar less expensive. Helps us pro 
duce at the lowest cost, ship from 
the nearest plant. Most of all, it 


makes tor better teamwork.” 


The telephone can help your 
business operate more profitably, 
too. A telephone representative will 
gladly tell vou how. Just : 
call your Bell Telephone © & ° 
Company business office. ‘ EA 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM . 


=! 4 
> 


together” 


Conference Telephone Rates Are Low 

Here are some typical daytime rates 
f ’ ‘ 

Three-way call: 

Los Angeles, Lara 

and Denver . 

Four-way ca 

Chicago, Milwauke 

Omaha and St 

Five way ca 

New York 

Pittsburgh 

and Trenton 


Add the 10% federa! excise tax 





Sohio's Clyde T. Foster 
tells how co-operative 
chemical and petroleum 
research means... 


more miles 
for motorists 


The chemical industry has made remarkable progress 
’ states Clyde T. Foster, 


‘“And motorists have benefited greatly from this golden 
age in chemistry. The development of anti-knock com- 
pounds, hew highe r octane vasolines de-icers. detergent 

_ anti-freeze that will not evaporate, are but a few of 
the many improvements made possible by co-operative 


chemical and petroleum research. 


“Our own exclusive Sohio Boron Supreme motor fuel 
is a current example. Another 1s our Atlas Perma-Guard 
anti-freeze. These and other advance Ss have resulted In 
better engin performance, longer car life, lower com- 


parative Costs, and more Care tree miles for motorists. 


“Today Sohio is in a better position than ever before 
to serve its many customers thanks to all those who 
serve on the Sohio team, including our loyal suppliers 
like Wyandotte.” 


[f you’re looking for a capable source of chemical raw 
materials, why not try W yvandotte? W vandott Chemi- 
cals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. Offices in principal cities. 


Clyde T. Foster, president of Sohio. His company deals in petroleum 


from oil-well drilling to finished products. Wyandotte Chemicals serves 
the petroleum industry with ethylene glycol for anti-freeze, Carbose® for 
ai olfe CHEMICALS drilling muds, caustic for ‘‘sweetening,’’ and seda ash for water conditioning, 
to name a few. Petroleum is one of many industries that look to Wyandotte 
for both technical assistance and on-time delivery of needed chemicals. 
(rganu Ss, [norganics—W orld’s larae st manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


“Ohio’s most popular’ business- 3 Sohio keeps Ohio’s automobiles rolling Wyandotte’s modern Glycol Plant 
man, the friendly Sohio Dealer, sells with a wide variety of products and With these complete facilities and our 
quality products, like Atlas Perm services. Raw-material chemicals from Wy- fully equipped research center, we can help 
lard anti-freeze. His care of your coolin andotte are used to make such products for you solve many product or processing prob- 
system helps protect your car. van the petroleum and automotive industries as lems. If you have a chemical or processing 
of Sohio’s suppliers of ethylene tires, hydraulic fluids, radiator cleaners, problem, write us, giving as much detail 

for anti-freeze. and many others. as possible. 





